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AUTHOR’S PREFACE TO THE ENGLISH 
EDITION. 


Having been honoured by a request to sanction 
an English translation of my Bibelstudien and Neue 
Bibelstudien, I have felt it my duty to accede to the 
proposal. It seems to me that investigations based 
upon Papyri and Inscriptions are specially calculated 
to be received with interest by English readers. 

For one thing, the richest treasures from the 
domain of Papyri and Inscriptions are deposited in 
English museums and libraries ; for another, English 
investigators take premier rank among the discoverers 
and editors of Inscriptions, but particularly of Papyri; 
while, again, it was English scholarship which took 
the lead in utilising the Inscriptions in the sphere 
of biblical research. Further, in regard to the Greek 
Old Testament in particular, for the investigation 
of which the Inscriptions and Papyri yield valuable 
material (of which only the most inconsiderable part 
has been utilised in the following pages), English 
theologians have of late done exceedingly valuable 
and memorable work. In confirmation of all this I 
need only recall the names of F. Field, B. P. Grenfell, 
E. Hatch, E. L. Hicks, A. S. Hunt, F. G. Kenyon, 
J. P. Mahaffy, W. R. Paton, W. M. Ramsay, H. A. 
Redpath, H. B. Swete, and others hardly less notable. 

Since the years 1895 and 1897, in which respec- 
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tively the German Bibelstudien and Neue Bibelstudien 
were published, there has been a vast increase of 
available material, which, again, has been much more 
accessible to me as a Professor in the University 
of Heidelberg than it was during my residence at 
Herborn. I have so far availed myself of portions 
of the more recent discoveries in this English edition ; 
but what remains for scholars interested in such 
investigations is hardly less than enormous, and is 
being augmented year by year. I shall be greatly 
pleased if yet more students set themselves seriously 
to labour in this field of biblical research. 

In the English edition not a few additional 
changes have been made; I must, however, reserve 
further items for future Studies. With regard to the 
entries kupiakds (p. 217 ff), and especially thaarypiov 
(p. 124 ff.), I should like to make express reference 
to the articles Lord’s Day and Mercy Seat to be 
contributed by me to the Encyclopedia Biblica. 

Finally, I must record my heartiest thanks to 
my translator, Rev. Alexander Grieve, M.A., D. Phil., 
Forfar, for his work. With his name I gratefully 
associate the words which once on a time the trans- 
lator of the Wisdom of Jesus Sirach applied with 
ingenuous complacency to himself: to\djv aypumviav 
Kal ETLOTHMNV TPOTEVEYKA|LEVOS. 


ADOLF DEISSMANN. 


HEIDELBERG, 
27th December, 1900. 


FROM THE PREFACE TO THE GERMAN 
EDITION. 


Bible Studies is the name I have chosen for the 
following investigations, since all of them are more 
or less concerned with the historical questions which 
the Bible, and specially the Greek version, raises for 
scientific treatment. I am not, of course, of the 
opinion that there is a special biblical science. 
Science is method: the special sciences are distin- 
guished from each other as methods. What is 
designated ‘“ Biblical Science” were more fitly 
named ‘“ Biblical Research”. The science in ques- 
tion here is the same whether it is engaged with 
Plato, or with the Seventy Interpreters and the 
Gospels. Thus much should be self-evident. 

A well-disposed friend who understands some- 
thing of literary matters tells me that it is hardly 
fitting that a younger man should publish a volume 
of “Studies”: that is rather the part of the ex- 
perienced scholar in the sunny autumn of life. To 
this advice I have given serious consideration, but I 
am still of the opinion that the hewing of stones is 
very properly the work of the journeyman. And in 
the department where I have laboured, many a block 
must yet be trimmed before the erection of the edifice 
can be thought of. But how much still remains to 


do, before the language of the Septuagint, the relation 
(ix) 
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to it of the so-called New Testament Greek, the 
history of the religious and ethical conceptions of 
Hellenic Judaism, have become clear even in outline 
only ; or before it has been made manifest that the 
religious movement by which we date our era origin- 
ated and was developed in history—that is, in con- 
nection with, or, it may be, in opposition to, an already- 
existent high state of culture! If the following pages 
speak much about the Septuagint, let it be remem- 
bered that in general that book is elsewhere much 
too little spoken of, certainly much less than was the 
case a hundred years ago. We inveigh against the 
Rationalists—often in a manner that raises the sus- 
picion that we have a mistrust of Reason. Yet these 
men, inveighed against as they are, in many respects 
set wider bounds to their work than do their critics. 
During my three years’ work in the Seminarium 
Philippinum at Marburg, I have often enough been 
forced to think of the plan of study in accordance 
with which the bursars used to work about the 
middle of last century. Listen to a report of the 
matter such as the following :—’?- 

“With regard to Greek the legislator has laid 
particular stress upon the relation in which this 
language stands to a true understanding of the N.T. 
How reasonable, therefore, will those who can judge 
find the recommendation that the Septuagint (which, 

1Cf. the programme (of the superintendent) Dr. Carl Wilhelm Robert: 

. . announces that the Literary Association . . . shall be duly opened... 
on the 27th inst. . . . [Marburg] Miiller’s Hrben und Weldige, 1772, p. 13. 
That the superintendent had still an eye for the requirements of practical 
life is shown by his remarks elsewhere. For example, on page 7 f., he good- 
naturedly asserts that he has carried out ‘‘in the most conscientious manner” 
the order that “‘the bursars shall be supplied with sufficient well-prepared 


food and wholesome and unadulterated beer”. The programme affords a fine 
glimpse into the academic life of the Marburg of a past time. 
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on the authority of an Ernesti and a Michaelis, is of 
the first importance as a means towards the proper 
understanding of the N.T.), has been fixed upon as 
a manual upon which these lectures must be given! 
And how much is it to be wished that the bursars, 
during the year of their study of this book, should go 
through such a considerable part of the same as may 
be necessary to realise the purposes of the legislator !” 

I am not bold enough to specify the time when 
academical lectures and exercises upon the Septua- 
gint will again be given in Germany.’ But the coming 
century. is long, and the mechanical conception of 
science is but the humour of a day!... 

I wrote the book, not as a clergyman, but as a 
Privatdocent at Marburg, but I rejoice that I am 
able, as a clergyman, to publish it. 


G. ADOLF DEISSMANN. 


HeERBORN: DEPARTMENT OF WIESBADEN, 
7th March, 1895. 


141, Additional note, 1899: Professor Dr. Johannes Weiss of Marburg 
has announced a course upon the Greek Psalter for the Summer Session, 1899 ; 
the author lectured on the Language of the Greek Bible in Heidelberg in the 
Winter Session of 1897-98. 
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TRANSLATOR’S NOTE. 


In addition to the supplementary matter specially 
contributed to the present edition by the Author, 
the translation shows considerable alterations in other 
respects. Not only has the smaller and later volume, 
Neue Bibelstudien, 1897, found a place in the body 
of the book, but the order of the Articles has been all 
but completely changed. It has not been thought 
necessary to furnish the translation with an index 
of Papyri, etc., more especially as the larger Bibel- 
studien had none ; but there has been added an index 
of Scripture texts, which seemed on the whole more 
likely to be of service to English readers in general. 
The translator has inserted a very few notes, mainly 
concerned with matters of translation. 

For the convenience of those who may wish to 
consult the original on any point, the paging of the 
German edition has been given in square brackets, 
the page-numbers of the Neue Bibelstudien being 
distinguished by an N. In explanation of the fact 
that some of the works cited are more fully described 
towards the end of the book, and more briefly in the 
earlier pages, it should perhaps be said that a large 
portion of the translation was in type, and had been 
revised, before the alteration in the order of the 
Articles had been decided upon. 


The translator would take this opportunity of 
(xiii) 
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expressing his most cordial thanks to Professor 
Deissmann, who has taken the most active interest 
in the preparation of the translation, and whose 
painstaking revision of the proofs has been of the 
highest service. A word of thanks is also due to the 
printers, The Aberdeen University Press Limited, 
for the remarkable accuracy and skill which they 
have uniformly shown in the manipulation of what 
was often complicated and intricate material. 


ALEXANDER GRIEVE. 


ForrFAR, 
2ist January, 1901. 


THE PRINCIPAL 


AAB. = Abhandlungen der Ko6nig- 
lichen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften zu Berlin. 

Benndorf u. Niemann, see p. 157, 
note 1. 

BU. = Aegyptische Urkunden aus den 
Koeniglichen Museen zu Berlin, 
Berlin, 1892 ff. 

CIA, = Corpus Inscriptionum Atti- 
carum. 

CIG. = Corpus Inscriptionum Grae- 
carum. 

CIL. = Corpus Inscriptionum Latin- 
arum. 

Clavis*, see p. 88, note 5. 

Cremer, see p. 290, note 2. 

DAW. = Denkschriften der K. K. 
Akademie der Wissenschaften zu 
Wien. 

Dieterich (A.), see p. 322, note 8. 

Dittenberger, see p. 98, note 2. 

DLZ. = Deutsche Literaturzeitung. 

Fick-Bechtel, see p. 310, note 4. 

Field, see p. 284, note 2., 

Fleck. Jbb. = Fleckeisen’s Jahrbticher, 

Frankel, see p. 84, note 2. 

GGA. = Gdottingische gelehrte An- 
zeigen. 

HApAT. = Kurzgefasstes exegetisches 
Handbuch zu den Apocryphen des 
A.T., 6 Bde., Leipzig, 1851-60. 

Hamburger, see p. 271, note. 

HAC. = Hand-Commentar zum N.T. 

Hercher, see p. 4, note 1. 

Humann u. Puchstein, see p. 309, 
note 1. 

IGrST., see p. 200, note 1. 

IMAe., see p. 178, note 5. 

Kennedy, see p. 2138, note 1. 

Kenyon, see p. 323, note 1. 

Lebas, see Waddington. 

Leemans, see p. 322, note 6. 

Letronne, Recherches, see p. 98, note 3, 

Recueil, see p. 101, note 6. 

Lumbroso, Recherches, see p. 98, note 2. 

Mahaffy, see p. 336, note 1. 

Meisterhans, see p. 124, note 1. 

Meyer = H. A. W. Meyer, Kritisch 
exegetischer Kommentar tiber das 
N.T. 

Notices, xviii. 2, see p. 283, note 3. 








ABBREVIATIONS. 


Parthey, see p. 322, note 5. 

Paton and Hicks, see p. 181, note 1. 

PER., see p. 179, note 2. 

Perg., see p. 178, note 4. 

Peyron (A.), see p. 88, note 1. 

R-H? = Real-Encyclopadie fiir protest. 
Theologie und Kirche von Herzog, 
2. Aufl., Leipzig, 1877 ff. 

Schleusner = J. F., Novus Thesaurus 
philologico-criticus sive lexicon in 
LXX et reliquos interpretes grae- 
cos ac scriptores apocryphos V.T., 
5 voll., Lipsiae, 1820-21. 

Schmid (W.), see p. 64, note 2. 

Schmidt (Guil.), see p. 291, note 1. 

Schiirer, see p. 335, note 2. 

Swete = The Old Testament in Greek 
according to the Septuagint, edited 
by H. B. Swete, 3 voll., Cambridge, 
1887-94, 

Thesaurus=H. Stephanus, Thesaurus 
Graecae Linguae, edd. Hase, etc., 
Paris, 1831-65. 

Thayer, see p. 176, note 3. 

ThLZ. = Theologische Literaturzei- 
tung. 

Tromm. = Abrahami Trommii concor- 
dantiae graecae versionis vulgo 
dictae LXX interpretum .. ., 2 
tomi, Amstelodami et Trajecti ad 
Rhenum, 1718. 

TU. = Texte und Untersuchungen zur 
Geschichte der altchristlichen 
Literatur. 

Waddington, see p. 93, note 1. 

Wessely, see p. 322, note 7. 

Wetstein, see p. 350, note 1. 

Winer’, or Winer-Liinemann = G. B. 
Winer, Grammatik des neutesta- 
mentlichen Sprachidioms, 7 Aufl. 
von G. Liinemann, Leipzig, 1867. 
[9th English edition, by W. F. 
Moulton, Edinburgh, 1882 = 6th 
German edition. ] 

Winer-Schmiedel = the same work, 
8th Aufl, neu bearbeitet von P. W. 
Schmiedel, Géttingen, 1894 ff. 

ZAW. = Zeitschrift fir die alttesta- 
mentliche Wissenschaft. 

ZEKG. = Zeitschrift fiir Kirchenge- 
schichte, 
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PROLEGOMENA TO THE BIBLICAL LETTERS 
AND EPISTLES. 


yiveobe Soxyior tpomefirat, 


PROLEGOMENA TO THE BIBLICAL LETTERS AND 
EPISTLES. 


I. 


ay 1. Men have written letters ever since they could write 


at all. Who the first letter-writer was we know not. But 
——this is quite as it should be: the writer of a letter accom- 
modates himself to the need of the moment; his aim is a 
personal one and concerns none but himself,—least of all 
the curiosity of posterity. We fortunately know quite as 
little who was the first to experience repentance or to offer 
prayer. The writer of a letter does not sit in the market- 
place. A letter is a secret and the writer wishes his secret 
to be preserved; under cover and seal he entrusts it to the 
reticence of the messenger. The letter, in its essential idea, 
does not differ in any way from a private conversation ; like 
the latter, it is a personal and intimate communication, and 
the more faithfully it catches the tone of the private con- 
versation, the more of a letter, that is, the better a letter, it 
is. The only difference is the means of communication. 
We avail ourselves of far-travelling handwriting, because 


a 


11¢ appears sufficiently naive that Tatian (Or. ad Graec., p. 1 wt. 
Schwartz) and Clement of Alexandria (Strom. i. 16, p. 864, Potter) should 
say, following the historian Hellanikos, that the Persian queen Atossa 
(6th-5th cent. B.c.) was the discoverer of letter-writing. For it is in this 
sense that we should understand the expression that occurs in both, viz., 
émioroAds cvvrdocew, and not as collecting letters together and publishing them, 
which R. Bentley (Dr. Rich. Bentley’s Dissertation on the Epistles of 
Phalaris, London, 1699, p. 535 f., German edition by W. Ribbeck, Leipzig, 
1857, p. 532) considers to be also possible; cf, M. Kremmer, De catalogis 
heurematum, Leipzig, 1890, p. 15, 


Serene, 
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our voice cannot carry to our friend: the pen is employed 
because the separation by distance does not permit a téte-d- 
téte.1 A letter is destined for the receiver only, not for the 
public eye, and even when it is intended for more than one, 
yet with the public it will have nothing to do: letters to 
parents and brothers and sisters, to comrades in joy or 
sorrow or sentiment—these, too, are private letters, true 
letters. As little as the words of the dying father to his 
children are a speech—should they be a speech it would be 
better for the dying to keep silent—just as little is the letter 
of a sage to his confidential pupils an essay, a literary produc- 
tion; and, if the pupils have learned wisdom, they will not 
place it among their books, but lay it devoutly beside the 
picture and the other treasured relics of their master. The 
form and external appearance of the letter are matters of 
indifference in the determination of its essential character. 
Whether it be written on stone or clay, on papyrus or parch- 
ment, on wax or palm-leaf, on rose paper or a foreign post- 
card, is quite as immaterial? as whether it clothes itself in 
the set phrases of the age; whether it be written skilfully 
or unskilfully, by a prophet or by a beggar, does not alter 
its special characteristics in the least. Nor do the particular 
contents belong to the essence of it. What is alone 
essential is the purpose which it serves: confidential per- 
sonal conversation between persons separated by dis- 
tance. The one wishes to ask something of the other, 
wishes to praise or warn or wound the other, to thank 
him or assure him of sympathy in joy—it is ever something 
personal that forces the pen into the hand of the letter- 
writer. He who writes a letter under the impression that 


1[Pseudo-] Diogenes, ep. 3 (Hpistolographi Graeci, rec. R. Hercher, 
Parisiis, 1873, p. 235).—Demetr., de elocut., 223 £. (Hercher, p. 18)—[Pseudo-] 
Proclus, de forma epistolar, (Hercher, p. 6). 


2 Cf. Th. Birt, Das antike Buchwesen im seinem Verhdltniss zur Lit- 
teratur, Berlin, 1882, top of p. 2.—It is most singular that Pliny (Hist. Nat., 
xiii. 18), and, after him, Bentley (p. 538 f.; German edition by Ribbeck, p. 
532 f.), deny that the letters on wax-tablets mentioned by Homer are letters. 


3 Demetr., de elocut., 231 (Hercher, p. 14). 
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his lines may be read by strangers, will either coquet with 
this possibility, or be frightened by it; in the former case 
he will be vain, in the latter, reserved;! in both cases un- 
natural—no true letter-writer. With the personal aim of 
the letter there must necessarily be joined the naturalness 
of the writer’s mood; one owes it not only to himself 
and to the other, but still more to the letter as such, 
that he yield himself freely to it. So must the letter, 
even the shortest and the poorest, present a fragment 


1Cic., Fam. 15,214, aliter enim scribimus quod eos solos quibus mittimus, 
aliter quod multos lectwros putamus. Cic., Phil. 2,7, quam multa ioca solent 
esse m epistulis quae prolata si sint inepta videantur ! quam mulia seria neque 
tamen ullo modo dwolganda!—Johann Kepler wrote a letter to Reimarus 
Ursus, of which the latter then made a great parade in a manner painful 
to Kepler and Tycho Brahe. Having got a warning by this, Kepler de 
termined that for the future: ‘scribam caute, retinebo exemplaria”. 
(Joannis Kepleri astronomi opera omnia, ed. Ch. Frisch, i. [Frankfurt and 
Erlangen, 1858], p. 234; cf. CO. Anschiitz, Ungedruckte wissenschaftliche Cor- 
respondenz zwischen Johann Kepler und Herwart von Hohenburg, 1599, 
Prague, 1886, p. 91f—The Palatinate physician-in-ordinary Helisius Rés- 
linus (+ 1616) says about one of his letters which had been printed without 
his knowledge: ‘‘I wrote it the day immediately following that on which I 
first beheld with astonishment the new star—on the evening of Tuesday, the 
2/12 October ; I communicated the same at once in haste to a good friend in 
Strassburg. ... . This letter (6 paginarwm) was subsequently printed without 
my knowledge or desire, which in itself did not concern me—only had I 
known beforehand, I should have arranged it somewhat better and ex- 
pressed myself more distinctly than I did while engaged in the writing of 
it’? (Joannis Kepler opp. omn., i., p. 666). Moltke to his wife, 3rd July, 
1864: ‘“‘I have in the above given you a portrayal of the seizure of Alsen, 
which embodies no official report, but simply the observations of an eye- 
witness, which always add freshness to description. If you think it would 
be of interest to others as well, I have no objection to copies being taken 
of it in which certain personal matters will be left out, and myself not 
mentioned: Auer will put the matter right for you” (Gesammelte Schriften 
und Denkwiirdigkeiten des General-Feldmarschalls Grafen Helmuth von 
Moltke, vi. [Berlin, 1892], p. 408 f.). One notices, however, in this ‘“ letter,” 
that it was written under the impression that copies of it might be 
made. Compare also the similar sentiment (in the matter of diary-notes, 
which are essentially. akin to letters) of K. von Hase, of the year 1877: 
“Tt may be that my knowledge that these soliloquies will soon fall into 
other hands detracts from their naturalness. Still they will be the 
hands of kind and cherished persons, and so may the thought of it 
be but a quickly passing shadow!” (Anmalen meines Lebens, Leipzig, 1891, 
p- 271). 
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of human naivete—beautiful or trivial, but, in any case, 

true.! 
( __-Q. The letter is older than literature. As conversation 
between two persons is older than the dialogue, the song 
older than the poem, so also does the history of the letter 
reach back to that Golden Age when there was neither 
author nor publisher, nor any reviewer. Literature is that 
species of writing which is designed for publicity: the 
maker of literature desires that others will take heed to 
his work. He desires to be read. He does not appeal to 
his friend, nor does he write to his mother; he entrusts 
his sheets to the winds, and knows not whither they will 
be borne ; he only knows that they will be picked up and ex- 
amined by some one or other unknown to him and unabashed 
before him. Literature, in the truest essence of it, differs in 
no way from a public speech;’ equally with the latter it 
falls short in the matter of intimacy, and the more it attains 
to the character of universality, the more literary, that is 
to say, the more interesting it is. All the difference between 
them is in the mode of delivery. Should one desire to address, 
not the assembled clan or congregation, but the great foolish 
public, then he takes care that what he has to say may be 
carried home in writing by any one who wishes to have it 
so: the book is substituted for oral communication. And 
even if the book be dedicated to a friend or friends, still its 
dedication does not divest it of its literary character,—it 
does not thereby become a private piece of writing. The 
form and external appearance of the book are immaterial 
for the true understanding of its special character as a 
book: even its contents, whatever they be, do not matter. 
Whether the author sends forth poems, tragedies or his- 
tories, Sermons or wearisome scientific lucubrations, politi- 
cal matter or anything else in the world; whether his book 
is multiplied by the slaves of an Alexandrian bookseller, by 
patient monk or impatient compositor; whether it is pre- 
served in libraries as sheet, or roll, or folio: all these are as 


* Demetr., de elocut., 227 (Hercher, p. 18). Greg. Naz., ad Nicobulum 
(Hercher, p. 16). 
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much matter of indifference as whether it is good or bad, or 
whether it finds purchasers or not. Book, literature, in the 
widest sense, is every written work designed by its author 
for the public.! 

3. The book is younger than the letter. ven were the 
oldest letters that have come down to us younger than the 
earliest extant works of literature, that statement would still 
be true. For it is one which does not need the confirmation 
of historical facts—nay, it would be foolish to attempt to give 
such. The letteris perishable—in its very nature necessarily 
so; it is perishable, like the hand that wrote it, like the eyes 
that were to read it. The letter-writer works as little for 
posterity as for the public of his own time;? just as the 
true letter cannot be written over again, it exists in but a 
single copy. It is only the book that is multiplied and 
thus rendered accessible to the public, accessible, possibly, 
to posterity. Fortunately we possess letters that are old, 
extremely old, but we shall never gain a sight of the oldest 
of them all; it was a letter, and was able to guard itself and 
its secret. Among all nations, before the age of literature, 
there were the days when people wrote, indeed, but did not 
yet write books. In the same way people prayed, of course, 
and probably prayed better, long before there were any 
service-books; and they had come near to God before they 
wrote down the proofs of His existence. The letter, should 
we ask about the essential character of it, carries us into 
the sacred solitude of simple, unaffected humanity; when we 
ask about its history, it directs us to the childhood’s years of 
the pre-literary man, when there was no book to trouble him. 


1 Birt, Buchwesen, p. 2: “Similarly the point of separation between a 
private writing and a literary work was the moment when [in antiquity] an 
author delivered his manuscript to his own slaves or to those of a contractor 
in order that copies of it might be produced ”’. 

2A. Stahr, Aristotelia, i., Halle, 1830, p. 192 f. 

8 Wellhausen, Israelitische und Jiidische Geschichte, p. 58: ‘ Already 
in early times writing was practised, but in documents and contracts only; 
also letters when the contents of the message were not for the light of day 
or when, for other reasons, they required to be kept secret”. Hebrew litera. 
ture blossomed forth only later. 
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: 4, When the friend has for ever parted from his comrades, 

the master from his disciples, then the bereaved bethink 
themselves, with sorrowful reverence, of all that the de- 
“| parted one was to them. “The old pages, which the beloved 
" one delivered to them in some blessed hour, speak to them 
with a more than persuasive force; they are read and re- 
read, they are exchanged one for another, copies are taken 
of letters in the possession of friends, the precious fragments 
are collected: perhaps it is decided that the collection be 
multiplied—among the great unknown public there may 
be some unknown one who is longing for the same 
stimulus which the bereaved themselves have received. 
And thus it happens now and then that, from motives of 
reverent love, the letters of the great are divested of their 
confidential character: they are formed into literature, the 
letters subsequently become ‘a book. When, by the 
Euphrates or the Nile, preserved in the ruins of some 
fallen civilisation, we find letters the age of which can 
only be computed by centuries and millenniums, the science 
of our fortunate day rejoices; she hands over the vener- 
able relics to a grateful public in a new garb, and so, in our 
own books and in our own languages, we read the reports 
which the Palestinian vassals had to make to Pharaoh upon 
their tablets of clay, long before there was any Old Testa- 
ment or any People of Israel; we learn the sufferings and 
the longings of Egyptian monks from shreds of papyrus 
which are as old as the book of the Seventy Interpreters. 
Thus it is the science of to-day that has stripped these 
private communications of a hoary past of their most 
peculiar characteristic, and which has at length transformed 
letters, true letters, into literature. As little, however, as 
some unknown man, living in the times of Imperial Rome, 
put the toy into the grave of his child in order that it should 
sometime be discovered and placed in a museum, just as 
little are the private letters which have at length been trans- 
formed into literature by publication, to be, on that account, 
thought of as literature. Letters remain letters whether 
oblivion hides them with its protecting veil, or whether now 
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reverence, now science, or, again, reverence and science in 
friendly conspiracy, think it well to withhold the secret no 
longer from the reverent or the eager seeker after truth. 
What the editor, in publishing such letters, takes from 
them, the readers, if they can do anything more than spell, 
must restore by recognising, in true historical perspective, 
their simple and unaffected beauty. 

5. When for the first time a book was compiled from 
letters,—it would be reverential love, rather than science, 
that made the beginning here—the age of literature had, of 
course, dawned long ago, and had long ago constructed 
the various literary forms with which it worked. That 
book, the first to be compiled from real letters, added 
another to the already existent forms. One would, of 
course, hardly venture to say that it forthwith added the 
literary letter, the epistle,! to the forms of published litera- 
ture; the said book only gave, against its will, so to speak, 
the impetus to the development of this new literary eidos.? _ 
The present writer cannot imagine that the composition 
and publication of literary treatises in the form of letters 
was anterior to the compilation of a book from actual 
letters. So soon, however, as such a book existed, the 
charming novelty of it invited to imitation. Had the in- 
vitation been rightly understood, the only inducement that 
should have been felt was to publish the letters of other 
venerable men, and, in point of fact, the invitation was not 
seldom understood in this its true sense. From almost 
every age we have received such collections of “ genuine,” 
“real” letters—priceless jewels for the historian of the 
human spirit. But the literary man is frequently more 
of a literary machine than a true man, and thus, when the 


1JIn the following pages the literary letter [Litteraturbrief] will 
continue to be so named: the author considers that the borrowed word 
appropriately expresses the technical sense. 

2. Susemihl, Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur im der Alexan- 
drinerzeit, ii., Leipzig, 1892, p. 579: “It may well be that the first impulse 
to this branch of authorship was given by the early collecting together, in 
the individual schools of philosophy, such as the Epicurean, of the genuine 
correspondence of their founders and oldest members ”’. 
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first collection of letters appeared, it was the literary, rather 
than the human, interest of it which impressed him; the 
accidental and external, rather than the inscrutably strange 
inmost essence of it. Instead of rejoicing that his pur- 
blind eye might here catch a glimpse of a great human 
soul, he resolved to write a volume of letters on his own 
part. He knew not what he did, and had no feeling that 
he was attempting anything unusual;! he did not see that, 
by his literary purpose, he was himself destroying the very 
possibility of its realisation; for letters are experiences, 
and experiences cannot be manufactured. The father of 
the epistle was no great pioneer spirit, but a mere para- 
craphist, a mere mechanic. But perhaps he had once 
heard a pastoral song among the hills, and afterwards at 
home set himself down to make another of the same: the 
wondering applause of his crowd of admirers confirmed him 
in the idea that he had succeeded. If then he had achieved 
his aim in the matter of a song, why should he not do the 
same with letters? And so he set himself down and made 
them. But the prototype, thus degraded to a mere pattern, 
mistrustfully refused to show its true face, not to speak of 
its heart, to this pale and suspicious-looking companion, 
and the result was that the epistle could learn no more 
from the letter than a little of its external form. If the 
true letter might be compared to a prayer, the epistle which 
mimicked it was only a babbling; if there beamed forth 
in the letter the wondrous face of a child, the epistle grinned 
stiffly and stupidly, like a puppet. 

But the puppet pleased ; its makers knew how to bring 
it to perfection, and to give it more of a human appearance. 
Indeed, it happened now and then that a real artist occupied 
an idle hour in the fashioning of such an object. This, of 
course, turned out better than most others of a similar kind, 


1 Cf. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Aristoteles und Athen, ii., Berlin, 
1893, p. 392: ‘‘He [Isocrates] did not understand that the letter, as a con- 
fidential and spontaneous utterance, is well written only when it is written 
for reading, not hearing, when it is distinguished from the set oration car 
elSos”. This judgment applies also to real, genuine letters by Isocrates. 
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and was more pleasant to look at than an ugly child for 
instance; in any case it could not disturb one by its noise. 
A good epistle, in fact, gives one more pleasure than a 
worthless letter, and in no literature is there any lack of 
good epistles. They often resemble letters so much that a 
reader permits himself for the moment to be willingly deceived 
as to their actual character. But letters they are not, and 
the more strenuously they try to be letters, the more vividly 
do they reveal that they are not.! Even the grapes of 
Zeuxis could deceive only the sparrows; one even suspects 
that they were no true sparrows, but cage-birds rather, which 
had lost their real nature along with their freedom and 
pertness ; our Rhine-land sparrows would not have left their 
vineyards for anything of the kind. Those of the epistle- 
writers who were artists were themselves most fully aware 
that in their epistles they worked at best artificially, 
and, in fact, had to do so. ‘The editor requests that the 
readers of this book will not forget the title of it: it is only 
a book of letters, letters merely relating to the study of 
theology. In letters one does not look for treatises, still less 
for treatises in rigid uniformity and proportion of parts. 
As material offers itself and varies, as conversation comes 
and goes, often as personal inclinations or incidental occur- 
rences determine and direct, so do the letters wind about 
and flow on; and I am greatly in error if it be not this 
thread of living continuity, this capriciousness of origin and 
circumstances, that realises the result which we desiderate 
on the written page, but which, of course, subsequently dis- 
appears in the printing. Nor can I conceal the fact that 
these letters, as now printed, are wanting just in what 
is perhaps most instructive, viz., the more exact criticism of 
particular works. There was, however, no other way of 
doing it, and I am still uncertain whether the following 
letters, in which the materials grow always the more special, 


1 Von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Antigonos von Karystos (Philologische 
Untersuchungen, iv.), Berlin, 1881, p. 151, says, “ Such letters as are actually 
written with a view to publication are essentially different in character from 
private correspondence”. 
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the more important, the more personal, are fit for printing at 
all. The public voice of the market-place and the confidential 
one of private correspondence are, and always continue to 
be, very different.” Herder} in these words, which are a 
classical description of the true idea of a letter, claims that 
his book has, in fact, the character of actual letters, but is 
nevertheless quite well aware that a printed (that is, accord- 
ing to the context, a literary) letter is essentially different 
from a letter that is actually such. 

It is easy to understand how the epistle became a 
favourite form of published literature in almost all literary 
nations. There could hardly be a more convenient form. 
The extraordinary convenience of it lay in the fact that 
it was, properly speaking, so altogether ‘‘unliterary,” that, 
in fact, it did not deserve to be called a ‘“‘form” at all. 
One needed but to label an address on any piece of tittle- 
tattle, and lo! one had achieved what else could have been 
accomplished only by a conscientious adherence to the strict 
rules of artistic form. Neither as to expression nor contents 
-does the epistle make any higher pretensions. The writer 
could, in the matter of style, write as he pleased, and the 
address on the letter became a protective mark for thoughts 
that would have been too silly for a poem, and too paltry 
for an essay. The epistle, if we disregard the affixed 
address, need be no more than, say a feuilleton or a causerie. 
The zenith of epistolography may always be looked upon as 
assuredly indicating the decline of literature; literature be- 
comes decadent—Alexandrian, so to speak—and although 
epistles may have been composed and published by great 
creative spirits, still the derivative character of the move- 
ment cannot be questioned: even the great will want to 
gossip, to lounge, to take it easy for once. Their epistles 
may be good, but the epistle in general, as a literary pheno- 
menon, is light ware indeed. 


6. Of collections of letters, bearing the name of well- 


known poets and philosophers, we have, indeed, a great 


1 Briefe, das Studiwm der Theologie betreffend, Third Part, Frankfurt 
and Leipzig, 1790, Preface to the first edition, pp. i.-iii. 
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profusion. Many of them are not ‘‘genuine”; they were 
composed and given to the world by others under the pro- 
tection of a great name.’ A timid ignorance, having no 
true notion of literary usages, inconsiderately stigmatises 
one and all of these with the ethical term forgery; it fondly 
imagines that everything in the world can be brought be- 
tween the two poles moral and immoral, and overlooks the 
fact that the endless being and becoming of things is 
generally realised according to non-ethical laws, and needs 
to be judged as an ethical adiaphoron. He who tremulously 
supposes that questions of genuineness in the history of 
literature are, as such, problems of the struggle between 
truth and falsehood, ought also to have the brutal courage 
to describe all literature as forgery. The literary man, as 
compared with the non-literary, is always a person under 
constraint; he does not draw from the sphere of prosaic 
circumstance about him, but places himself under the 
dominion of the ideal, about which no one knows better than 
himself that it never was, and never will be, real. The 
literary man, with every stroke of his pen, removes himself 
farther from trivial actuality, just because he wishes to alter 
it, to ennoble or annihilate it, just because he can never 
acknowledge it as it is. As a man he feels indeed that he 
ig sold under the domain of the wretched “object”. He 
knows that when he writes upon the laws of the cosmos, 
he is naught but a foolish boy gathering shells by the 
shore of the ocean; he enriches the literature of his nation 


1The origin of spurious collections of letters among the Greeks is 
traced back to ‘the exercises in style of the Athenian schools of rhetoric in 
the earlier and earliest Hellenistic period,” Swsemihl, ii., pp. 448, 579, If 
some callow rhetorician succeeded in performing an exercise of this kind 
specially well, he might feel tempted to publish it. But it is not impossible 
that actual forgeries were committed for purposes of gain by trading with the 
great libraries, cf. Susemihl, ii., pp. 449 f.; Bentley, p. 9 f., in Ribbeck’s 
German edition, p. 81 ff.; A. M. Zumetikos, De Alewandri Olympiadisque 
epistularum fontibus et reliquiis, Berlin, 1894, p. 1.—As late as 1551, Joachim 
Camerarius ventured on the harmless jest of fabricating, ‘“‘ ad institutionem 
puerilem,” a correspondence in Greek between Paul and the Presbytery of 
Ephesus (Th. Zahn, Geschichte des Neutestamentlichen Kanons, ii., 2, 


Erlangen and Leipzig, 1892, p. 365). 
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by a Faust, meanwhile sighing for a revelation; or he is 
driven about by the thought that something must be done 
for his unbelief—yet he writes Discourses upon Religion. 
And thus he realises that he is entangled in the contradic- 
tion between the Infinite and the Finite, while the small 
prosperous folks, whose sleepy souls reck not of his pain, 
are lulled by him into the delightful dream that we only 
need to build altars to truth, beauty, and eternity in order 
to possess these things; when they have awaked, they can 
but reproach him for having deceived them. They discover 
that he is one of themselves; they whisper to each other 
that the sage, the poet, the prophet, is but a man after all 
—wiser, it may be, but not more clever, or better, than 
others. He who might have been their guide—not in- 
deed to his own poor hovel but to the city upon the hill, 
not built by human hands—is compensated with some 
polite-sounding phrase. The foolish ingrates! Literature 
presents us with the unreal, just because it subserves the 
truth; the literary man abandons himself, just because he 
strives for the ends of humanity; he is unnatural, just be- 
cause he would give to others something better than him- 
self. What holds good of literature in general must also 
be taken into account in regard to each of its characteristic 
phenomena. Just as little as Plato’s Socrates and Schiller’s 
Wallenstein are ‘‘ forgeries,” so little dare we so name the 
whole ‘‘pseudonymous’’? literature. We may grant at 
once, indeed, that some, at least, of the writings which go 
under false names were intentionally forged by the writers 

1 Cf. the confession made by U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Aristoteles 
und Athen, i., Berlin, 1893, Preface, p. vi.: “The task of authorship demands 
an end attained—in irreconcilable antithesis to the investigations of science. 
The Phaedrus has taught us that the book in general is a pitiful thing as 
compared with living investigation, and it is to be hoped that we are wiser in 
our class-rooms than in our books. But Plato, too, wrote books; he spoke 
forth freely each time what he knew as well as he knew it, assured that he 


would contradict himself, and hopeful that he would correct himself, next 
time he wrote.” 


2The term pseudonymous of itself certainly implies blame, but it has 
become so much worn in the using, that it is also applied in quite an in- 
nocent sense. 
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of them; pseudonymity in political or ecclesiastical works 
is in every case suspicious, for no one knows better how to 
use sacred and sanctifying ends than does the undisciplined 
instinct of monarchs and hierarchs, and the followers of 
them. But there is also a pseudonymity which is innocent, 
sincere, and honest,! and if a literary product permits of any 
inferences being drawn from it respecting the character of 
the writer, then, in such a case of pseudonymity, one may 
not think of malice or cowardice, but rather of modesty and 
natural timidity. Between the genuine? and the pseudony- 
mous epistle there does not exist the same profound and 
essential difference as between the epistle and the letter. 
The epistle is never genuine in the sense in which the letter 
is ; it never can be so, because it can adopt the form of the 
letter only by surrendering the essence. An epistle of 
Herder, however like a letter it may look, is yet not a letter 
of Herder: it was not Herder the man, but Herder the 
theological thinker and author, that wrote it: it is genuine 
in an ungenuine sense—like an apple-tree which, flourishing 
in September, certainly has genuine apple blossoms, but 
which must surely be altogether ashamed of such in the 
presence of its own ripening fruits. Literary “ genuine- 
ness” is not to be confounded with genuine naturalness. 
Questions of genuineness in literature may cause us to rack 
our brains: but what is humanly genuine is never a problem 


1 Of, on this point specially Jiilicher, Hinleitung im das N. T., p. 32 ff, 


2 The discussion which occupies the remainder of this paragraph is one 
which may, indeed, be translated, but can hardly be transferred, into English. 
It turns partly on the ambiguity of the German word echt, and partly on 
a distinction corresponding to that which English critics have tried to 
establish between the words ‘‘genuine” and ‘“‘authentic’”—a long-vexed 
question which now practice rather than theory is beginning to settle. Echt 
means authentic, as applied, for instance, to a book written by the author 
whose name it bears; it also means genwine both as applied to a true record 
of experience, whether facts or feelings, and as implying the truth (that is 
the naturalness, spontaneity or reality) of the experience itself. The trans- 
lator felt that, in justice to the author, he must render echt throughout 
the passage in question by a single word, and has therefore chosen genwine, 
as representing, more adequately than any other, the somewhat wide con- 
notation of the German adjective.—Tr. 
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to the genuine man. From the epistle that was genuine in; 
a mere literary sense there was but a step to the fictitious 
epistle; while the genuine letter could at best be mimicked, 
the genuine epistle was bound to be imitated, and, indeed, 
invited to imitation. The collections of genuine letters 
indirectly occasioned the writing of epistles: the collections 5 
of genuine epistles were immediately followed by the litera- 
ture of the fictitious epistle. 


TI. 


7. In the foregoing remarks on questions of prin- 
ciple, the author has in general tacitly presupposed the 
iterary conditions into which we are carried by the Graeco- 
the basis.! These i “eRe seem to him ce demand that we 
should not summarily include all that has been handed down 
to us bearing the wide, indefinite name of letter, under 
the equally indefinite term Literature of letters (Brief- 
litteratur), but that each separate fragment of these in- 
teresting but neglected compositions be set in its proper 
place in the line of development, which is as follows—real 
letter, letter that has subsequently become literature, epistle, ficti- 
tious epistle. Should it be demanded that the author fill 
up the various stages of this development with historical 
references, he would be at a loss. It has been already in- 
dicated that the first member of the series, viz., the letier, 
belongs to pre-literary times: it is not only impossible to 
give an example of this, but also unreasonable to demand 
one. With more plausibility one might expect that some- 
thing certain ought to be procured in connection with the 
other stages, which belong in a manner to literary times, 


1 The history of the literature of “letters” among the Italian Humanists 
is, from the point of view of method, specially instructive. Stahr, Aristotelia, 
ii., p. 187 £., has already drawn attention to it. The best information on 
the subject is to be found in G. Voigt’s Die Wicderbelebung des classischen 
Alterthums oder das erste Jahrhundert des Humanismus, ii.*, Berlin, 1893, 
pp. 417-436. 
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and, as such, can be historically checked. But even if the 
broad field of ancient ‘‘letters’’ were more extensively 
cultivated than has hitherto been the case, still we could 
establish at best no more than the first known instance of 
a subsequent collection of real letters, of an epistle or of a 
fictitious epistle, but would not reach the beginnings of the 
literary movement itself. The line in question can only be 
drawn on the ground of general considerations, nor does the 
author see how else it could be drawn. No one will ques- 
tion that the real letter was the first, the fictitious epistle 
the last, link in the development; as little will any one 
doubt that the epistle must have been one of the intervening 
links between the two.! The only uncertainty is as to the 
origin of the epistle itself; it, of course, presupposes the 
real letter, being an imitation of it; but that it presupposes 
as well the collection of real letters, as we think pro- 
bable in regard to Greek literature, cannot be established 
with certainty for the history of literature in general. Asa 
matter of fact, the epistle, as a form of literature, is found 
among the Egyptians at a very early period, and the author 
does not know how it originated there. The Archduke 
Rainer’s collection of Papyri at Vienna contains a poetical 
description of the town of Pi-Ramses, dating from the 12th 
century B.C., which is written in the form of a letter, and 
is in part identical with Papyrus Anastasi III. in the British 
Museum. This MS. ‘shows that in such letters we have, 
not private correspondence, but literary compositions, 
which must have enjoyed a wide circulation in ancient 
Egypt; it thus affords us valuable materials towards the 
characterisation of the literature of ancient Egypt”.? If, 


1 Von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Antigonos von Karystos, p. 151; “I 
cannot imagine that fictitious correspondence, as a species of literature, was 
anterior in time to genuine”. 

2 J. Karabacek, Wittheilungen aus der Sammlung der Papyrus Erzherzog 
Raimer, i., Vienna, 1887, p. 51; cf. J. Krall, Guide-book of the Exhibition 
[of the Pap. Erzh. Rainer], Vienna, 1894, p. 32.—The author doubts whether 
the term literature should really be applied to the letters in cuneiform 
character which were published by Fried. Delitzsch (Beitrdge zur Assyriologie, 
1893 and 1894) under the title of ‘‘ Babylonisch-Assyrische Brieflittertaur”’, 
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therefore, we can hardly say that the epistle first originated 
among the Greeks, yet, notwithstanding the above facts, we 
may assume that it might arise quite independently under 
the special conditions of Greek Literature, and that, in fact, 
it did so arise. 

8. Now whatever theory one may have about the nat 
of the epistle among the Greeks, that question is of no 
| great importance for the problem of the historian of literary 
| phenomena in general, viz., the analysis into their con- 
| stituent parts of the writings which have been transmitted 
“\to us as a whole under the ambiguous name of “‘ letters” 

* What is important in this respect are the various catenones 
to which those constituent parts must be assigned in order 
that they may be clearly distinguished from each other. 
We may, therefore, ignore the question as to the origin of 
these categories—like all questions about the origin of such 
products of the mind, it is to a large extent incapable of any 
final solution; let it suffice that all these categories are 
represented among the ‘‘letters”’ that have been transmitted 
from the past. The usage of scientific language is, indeed, 
not so uniform as to render a definition of terms super- 
fluous. The following preliminary remarks may therefore 
be made; they may serve at the same time to justify the 
terms hitherto used in this book. 

Above all, it is misleading merely to talk of letters, 
without having defined the term more particularly. The 
perception of this fact has influenced many to speak of the 
private letter in contradistinction to the literary letter, and 
this distinction may express the actual observed fact that 
the true letter is something private, a personal and con- 
fidential matter. But the expression is none the less in- 
adequate, for it may mislead. Thus B. Weiss,! for instance, 
uses it as the antithesis of the pastoral letter (Gemeindebrief) ; 
a terminology which does not issue from the essence of 
the letter, but from the fact of a possible distinction among 
those to whom it may be addressed. We might in the same 
way distinguish between the private letter and the family 


1 Meyer, xiv.® (1888), p. 187. 
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letter, z.e., the letter which a son, for instance, might send 
from abroad to those at home. But it is plain that, in the 
circumstances, such a distinction would be meaningless, for 
that letter also is a private one. Or, take the case of a 
clergyman, acting as army chaplain in the enemy’s country, 
who writes a letter’ to his distant congregation at home; 
such would be a congregational letter—perhaps it is even read 
in church by the locum _tenens ; but it would manifestly not 
differ in the slightest from a private letter, provided, that is, 
that the writer’s heart was in the right place. The more pri- 
vate, the more personal, the more special it is, all the better 
a congregational letter will it be; a right sort of congrega- 
tion would not welcome paragraphs of pastoral theology— 
they get such things from the locwm tenens, for he is not 
long from college. The mere fact that the receivers of a 
letter are a plurality, does not constitute a public in the 
literary sense, and, again, an epistle directed to a single 
private individual is not on that account a private letter 
—it is literature. It is absurd, then, to define the specific 
character of a piece of writing which looks like a letter 
merely according to whether the writer addresses the re- 
ceivers in the second person singular or plural;* the dis- 
tinguishing feature cannot be anything merely formal (formal, 
moreover, in a superficial sense of that word), but can only be 
the inner special purpose of the writer. It is thus advisable, 
if we are to speak scientifically, to avoid the use of such 
merely external categories as congregational letter, and also to 
substitute for private letter a more accurate expression. As 
such we are at once confronted by the simple designation 
letter, but this homely term, in consideration of the in- 
definiteness which it has acquired in the course of centuries, 
will hardly suffice by itself; we must find an adjunct for it. 


1 Cf. for instance the letter of K. Ninck to his congregation at Friicht, 
of the 1st September, 1870—from Corny ; partly printed in F. Cuntz’s Karl 
Wilh. Theodor Ninck. Ein Lebensbild. 2nd edn., Herborn, 1891, p. 94 ff. 

2 This difference does not, of course, hold in modern English; we can 
hardly imagine a letter-writer employing the singular forms thou, thee, But 
the distinction does not necessarily hold in German either.—Tr. 
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The term true letter is therefore used here, after the example 
of writers! who are well able to teach us what a letter is. 

When a true letter becomes literature by means of its 
publication, we manifestly obtain no new species thereby. 
To the historian of literature, it still remains what it was 
to the original receiver of it—a true letter: even when given 
to the public, it makes a continual protest against its being 
deemed a thing of publicity. We must so far favour it as 
to respect its protest; were we to separate it in any way 
from other true letters which were fortunate enough never 
to have their obscurity disturbed, we should but add to the 
injustice already done to it by its being published. 

A new species is reached only when we come to the 
letter published professedly as literatwre, which as such is 
altogether different from the first class. Here also we meet 
with various designations in scientific language. But the 
adoption of a uniform terminology is not nearly so im- 
portant in regard to this class as in regard to the true 
letter. One may call it literary letter,? or, as has been done 
above for the sake of simplicity, epistlh—no importance need 
be attached to the designation, provided the thing itself be 
clear. The subdivisions, again, which may be inferred from 
the conditions of origin of the epistle, are of course unessen- 
tial; they are not the logical divisions of the concept epistle, but 
simply classifications of extant epistles according to their 
, historical character, i.¢., we distinguish between authentic 
and wnauthentic epistles, and again, in regard to the latter, 


1H. Reuss, Die Geschichte der h. Schriften N. T.8§ 74, p. 70, uses the 
expression true letters, addressed to definite and particular readers. Von 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Aristoteles und Athen, ii., p- 893; cf. p. 894: reaj 
letters ; ibid., p. 892, letters, émiororat in the Jull sense of the word. The same 
author in Hin Weihgeschenk des Eratosthenes, in Nachrichten der Kgl. Gesell- 
schaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, 1894, p. 5: true private letter.—Birt 
also uses—besides the designations private writing (Buchwesen, pp. 2, 20, 61, 
277, 443) and incidental letter (pp. 61, 325)—the expression true correspondence 
(wirkliche Correspondenzen, p. 326). Similarly A. Westermann, De epi- 
stolarum scriptoribus graecis 8 progrr., i., Leipzig, 1851, p. 18, calls them 


‘‘veras epistolas, h. e. tales, quae ab auctoribus ad ipsos, quibus inscribuntur, 
homines reyera datae sunt”’, 


2 Von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Hin Wethgeschenk des Eratosthenes, p. 3, 
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between innocent fabrications and forgeries with a “ten- 
dency ”’. 

Furnished with these definitions, we approach the im- 
mense quantity of written material which has been be- 
queathed to us by Graeco-Roman antiquity under the 
ambiguous term émicronal, epistulae. The sheets which we 
have inherited from the bountiful past, and which have been 
brought into confusion by legacy-hunters and legal advisers, 
so to speak, perhaps even by the palsied but venerable hand 
of their aged proprietrix herself, must first of all be duly 
arranged before we can congratulate ourselves on their 
possession. In point of fact, the work of arrangement is 
by no means so far advanced as the value of the inheritance 
deserves to have it.1 But what has already been done 
affords, even to the outsider, at least the superficial impres- 
sion that we possess characteristic representatives, from 
ancient times, of all the categories of émiorodai which have 
been established in the foregoing pages. 


III. 


9. We can be said to possess true letters from ancient 
times—in_ the full sense of the word possess only when we 
have the originals. And, in fact, the “Papyrus discoveries 
of the last decade have placed us in the favourable position 
of being able to think of as our very own an enormous 
number of true letters in the original, extending from the 
Ptolemaic period till far on in medieval times. The author 
is forced to confess that, previous to his acquaintance with 
ancient Papyrus letters (such as it was—only in facsimiles), 
he had never rightly known, or, at least, never rightly 
realised within his own mind, what a letter was. Com- 
paring a Papyrus letter of the Ptolemaic period with a 
fragment from a tragedy, written also on Papyrus, and of 

1 Among philologists one hears often enough the complaint about 
the neglect of the study of ancient “letters”. The classical preparatory 
labour of Bentley has waited long in vain for the successor of which both it 


and its subject were worthy. It is only recently that there appears to have 
sprung up a more general interest in the matter. 
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about the game age, no one perceives any external dif- 
ference; the same written characters, the same writing 
material, the same place of discovery. And yet the two 
are as different in their essential character as are reality 
and art: the one, a leaf with writing on it, which has served 
some perfectly definite and never-to-be-repeated purpose in 
human intercourse; the other, the derelict leaf of a book, a 
fragment of literature. 

These letters will of themselves reveal what they are, 
better than the author could, and in evidence of this, there 
follows a brief selection of letters from the Egyptian town of 
Oxyrhynchus, the English translation of which (from Greek) 
all but verbally corresponds to that given by Messrs. Gren- 
fell and Hunt in their edition of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri.! 
The author has selected such letters as date from the century 
in which our Saviour walked about in the Holy Land, in 
which Paul wrote his letters, and the beginnings of the New 
Testament collection were made.? 


I. 
Letter from Chaireas to Tyrannos.? A.D. 25-26, 


‘““Chaireas to his dearest Tyrannos, many greetings. 
Write out immediately the list of arrears both of corn 
and money for the twelfth year of Tiberius Caesar 
Augustus, as Severus has given me instructions for demand- 
ing their payment. I have already written to you to be firm 
and demand payment until I come in peace. Do not there- 
fore neglect this, but prepare the statements of corn and 
money from the . . . year to the eleventh for the presenta- 
tion of the demands. Good-bye.” 

Address: ‘‘ To T'yrannos, dioiketes”’. 


1The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, edited... by Bernard P. Grenfell and 
Arthur 8. Hunt, Part I., London, 1898; Part II., London, 1899. For those 
who feel themselves more specially interested in the subject, a comparison 
with the original Greek texts will, of course, be necessary. 


2 The German edition of this work contains a Greek transcription, with 
annotations, of ten Papyrus letters (distinct from those given here) from 
Egypt, of dates varying from 255 B.c. to the 2nd-3rd centuries a.D. 

3 The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, No. 291, ii., p. 291. 


Chaireas was strategus 
of the Oxyrhynchite nome. Tyrannos was diouKxnrhs. 
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II. 


Letter of Recommendation from Theon to Tyrannos.2 
About A.D, 25. 


“Theon to his esteemed Tyrannos, many greetings. 
Herakleides, the bearer of this letter, is my brother. I 
therefore entreat you with all my power to treat him as 
your protégé. I have also written to your brother Hermias, 
asking him to communicate with you about him. You will 
confer upon me a very great favour if Herakleides gains your 
notice. Before all else you have my good wishes for un- 
broken health and prosperity. Good-bye.” 

Address: ‘“‘To Tyrannos, dioiketes’’. 


III. 
Letter from Dionysios to his Sister Didyme.? A.D. 27. 


‘“‘ Dionysios to his sister Didyme, many greetings, and 
good wishes for continued health. You have sent me no 
word about the clothes either by letter or by message, and 
they are still waiting until you send me word. Provide the 
bearer of this letter, Theonas, with any assistance that he 
wishes for. ... Take care of yourself and all your house- 
hold. Good-bye. The 14th year of Tiberius Caesar Augus- 
tus, Athyr 18.” 

Address : ‘‘ Deliver from Dionysios to his sister Didyme”’. 


IV. 
Letter from Thaeisus to her mother Syras.? About A.D. 35, 


““Thaeisus to her mother Syras. I must tell you 
that Seleukos came here and has fled. Don’t trouble to 
explain (?). Let Lucia wait until the year. Let me know 


the day. Salute Ammonas my brother and... and my 
sister . . . and my father Theonas.”’ 
V. 


Letter from Ammonios to his father Ammonios.4 A.D. 54. 


“ Ammonios to his father Ammonios, greeting. Kindly 
write me in a note the record of the sheep, how many more 


1 The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, No. 292, ii., p. 292. 
2 Toid., No. 298, ii., p. 298. 3 Ibid., No. 295, ii., p. 296. 
4 Tbid., No. 297, ii., p. 298. 
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you have by the lambing beyond those included in the first 
return. . . . Good-bye. The 14th year of Tiberius Claudius 
Caesar Augustus, Epeiph 29.” 

Address: ‘To my father Ammonios”’. 


VI. 
Letter from Indike to Thaeisus.! Late First Century. 


‘“‘Indike to Thaeisus, greeting. I sent you the bread- 
basket by Taurinus the camel-man; please send me an 
answer that you have received it. Salute my friend Theon 
and Nikobulos and Dioskoros and Theon and Hermokles, 
who have my best wishes. Longinus salutes you. Good- 
bye. Month Germanikos 2.” 

Address: ‘“‘To Theon,? son of Nikobulos, elaiochristes 
at the Gymnasion”’. 


VII. 
Letter of Consolation from Eirene to Taonnophris and 
Philon.? Second Century. 


“‘Hirene to Taonnophris and Philon, good cheer. I 
was as much grieved and shed as many tears over Eumoiros 
as I shed for Didymas, and I did everything that was fitting, 
and so did my whole family,* Epaphrodeitos and Thermuthion 
and Philion and Apollonios and Plantas. But still there is 
nothing one can do in the face of such trouble. So I leave 
you to comfort yourselves. Good-bye. Athyr 1.” 

Address: “‘ To Taonnophris and Philon”. 


VIII. 
Letter from Korbolon to Herakleides.> Second Century. 


‘“‘Korbolon to Herakleides, greeting. I send you the 
key by Horion, and the piece of the lock by Onnophris, the 
camel-driver of Apollonios. I enclosed in the former packet 
a pattern of white-violet colour. I beg you to be good 
enough to match it, and buy me two drachmas’ weight, and 
send it to me at once by any messenger you can find, for 


1 The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, No. 300, ii., p. 301. 

2 Theon is probably the husband of Thaeisus. 

3 The Oxyrhynchus Papyrt, No. 115, i., p. 181. 

4 adyres of euot. Grenfell and Hunt: all my friends. 
5 The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, No. 118, i., p. 178 £. 
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the tunic is to be woven immediately. I received everything 
you told me to expect by Onnophris safely. I send you by 
the same Onnophris six quarts of good apples. I thank all 
the gods to think that I came upon Plution in the Oxy- 
rhynchite nome. Do not think that I took no trouble about 
the key. The reason is that the smith is a long way from 
us. I wonder that you did not see your way to let me have 
what I asked you to send by Korbolon, especially when I 
wanted it for a festival. I beg you to buy mea silver seal, 
and to send it me with all speed. Take care that Onnophris 
buys me what Hirene’s mother told him. I told him that 
Syntrophos said that nothing more should be given to 
Amarantos on my account. Let me know what you have 
given him that I may settle accounts with him. Otherwise 
I and my son will come for this purpose. [On the verso] I 
had the large cheeses from Korbolon. I did not, however, 
want large ones, but small. Let me know of anything that 
you want, and I will gladly do it. Farewell. Payni Ist. 
(P.S.) Send me an obol’s worth of cake for my nephew.” 
Address: ‘‘To Herakleides, son of Ammonios.”’ 


10. But we must not think that the heritage of true 
letters which we have received from the past is wholly com- 
“prised in the Papyrus letters which have been thus finely 
‘preserved as autographs. In books and booklets which have 
~been transmitted to us as consisting of émiorodal, and in 
others as well, there is contained a goodly number of true 
letters, for the preservation of which we are indebted to the 
circumstance that some one, at some time subsequent to 
their being written, treated them as literature. Just as at 
some future time posterity will be grateful to our learned 
men of to-day for their having published the Papyrus letters, 
i.e., treated them as literature, so we ourselves have every 
cause for gratitude to those individuals, for the most part 
unknown, who long ago committed the indiscretion of 
making books out of letters. The great men whose letters, 
fortunately for us, were overtaken by this fate, were not on 
that account epistolographers; they were letter-writers— 
like the strange saints of the Serapeum and the obscure 
men and women of the Fayyim. No doubt, by reason of 
their letters having been preserved as literature, they have 


’ 
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often been considered as epistolographers, and the misunder- 
standing may have been abetted by the vulgar notion that 
those celebrated men had the consciousness of their cele- 
brity even when they laughed and yawned, and that they 
could not speak or write a single word without imagining 
that amazed mankind was standing by to hear andread. We 
have not as yet, in every case, identified those whom we 
have to thank for real letters. But it will be sufficient for 
our purpose if we restrict ourselves to a few likely instances. 

The letters of Aristotle (+ 322 B.c.) were published at a 
| very early period: their publication gave the lie, in a very 
effective manner, to a fictitious collection which came out 
shortly after his death.! These letters were ‘true letters, 
occasioned by the requirements of private correspondence, 
not products of art, i.c., treatises in the form of letters”. 
This collection is usually considered to be the first instance 
of private letters being subsequently published.? It is there- 
fore necessary to mention them here, though, indeed, it is 
uncertain whether anything really authentic has been pre- 
served among the fragments which have come down to us;4 
by far the greater number of these were certainly products 
of the fictitious literary composition of the Alexandrian 
period.°—The case stands more favourably with regard to 
the nine letters transmitted to us under the name of Isocrates 
(+ 838 B.c.).° The most recent editor’ of them comes to 
the following conclusions. The first letter, to Dionysios, is 
authentic. The two letters of introduction, Nos. 7 and 8, to 
Timotheos of Heracleia and the inhabitants of Mitylene 
respectively, bear the same mark of authenticity: ‘“‘so much 


1Von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Antigonos von Karystos, p. 151. 

2Stahr, Avistotelia, i., p. 195. 

8 Von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Antigonos von Karystos, p. 151; Suse- 
mihl, ii., 580. 


] 4Hercher, pp. 172-174. 5 Susemihl, ii., 580 £. 


6 Hercher, pp. 819-336. 


7Von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Aristoteles und Athen, ii., pp. 391-399. 


It is unfortunate that some of the most recent critics of Paul’s Letters had 


) not those few pages before them. They might then have seen, perhaps, 


| both what a letter is, and what method is. 
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detail, which, wherever we can test it, we recognise to be 
historically accurate, and which, to a much greater extent, 
we are not at all in a position to judge, is not found in 
forgeries, unless they are meant to serve other than their 
ostensible purposes. There can be no talk of that in the 
case before us. In these letters some forms of expression 
occur more than once (7, 11 = 8, 10), but there is nothing 
extraordinary in that. If Isocrates wrote these we must 
credit him with having issued many such compositions.’ ! 
These genuine letters of Isocrates are of interest also in 
regard to their form, as they show “ that Isocrates applied 
his rhetorical style also to his letters. . . . Considered from 
the point of view of style, they are not letters at all.”’? The 
author considers this fact to be very instructive in regard to 
method; it confirms the thesis expressed above, viz., that in 
answering the question as to what constitutes a trwe letter, 
it is never the form which is decisive, but ultimately only 
the intention of the writer; there ought not to be, but as a 
matter of fact there are, letters which read like pamphlets ; 
there are epistles, again, which chatter so insinuatingly that 
we forget that their daintiness is nothing but a suspicious 
mask. Nor need one doubt, again, the genuineness of the 
second letter—to King Philip: ‘‘its contents are most un- 
doubtedly personal” .® Letter 5, to Alexander, is likewise 
genuine, “‘ truly a fine piece of Isocratic finesse: it is genuine 
—just because it is more profound than it seems, and because 
it covertly refers to circumstances notoriously true’’.* The 
evidence for and against the genuineness of letter 6 is 
evenly balanced.’ On the other hand, letters 3, 4 and 9 are 
not genuine; are partly, in fact, forgeries with a purpose.® 
This general result of the criticism is likewise of great value 
in regard to method: we must abandon the mechanical idea 
of a collection of letters, which would lead us to inquire as to 
the genuineness of the collection as a whole, instead of 
inquiring as to the genuineness of its component parts. Un- 
discerning tradition may quite well have jomed together one 


DPaoolet. CE as SNE eee 
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or two unauthentic letters with a dozen of genuine ones; 
and, again, a whole book of forged “‘letters ’ may be, so to 
speak, the chaff in which good grains of wheat may hide 
themselves from the eyes of the servants: when the son of 
the house comes to the threshing-floor, he will discover them, 
for he cannot suffer that anything be lost.—The letters of 
the much-misunderstood Hpicwrus (+ 270 B.c.) were collected 
with great care by the Ejpicureans, and joined together with 
those of his most distinguished pupils, Metrodorus, Polyeenus, 
and Hermarchus, with additions from among the letters 
which these had received from other friends,! and have in 
part come down to us. The author cannot refrain from 
giving here® the fragment of a letter of the philosopher to 
his child (made known to us by the rolls of Herculaneum), 
not, indeed, as being a monument of his philosophy, but be- 
cause it is part of a letter which is as simple and affectionate, 
as much a true letter, as that of Luther to his little son 
Hans :— 

... [a]gebyweba eis Adprbaxov dytaivovtes éya kai TIvOo0- 
KrAs Kali” Epujapyos kai K[ tH ]ovrsos, cal xed Katecajhapev 
by[uJatvovtas Oeuictay Kai Tovs Aowtrods [Pi]ro[v]s. ed Sé 
movlils kat od €lt d]yaivers cai 4 wl d]upn [o]ov Kai waa 
kat Mdtpolv}s ravra me[t]On[s, @orlep kat é[w|rpocbev. cd 
yap tobs, » aitia, bre Kal éym Kal oft] Aovmol wavtes ce wéya 
pirodpuev, Ott ToUTOLS TeiOn TavTa.... 

Again in Latin literature we find a considerable num- 
ber of real letters. ‘‘ Letters, official® as well as private, 
make their appearance in the literature* of Rome at an 
early period, both by themselves and in historical works,® 


? Susemihl, i., p. 96 f.; H. Usener, Hpicuwrea, Leipzig, 1887, p. liv. ff. 

2 From Usenevr’s edition, p. 154. 

5 Of course, official letters, too, are primarily “ true letters,” not litera» 
ture, even when they are addressed to a number of persons.—(This note and 
the two following do not belong to the quotation from Teuffel-Schwabe.) 

4 Hence in themselves they are manifestly not literature. 

° The insertion of letters in historical works was a very common literary 
custom among the Greeks and Romans. It is to be classed along with the 


insertion of public papers and longer or shorter speeches in a historical report. 
If it holds good that such speeches are, speaking generally, to be regarded as 
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and, soon thereafter, those of distinguished men in collec- 
tions.”! We may refer to a single example—certainly a very 
instructive one. Of Cicero (+ 43 B.C.) we possess four collec- 
tions of letters; in all 864, if we include the 90 addressed 
to him. The earliest belongs to the year 68, the latest is 
of the date 28th July, 432 ‘“ Their contents are both per- 
sonal and political, and they form an inexhaustible source 
for a knowledge of the period,® though partly, indeed, of 
such a kind that the publication of them was not to Cicero’s 
advantage. For the correspondence of such a man as Cicero, 
who was accustomed to think so quickly and feel so strongly, 
to whom it was a necessity that he should express his thoughts 
and feelings as they came, either in words or in letters to 
some confidential friend like Atticus, often affords a too 
searching, frequently even an illusory,* glance into his inmost 
soul. Hence the accusers of Cicero gathered the greatest 
part of their material from these letters.”° The letters show 
a noteworthy variation of language: “in the letters to Atti- 
cus or other well known friends Cicero abandons restraint, 
while those to less intimate persons show marks of care and 
elaboration’. The history of the gathering together of 
Cicero’s letters is of great importance for a right understand- 


the compositions of the historian, yet, in regard to letters and public papers, 
the hypothesis of their authenticity should not be always summarily rejected. 
In regard to this question, important as it also is for the criticism of the 
biblical writings, see especially H. Schnorr von Carolsfeld, Uber die Reden und 
Briefe bei Sallust, Leipzig, 1888, p. 1 ff., and the literature given in Schiirer, i., 
p. 66, note 14 [Eng. Trans. I., I., p. 90]; also Teuffel-Schwabe, i., p. 84, 
pos. 8, and Westermann, i. (1851), p. 4. 

1W. S. Teuffel’s Geschichte der rimischen Literatur, revised by L. 
Schwabe, i., Leipzig, 1890, p. 83. 

2 Teuffel-Schwabe, i., p. 356 ff. 


8 This point is also a very valuable one for the critic of the biblical 
“letters” in the matter of method. For an estimation of the historical im- 
portance of Cicero’s letters, the author refers, further, to J. Bernays, Hdward 
Gibbon’s Geschichtswerk in the Gesammelte Abhh. von J. B., edited by H. 
Usener, ii., Berlin, 1885, p. 243, and EH. Ruete, Die Correspondenz Ciceros m 
den Jahren 44 und 48, Marburg, 1883, p. 1. 

4 The present writer would question this. 


5 Neuffel-Schwabe, i., p. 356 £. 8 Toid., i., p. 357. 
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ing of similar literary transactions. “Cicero did not himself 
collect the letters he had written, still less publish them, but 
even during his lifetime his intimate friends were already 
harbouring such intentions.”1 ‘ After Cicero’s death the 
collecting and publishing of his letters was zealously pro- 
moted ; in the first place, undoubtedly, by Tiro, who, while 
Cicero was still living, had resolved to collect his letters.’’? 
Cornelius Nepos, according to a note in that part of his 
biography of Atticus which was written before 34 B.c., had, 
even by that date, a knowledge, from private sources, of the 
letters to Atticus ;? ‘‘ they were not as yet published, indeed, 
as he expressly says, but, it would appear, already collected 
with a view to publication. The first known mention of a 
letter from Cicero’s correspondence being published is found 
at the earliest”? in Seneca* The following details of the 
work of collection may be taken as established.* Atticus 
negotiated the issue of the letters addressed to him, while 
the others appear to have been published gradually by Tiro ; 
both editors suppressed their own letters to Cicero. Tiro 
arranged the letters according to the individuals who had 
received them, and published the special correspondence of 
each in one or more volumes, according to the material he 
had. Such special materials, again, as did not suffice for a 
complete volume, as also isolated letters, were bound up in 
miscellanea (embracing letters to two or more individuals), 
while previously published collections were supplemented in 
later issues by letters which had only been written subse- 
quently, or subsequently rendered accessible. The majority 
of these letters of Cicero are “ truly confidential outpourings 
of the feelings of the moment,” ° particularly those addressed 
to Atticus—‘*‘ confidential letters, in which the writer ex- 


1 Teuffel-Schwabe, i., p. 357, quotes in connection with this Cic. ad 
Attic., 16, 55 (44 B.c.) mearwm epistularum nulla est cvvaywyh, sed habet Tivo 
instar LXX, et quidem sunt a te yuaedam sumendae ; eas ego oportet perspiciam, 
corrigam ; twm denique edentur,—and to Tiro, Fam., 16, 171 (46 B.c.) twas quo- 
que epistulas vis referrt in volumina. 

2 Teuffel-Schwabe, i., p. 357. 3 Ibid. 


4 Ibid., p. 358. 5 Ibid., p. 8% 
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presses himself without a particle of constraint, and which 
often contain allusions intelligible to the receiver alone. In 
some parts they read like soliloquies.” 1 The authenticity 
of the letters to Brutus, for instance, has been disputed by 
many, but these assailants ‘‘ have been worsted on all points, 
and the authenticity is now more certain than ever. The 
objections that have been urged against this collection, and 
those, in particular, which relate to the contradictions be- 
tween Cicero’s confidential judgments upon individuals and 
those he made publicly or in utterances of other times, are 
of but little weight.” ? 

11. The fact that we know of a relatively large number \, 
of literary letters, i., epistles, of ancient times, and that, 
farther, we possess many such, is a simple consequence of 
their being literary productions. Literature is designed not 
merely for the public of the time being; it is also for the 
future. It has not been ascertained with certainty which 
was the first instance of the literary letter in Greek litera- 
ture. Susemihl* is inclined to think that the epidictic 
-triflings of Lysias (+ 379 B.c.) occupy this position—that is, 
if they be authentic—but he certainly considers it possible 
that they originated in the later Attic period. Aristotle em- 
ployed the “‘ imaginary letter” (fictiver Brief) for his Protrep- 
tikos.4 We have ‘‘ didactic epistles’ of Hpicurus, as also of 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and we may add to these such 
writings of Plutarch as De Conjugalibus Praeceptis, De Tran- 
quillitate Animi, De Animae Procreatione °—literary productions 
to which one may well apply the words of an ancient expert 
in such things,® od pa tiv adrAjPevav ériatoNat éyouvTo ay, 
GANA ovyypdppata TO yaipew ExovTa Tpoocyeypappevoyv, and 
ei ydp tis év émicToAH codicpata ypader Kal guovoroyias, 

1 Teuffel-Schwabe, i., p. 362. 


2 Tbid., p. 864. This is another point highly important in regard to 
method,—for the criticism of the Pauline Letters in particular. 

3 ii., p. 600. 

4 Von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Aristoteles und Athen, ii., p. 393. 

5 Westermann, i. (1851), p. 18. See Susemihl, ii., p. 601, for many 
other examples in Greek literature. 

6 Demetr. de elocut., 228 (Hercher, p. 13), and 231 (H., p. 14). 
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ypadbes pév, ov pny émictoAny ypdde.! Among the Romans, 
M. Porcius Cato (+ 149 B.c.) should probably be named as one 
of the first writers of epistles ;? the best known, doubtless, 
are Seneca and Pliny. DL. Annaeus Seneca® (f 65 A.D.) began 
about the year 57—at a time when Paul was writing his 
“ oreat ’’? letters—to write the Hpistulae Morales to his friend 
Lucilius, intending from the first that they should be pub- 
lished ; most probably the first three books were issued by 
himself. Then in the time of Trajan, C. Plinius Caecilius 
Secundus* (f ca. 113 A.D.) wrote and published nine books 
of “‘letters’’; the issue of the collection was already com- 
plete by the time Pliny went to Bithynia. Then came his 
correspondence with Trajan, belonging chiefly to the period of 
his governorship in Bithynia (ca. September 111 to January 
113). The letters of Pliny were likewise intended from the 
first for publication, “and hence are far from giving the 
same impression of freshness and directness as those of 
Cicero”’;° “with studied variety they enlarge upon a multi- 
tude of topics, but are mainly designed to exhibit their author 
in the most favourable light” ;° “they exhibit him as an 
affectionate husband, a faithful friend, a generous slaveholder, 
a noble-minded citizen, a liberal promoter of all good causes, 
an honoured orator and author”’;7 “on the other hand, 
the correspondence with Trajan incidentally raises a sharp 
contrast between the patience and quiet prudence of the 
emperor and the struggling perplexity and self-importance 
of his vicegerent’’. ‘ All possible care has likewise been 
bestowed upon the form of these letters.” ° 

There are several other facts illustrative of the extremely 

+A saying of the Rhetor Aristides (2nd cent. B.c.) shows how well an 
ancient epistolographer was able to estimate the literary character of hig 
compositions. In his works we find an ém) *Areidydp@ émitdpios dedicated +7 
Bourg kad 76 Shuw 7H Korvader, of which he himself says (i., p. 148, Dindort), 
dmep ye kal €v dpxf tijs émoroAfjs elmoy ) 8 ti BotAeobe Kadcty Td BiBaAtoy 


Hence Westermann, iii. (1852), p. 4, applies to this and to another “letter” 
of Aristides the name declamationes epistolarwm sub specie latentes, 


2 Teuffel-Schwabe, i., pp. 84, 197 £. 3 Tbid., ii., p. 700. 
4 Tbid., ii., pp. 849, 851 ff. 5 Tbid., ii., p. 852. 
8 Tbid., ii., p. 849, 7 [bid., ii., p. 852. 


8 Ibid, 9 Ibid, 
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wide dissemination of the practice of epistle-writing among 
the Greeks and Romans. The epistle, having once gained a 
position as a literary eidos, became differentiated into a 
whole series of almost independent forms of composition. 
We should, in the first place, recall the poetical epistle} 
(especially of Lucilius, Horace, Ovid); but there were also 
juristic epistles—a literary form which probably originated 
in the written responsa to questions on legal subjects ;? 
further, there were epistule medicinales,’ gastronomic “letters,” * 
etc. In this connection it were well to direct particular 
attention to the great popularity of the epistle as the special 
form of magical and religious literature. ‘All the Magic 
Papyri are of this letter-form, and in all the ceremonial and 
mystic literature—to say nothing of other kinds—it was the 
customary form. At that time the pioneers of new religions 
clothed their message in this form, and even when they 
furnish their writings with a stereotype title of such a kind, 
and with particularly sacred names, it would yet be doing 
them an injustice simply to call them forgers.”’® 
12. A very brief reference to the pseudonymous epis- a8 

tolography. of antiquity is all that is required here. It will, 
be sufficient for us to realise the great vogue it ‘enjoyed, after. 
the Alexandrian period, among the Greeks and subsequently 
among the Romans. It is decidedly one of the most char- 
acteristic features of post-classical literature. We already 
find a number of the last-mentioned epistles bearing the 
names of pretended authors; it is, indeed, difficult to draw 
a line between the “genuine” and the fictitious epistles 
when the two are set in contrast to letters really such.6 As 
may be easily understood, pseudonymous epistolography 
specially affected the celebrated names of the past, and not 
least the names of those great men the real letters of whom 
were extant in collections. The literary practice of using 


1Teuffel-Schwabe, i., p. 39 £ 2 Thid., i., p. 84. 

3 Tbid., i., p. 85. 4 Susemihl, ii., p. 601. 

5A. Dieterich, Abrawas, p. 161 f. Particular references will be found 
there and specially in Fleck, Jbb. Suppl. xvi. (1888), p. 757. 

8 Cf. pp. 15 and 20 above. 7 
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assumed or protective names was found highly convenient by 
such obscure people as felt that they must make a contribu- 
tion to literature of a page or two ; they did not place their own 
names upon their books, for they had the true enough pre- 
sentiment that these would be a matter of indifference to their 
contemporaries and to posterity, nor did they substitute for 
them some unknown Gaius or Timon: what they did was to 
write ‘letters’? of Plato or Demosthenes, of Aristotle or 
his royal pupil, of Cicero, Brutus or Horace. It would be 
superfluous in the meantime to go into particulars about any 
specially characteristic examples, the more so as the present 
position of the investigation still makes it difficult for us to 
assign to each its special historical place, but at all events 
the pseudonymous epistolography of antiquity stands out 
quite clearly as a distinct aggregate of literary phenomena. 
Suffice it only to refer further to what may be very well 
gleaned from a recent work,’ viz., that the early imperial 
period was the classical age of this most unclassical manu- 
facturing of books. 


IN. 


13. The author’s purpose was to write Prolegomena, to 
the biblical letters and epistles: it may seem now to be high 
time that he came to the subject... But he feels that he 
might now break off, and still confidently believe that he has 
not neglected his task. What remains to be said is really 
implied in the foregoing pages. It was a problem in the 
method of literary history which urged itself upon him; he 
has solved it, for himself at least, in laying bare the roots by 
which it adheres to the soil on which flourished aforetime 
the spacious garden of God—Holy Scripture. 

To the investigator the Bible offers a large number of 
writings bearing a name which appears to be simple, but 
which nevertheless conceals within itself that same problem 
—a name which every child seems to understand, but upon 
which, nevertheless, the learned man must ponder deeply 


1J, F. Marcks, Symbola critica ad Hpistolographos Graecos, Bonn, 1883, 
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if ever he will see into the heart of the things called by it. 
“Tetters”’! How long did the author work with this term 
without having ever once reflected on what it meant; how 
long did it accompany him through his daily task in science 
without his observing the enigma that was inscribed on its 
work-a-day face! Others may have been more knowing: 
the author’s experiences were like those of a man who 
plants a vineyard without being able to distinguish the 
true vine-shoots from the suckers of the wild grape. That 
was, of course, a sorry plight—as bad as if one were to 
labour upon Attic tragedies without knowing what an Attic 
tragedy is. One may, indeed, write a letter without 
necessarily knowing what a letter is. The best letter- 
writers have certainly not cherished any doctrinaire opinions 
on the subject. The ancient Greek and Latin “ guides to 
letter-writing’! appeared long after Cicero: neither did the 
Apostles, for that matter, know anything of Halieutics. 
But if one is to understand those literary memorials in the 
Bible which have come to us under the name of “letters,” 
and to make them intelligible to others, the first condition 
is, of course, that one must have an historical comprehen- 
sion of his purpose, must have previously divested the 
problematic term of its problematic character: od yap émevdy) 
émitToAn mMpocayopevetat évik@ GvomaTs, HON Kal Tacdyv TOV 
Kata Tov Biov depopévov émiatorAwy els Tis éoTL YapaKTIp Kal 
pia mpoonyopia, adda Suddopot, Kalas Epnv.2 If we rightly 
infer, from an investigation of ancient literature, that the 
familiar term “‘ letter’ must be broken up—above all, into the 
two chief categories real letter and epistle, then the biblical 
“letters? likewise must be investigated from this point of 


1Cf. on this Westermann, i. (1851), p. 9 f. For Greek theorists in 


letter-writing, see Hercher, pp. 1-16; for the Latin, the Rhetores Lat | 


minores, em., O. Halm, fase. ii., Leipzig, 1863, pp. 447. and 589. 

2[Pseudo-]Procl. De Forma EHpistolart (Hercher, p. 6 f.). This quota- 
tion, it is true, refers not to the various logical divisions of the concept 
“letter,” but to the 41 [!] various sub-classes of true letters. The process of 
distinguishing these various classes ([Pseudo-]Demetr. [Hercher, p. 1 ff.] 
similarly enumerates 21 categories) is, in its details, sometimes very extra- 
ordinary. 
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view. Just as the language of the Bible ought to be studied 
in its actual historical context of contemporary language ;* 
just as its religious and ethical contents must be studied in 
their actual historical context of contemporary religion and 
civilisation ?—8o the biblical writings, too, in the literary in- 
vestigation of them, ought not to be placed in an isolated posi- 
tion. The author speaks of the biblical writings, not of the bibli- 
cal literature. To apply the designation literature to certain 
portions of the biblical writings would be an illegitimate 
procedure. Not all that we find printed in books at the pre- 
sent day was literature from the first. A comparison of the 
biblical writings, in their own proper character, with the 
other writings of antiquity, will show us that in each case 
there is a sharp distinction between works which were 
literature from the first and writings which only acquired 
that character later on, or will’ show, at least, that we must 
so distinguish them from each other. This is nowhere more 
evident than in the case under discussion. When we make 
the demand that the biblical ‘‘ letters” are to be set in their 
proper relation to ancient letter-writing as a whole, we 
do not thereby imply that they are products of ancient 
epistolography, but rather that they shall be investigated 
simply with regard to the question, how far the categories 
implied in the problematic term letier are to be employed 
in the criticism of them. We may designate our question 
regarding the biblical letters and epistles as a question 
regarding the literary character of the writings transmitted 
by the Bible under the name letiers,? but the question re- 
garding their literary character must be so framed that the 
answer will affirm the preliterary character, probably of 
some, possibly of all. 


1Cf. p. 63 fi. 

? The author has already briefly expressed these ideas about the history 
of biblical religion in the essay Zur Methode der Biblischen Theologie des 
Neuen Testamentes, Zeitschrift filr Theologie wnd Kirche, iii. (1893), pp. 126-189, 

°E, P. Gould, in an article entitled “The Literary Character of St, 
Paul's Letters” in The Old and New Testament Student, vol. xi. (1890), pp. 
71 ff. and 134 ff., seems to apply the same question to some at least of the 
biblical “letters,” but in reality his essay has an altogether different purpose, 
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The latter has been maintained by F. Overbeck,!—at 
least in regard to the “letters” in the New Testament. He 
thinks that the Apostolic letters belong to a class of writings 
which we ought not to place in the province of literature at 
all;? the writer of a letter has, as such, no concern with 
literature whatever,—‘ because for every product of litera- 
ture it is essential that its contents have an appropriate 
literary form”’.® The written words of a letter are nothing 
but the wholly inartificial and incidental substitute for 
spoken words. As the letter has a quite distinct and 
transitory motive, so has it also a quite distinct and re- 
stricted public—not necessarily merely one individual, but 
sometimes, according to circumstances, a smaller or larger 
company of persons: in any case, a circle of readers which 
can be readily brought before the writer’s mind and dis- 
tinctly located in the field of inward vision. A work of 
literature, on the other hand, has the widest possible pub- 
licity in view: the literary man’s public is, so to speak, an 
imaginary one, which it is the part of the literary work to 
find.* Though Overbeck thus indicates with proper precision 
the fundamental difference between the letter and literature, 


1 Uber die Anfiénge der patristischen Litteratur in the Historische Zeit- 
schrift, 48, Neue Folge 12 (1882), p. 429 ff. The present writer cannot but 
emphasise how much profitable stimulation in regard to method he has 
received from this essay, even though he differs from the essayist on im- 
portant points. 

2P, 429, and foot of p. 428. 

3P, 429. Overbeck would seem sometimes not to be quite clear with 
regard to the term form, which he frequently uses. The author understands 
the word in the above quotation in the same way as in the fundamental pro- 
position on p. 423: “In the forms of literature is found its history”. Here 
form can be understood only as Hidos. The forms of literature are, ¢.g., 
Epos, Tragedy, History, ete. Overbeck, in his contention that the form is 
essential for the contents of a literary work, is undoubtedly correct, if he is 
referring to the good old e¥Sy of literature. No one, for example, will expect 
a comedy to incite péBos Ka) ércos. But the contention is not correct when it 
refers to such a subordinate literary Hidos as the epistle. The epistle may 
treat of all possible subjects—and some others as well. And therefore when 
all is said, it is literature, a literary form—even when only a bad form 
(Unform). 

*Pp. 429. 
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yet he has overlooked the necessary task of investigating 
whether the Apostolic letters—either as a whole or in part 
—may not be epistles, and this oversight on his part is the 
more extraordinary, since he quite clearly recognises the dis- 
tinction between the letter and the epistle. He speaks, at 
least, of “artificial letters,” and contrasts them with “true 
letters” ;} in point of fact, he has the right feeling,’ that 
there are some of the New Testament letters, the form of 
which is quite obviously not that of a letter at all, viz., the 
so-called Catholic Epistles: in some of these the form of 
address, being so indefinite and general, does not correspond 
to what we expect in a letter, and, in fact, constitutes a 
hitherto unsolved problem. Hence he is inclined to class 
them along with those New Testament writings “ which, in 
their own proper and original form, certainly belong to 
literature,? but which, in consideration of the paucity of 
their different forms, must not be thought of as qualifying 
the New Testament to be ranked historically as the be- 
ginning of that literature’. Hasy as it would have been 
to characterise the ‘letters,’ thus so aptly described, as 
epistles, Overbeck has yet refrained from doing this, and 
though he seems, at least, to have characterised them as 
literature, yet he pointedly disputes‘ the contention that 
Christian literature begins with “the New Testament,”— 
that is, in possible case, with these letters—and he ex- 
pressly says that the “artificial letter’? remains wholly 
outside of the sphere of this discussion.® 

14. The present writer would assert, as against this, 
that ‘‘in the New Testament,” and not only there, but also 
in the literature of the Jews as well as of the Christians of 
post-New-Testament times, the transmitted “letters ” permit 
of quite as marked a division into real letters and epistles, as 
is the case in ancient literature generally. 


14. Most investigators of the New Testament letters 
seem to overlook the fact that this same profound difference 


1P. 429 at the top. 2P, 431 £. 


3 Overbeck here means the Gospels, Acts of the Apostles and Revelation. 
4P. 426 ff. 5P, 429. 
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already manifests itself clearly in the “letters” found 
among the writings of pre-Christian Judaism. Looking 
at the writings of early Christianity from the standpoint 
of literary history, we perceive that Jewish literature! was 
precisely the literary sphere from which the first Christians 
could most readily borrow and adopt something in the way 
of forms, etén, of composition.? If, therefore, the existence of 
the eidos of the epistle can be demonstrated in this possibly 
archetypal sphere, our inquiry regarding the early Christian 
“letters” manifestly gains a more definite justification. 
Should the doubt be raised as to whether it is conceivable 
that a line of demarcation, quite unmistakably present in 
“profane” literature, should have also touched the outlying 
province of the New Testament, that doubt will be stilled 
when it is shown that this line had actually long intersected 
the sphere of Jewish literature, which may have been the 
model for the writers of the New Testament. Between the 
ancient epistles and what are (possibly) the epistles of early 
Christianity, there subsists a literary, a morphological connec- 
tion ; if it be thought necessary to establish a transition-link, 
this may quite well be found in the Jewish epistles. The 
way by which the epistle entered the sphere of Jewish author- 
ship is manifest: Alexandria, the classical soil of the epistle 
and the pseudo-epistle, exercised its Hellenising influence 


1Not solely, of course, those writings which we now recognise as 
canonical. 


2The influence of a Jewish literary form can be clearly seen at its best 
in the Apocalypse of John. But also the Acts of the Apostles (which, along 
with the Gospels, the present writer would, contra Overbeck, characterise as 
belonging already to Christian literature) has its historical prototype, in the 
matter of form, in the Hellenistic writing of annals designed for the edifi- 
cation of the people. What in the Acts of the Apostles recalls the literary 
method of ‘“ profane” historical literature (e.g., insertion of speeches, letters, 
and official papers), need not be accounted for by a competent knowledge of 
classical authors on the part of the writer of it; is may quite well be ex- 
plained by the influence of its Jewish prototypes. When the Christians 
began to make literature, they adopted their literary forms, even those 
which have the appearance of being Graeco-Roman, from Greek Judaism, with 
the single exception of the Hvangeliwm—a literary form which originated 
within Christianity itself, 
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upon Judaism in this matter as in others. We know not 
who the first Jewish epistolographer may have been, but it 
is, at least, highly probable that he was an Alexandrian. 
The taking over of the epistolary form was facilitated for 
him by the circumstance that already in the ancient and 
revered writings of his nation there was frequent mention 
of ‘‘letters,’’ and that, as a matter of fact, he found a number 
of “letters” actually given verbatim in the sacred text. 
Any one who read the Book of the Prophet Jeremiah 
with the eyes of an Alexandrian Hellenist, found, in chap. 
29 (the prophet’s message to the captives in Babylon),! 
something which to his morbid literary taste seemed like an 
epistle. As a matter of fact, this message is a real letter. 
perhaps indeed the only genuine one we have from Old 
Testament times; a real letter, which only became literature 
by its subsequent admission ‘into the book of the Prophet. 
As it now stands in the book, it is to be put in exactly the 
same class as all other real letters which were subsequently 
published. In its origin, in its purpose, Jer. 29, being a 
real letter, is non-literary, and hence, of course, we must not 
ask after a literary prototype for it. The wish to discover 
the first Israelitic or first Christian letter-writer would be 
as foolish as the inquiry regarding the beginnings of Jewish 
and, later, of Christian, epistolography is profitable and 
necessary ; besides, the doctrinaire inquirer would be cruelly 
undeceived when the sublime simplicity of the historical 
reality smiled at him from the rediscovered first Christian 
letter—its pages perhaps infinitely paltry in their contents: 
some forgotten cloak may have been the occasion of it— 
who will say? Jer. 29 is not, of course, a letter such ag 
anybody might dash off in an idle moment; nay, lightnings 
quiver between the lines, Jahweh speaks in wrath or in 
blessing,—still, although a Jeremiah wrote it, although it 
be a documentary fragment of the history of the people and 
the religion of Israel, it is still a letter, neither less nor more. 
The antithesis of it in that respect is not wanting. There 


1 It is, of course, possible, in these merely general observations, to avoid 
touching on the question of the integrity of this message. 
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has been transmitted to us, among the Old Testament 
Apocryphal writings, a little book bearing the name émicroAr 
‘Tepeuiov. If Jer. 29 is a letter of the prophet Jeremiah, 
this is an Epistle of ‘‘ Jeremiah”, Than the latter, we could 
know no more instructive instance for the elucidation of the 
distinction between letter and epistle, or for the proper 
appreciation of the idea of pseudonymity in ancient litera- 
ture. The Greek epistolography of the Alexandrian period 
constituted the general literary impulse of the writer of the 
Epistle of ‘‘ Jeremiah,” while the actual existence of a real 
letter of Jeremiah constituted the particular impulse. He 
wrote an epistle,—as did the other great men of the day: he 
wrote an epistle of ‘‘ Jeremiah,” just as the others may have 
fabricated, say, epistles of “‘Plato’’. We can distinctly see, 
in yet another passage, how the motive to epistolography 
could be found in the then extant sacred writings of 
Judaism. The canonical Book of Esther speaks, in two 
places, of royal letters, without giving their contents: a 
sufficient reason for the Greek reviser to sit down and 
manufacture them, just as the two prayers, only mentioned 
in the original, are given by him in full!? 

Having once gained a footing, -epistolography must 
have become very popular in Greek Judaism; we have still 
a whole series of -Greeco-Jewish “letters,” which are un- 
questionably epistles. The author is not now thinking of 
the multitude of letters, ascribed to historical personages, 
which are inserted in historical works’; in so far as these 
are unauthentic, they are undoubtedly of an epistolary 

1The following is also instructive: It is reported at the end of the 
Greek Book of Esther that the “Priest and Levite ”’ Dositheus and his son 
Ptolemaeus, had “brought hither” (i.e., to Egypt) the émroaAy tT&v Spoupat 
(concerning the Feast of Purim) from Esther and Mordecai (LXX Esther 
9%) cf. %), which was translated (into Greek) by Lysimachus, the son of 
Ptolemaeus in Jerusalem. It would thus seem that a Greek letter concern- 
ing Purim, written by Esther and Mordecai, was known in Alexandria, It 
is not improbable that the alleged bearers of the “letter” were really the 
authors of it. 

2The Books of Maccabees, Epistle of Aristeas, specially also Hupolemos 
(cf. thereon J. Freudenthal, Hellenistische Studien, part i. and ii., Breslau, 
1875, p. 106 ff.), Josephus. 


Vv 
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character, but they belong less to the investigation of 
epistolography than to the development of historical style. 
We should rather call to mind books and booklets like the 
Epistle of Aristeas, the two! epistles at the beginning of the 
Ind Book of Maccabees, the Epistle of ‘‘ Baruch”’ to the nine and 
a half tribes in captivity, attached to the Apocalypse of 
Baruch,” perhaps the twenty-eighth ‘‘ Letter of Diogenes,” * and 
certain portions of the collection of “letters ’ which bears the 
name of Heraclitus.* 


, 15. Coming, then, to the early Christian “letters” with 
our question, letter or epistle ? it will be our first task to de- 


, termine the character of the “letters’’ transmitted to us 


under the name of Paul. Was Paul a letter-writer or an 


‘epistolographer? The question isa sufficiently pressing one, 


in view of the exceedingly great popularity of epistolography 
in the Apostle’s time. Nor can we forthwith answer it, 
even leaving the Pastoral epistles out of consideration, and 
attending in the first place only to those whose genuineness 
is more or less established. The difficulty is seen in its 
most pronounced form when we compare the letter to 
Philemon with that to the Romans; here we seem to have 
two such heterogeneous compositions that it would appear 
questionable whether we should persist in asking the above 
disjunctive question. May not Paul have written both 
letters and epistles? It would certainly be preposterous to 
assume, a priori, that the “‘letters’’ of Paul must be either 
all letters or all epistles. The inquiry must rather be 
directed upon each particular “letter’”—a task the ful- 
filment of which lies outside the scope of the present 


+0. Bruston (Trois lettres des Juifs de Palestine, ZAW. x. [1890], pp. 
110-117) has recently tried to show that 2 Macc. 11-218 contains not two but 
three letters (117% 1 7-104, 7 10 9 18), 

2 Unless this be of Christian times, as appears probable to the present 
writer. In any case it is an instructive analogy for the literary criticism of 
the Epistle of James and the First Epistle of Peter. 

3 Cf. J. Bernays, Lucian und die Kyniker, Berlin, 1879, p. 96 ff. 


4J. Bernays, Die heraklitischen Briefe, Berlin, 1869, particularly p, 
61 fi | 
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methodological essay. But, as it is, the author may 
here at least indicate his opinion. 

It appears to him quite certain that the authentic 
writings of the Apostle are true letters, and that to think 
of them as epistles? is to take away what is best in them. 
They were, of course, collected, and treated as literature—in 


1 At some future time the author may perhaps pursue the subject 
further. He hopes then to treat also of so-called formal matters (form of 
the address, of the beginning and the end, style of letter, etc.), for which he 
has already gathered some materials. 


2 But seldom has this been more distinctly maintained than quite re- 
cently by A. Gercke, who designates the letters of Paul, in plain language, 
as “‘treatises in the form of letters” (GGA., 19894, p. 577). But this great 
and widely-prevalent misconception of the matter stretches back in its be- 
ginnings to the early years of the Christian Church. Strictly speaking, it 
began with the first movements towards the canonisation of the letters. 
Canonisation was possible only when the non-literary (and altogether un- 
canonical) character of the messages had been forgotten; when Paul, from 
being an Apostle, had become a literary power and an authority of the past. 
Those by whom the letters were treated as elements of the developing New 
Testament considered the Apostle to be an epistolographer. Further, the 
pseudo-Pauline “letters,” including the correspondence between Paul and 
Seneca, are evidences of the fact that the writers of them no longer under- 
stood the true nature of the genuine letters; the bringing together of the 
Apostle and the epistolographer Seneca is in itself a particularly signifieant 
fact. We may also mention here the connecting—whether genuine or not— 
of Paul with the Attic orators (in the Rhetorician Longinus: cf. J. L. 
Hug, Hinleitung in die Schriften des Neuen Testaments, ii.3, Stuttgart and 
Tiibingen, 1826, p. 334 ff.; Heinrici, Das zweite Sendschreiben des Ap. P. an 


die Korinthier, p. 578). The same position is held very decidedly by A. | 


Scultetus (+1624), according to whom the Apostle imitates the “letters” of 
Heraclitus (cf. Bernays, Die heraklitischen Briefe, p. 151). How well the 
misunderstanding still flourishes, how tightly it shackles both the criticism 
of the Letters and the representation of Paulinism, the author will not 
further discuss at present; he would refer to his conclusions regarding 
method at the end of this essay. In his opinion, one of the most pertinent 
things that have been of late written on the true character of Paul’s letters 
is § 70 of Reuss’s Introduction (Die Geschichte der heiligen Schrr. N.T. 

p. 70). Mention may also be made—reference to living writers being omitted 
—of A. Ritschl’s Die christl. Lehre von der Rechtfertigung und Verséhnung, ii., 
p. 22. Supporters of the correct view were, of course, not wanting even in 
earlier times. Compare the anonymous opinion in the Codex Barberinus, 


iii., 86 (saec. xi.): émioroAal TladAou cadovyrat, éreidy) TavTas 6 TladAos idia em. | 


orédAe ka) 5° odtGy ods wev H5n Edpaxe Kal edidatey droumpyjoKe Kad érid.oplodra, 


ods d¢ wh Edpaxe orovdda Karnxely Ka Siddoxey, in H. Klostermann’s Analecie | 


zur Septuaginta, Hexapla und Patristik, Leipzig, 1895, p. 95. 
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point of fact, as literature in the highest sense, as canonical 
—at an early period. But that was nothing more than an 
after-experience of the letters, for which there were many 
precedents in the literary development sketched above. 
But this after-experience cannot change their original char- 
acter, and our first task must be to ascertain what this 
character actually is. Paul had no thought of adding a 
few fresh compositions to the already extant Jewish epistles, 
still less of enriching the sacred literature of his nation ; 
no, every time he wrote, he had some perfectly definite 
impulse in the diversified experiences of the young Christian 
churches. He had no presentiment of the place his words 
would occupy in universal history; not so much as that 
they would still be in existence in the next generation, far 
less that one day the people would look upon them as Holy 
Scripture. We now know them as coming down from the 
centuries with the literary patina and the nimbus of canoni- 
city upon them; should we desire to attain a historical 
estimate of their proper character, we must disregard both. 
Just as we should not allow the dogmatic idea of the mass 
to influence our historical consideration of the last Supper 
of Jesus with His disciples, nor the liturgical notions of a 
prayerbook-commission to influence our historical considera- 
tion of the Lord’s Prayer, so little dare we approach the 
letters of Paul with ideas about literature and notions 
about the canon. Paul had better work to do than the 
writing of books, and he did not flatter himself that he 
could write Scripture; he wrote letters, real letters, as did 
Aristotle and Cicero, as did the men and women of the 
Fayytim. They differ from the messages of the homely 
Papyrus leaves from Egypt not as letters, but only as the 
letters of Paul. No one will hesitate to grant that the 
Letter to Philemon has the character of a letter. It must 
be to a large extent a mere doctrinaire want of taste that 
could make any one describe this gem, the preservation of 
which we owe to some fortunate accident, as an essay, say, 
‘“‘on the attitude of Christianity to slavery’. It is rather a 
letter, full of a charming, unconscious naiveté, full of kindly 
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human nature. It is thus that Epicurus writes to his 
child, and Moltke to his wife: no doubt Paul talks of other 
matters than they do—no one letter, deserving the name, has 
ever looked like another—but the Apostle does exactly what 
is done by the Greek philosopher and the German officer. 

It is also quite clear that the note of introduction 
contained in Rom. 16 is of the nature of a true letter. 
No one, it is to be hoped, will make the objection that 
it is directed to a number of persons—most likely the 
Church at Ephesus; the author thinks that he has made 
it probable that the number of receivers is of no account 
in the determination of the nature of a letter But 
the Letter to the Philippians is also as real a letter as 
any that was ever written. Here a quite definite situation 
of affairs forced the Apostle to take up his pen, and the 
letter reflects a quite definite frame of mind, or, at least, - 
enables us to imagine it. The danger of introducing into 
our investigation considerations which, so far as concerns 
method,’ are irrelevant, is, of course, greater in this case. 
Some reader will again be found to contend that, in con- 
trast to the private letter to Philemon, we have here a 
congregational letter: some one, again, who is convinced of 
the valuelessness of this distinction, will bring forward the 
peculiarity of the contents: the letter is of a ‘doctrinal ” 
character, and should thus be designated a doctrinal letter. 
This peculiarity must not be denied—though, indeed, the 
author has misgivings about applying the term doctrine to 
the Apostle’s messages; the “doctrinal” sections of the 
letters impress him more as being of the nature of con- 
fessions and attestations. But what is added towards the 
answering of our question letter or epistle ? by the expression 


i Cf. pp. 4 and 18 f. 

2Mhe relative lengthiness of the letter must also be deemed an 
irrelevant consideration—one not likely, as the author thinks, to be ad- 
vanced. The difference between a letter and an epistle cannot be decided 
by the tape-line. Most letters are shorter than the Letter to the Philip- 
pians, shorter still than the “great” Pauline letters. But there are also 
quite diminutive epistles; a large number of examples are to be found in the 
collection of Hercher. 
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“doctrinal”? letter—however pertinent a term? If a letter 
is intended to instruct the receiver, or a group of receivers, 
does it thereby cease to be a letter? A worthy pastor, let 
us say, writes some stirring words to his nephew at the 
university, to the effect that he should not let the “faith”’ 
be shaken by professorial wisdom; and he refutes point by 
point the inventions of men. Perhaps, when he himself 
was a student, he received some such sincere letters from 
his father against the new orthodoxy which was then, in its 
turn, beginning to be taught. Do such letters forthwith 
become tractates simply because they are “doctrinal” ?+ 
We must carefully guard against an amalgamation of the 
two categories doctrinal letter and epistle. If any one be so 
inclined, he may break up the letter into a multitude of 
subdivisions: the twenty-one or forty-one tvou of the old 
theorists? may be increased to whatever extent one wishes. 


1At the present day it would be difficult enough, in many cases, to 
determine forthwith the character of such letters. For instance, the so- 
called Pastoral Letters of bishops and general superintendents might almost 
always be taken as epistles, not, indeed, because they are official, but because 
they are designed for a public larger than the address might lead one to 
suppose. Further, at the present day they are usually printed from the outset. 
An example from the Middle Ages, the “letter” of Gregory VII. to Hermann 
of Metz, dated the 15th March, 1081, has been investigated in regard to its 
literary character by C. Mirbt, Die Publizistik wm Zeitalter Gregors VIL., 
Leipzig, 1894, p. 23. Cf., on p. 4 of the same work, the observations on 
literary publicity. The defining lines are more easily drawn in regard to 
antiquity. A peculiar hybrid phenomenon is found in the still extant cor- 
respondence of Abelard and Heloise. It is quite impossible to say exactly 
where the letters end and the epistles begin. Heloise writes more in the 
style of the letter, Abelard more in that of the epistle. There had, of course, 
been a time when both wrote differently: the glow of feeling which, in the 
nun’s letters, between biblical and classical quotations, still breaks occa- 
sionally into a flame of passion, gives us an idea of how Heloise may once 
have written, when it was wmpossible for her to act against his wish, and 
when she felt herself altogether guilty and yet totally innocent. Neither, 
certainly, did Abelard, before the great sorrow of his life had deprived him 
of both his nature and his naturalness, write in the affected style of the 
convert weary of life, whose words like deadly swords pierced the soul of the 
woman who now lived upon memories. In his later “letters” he kept, though 
perhaps only unconsciously, a furtive eye upon the public into whose hands 
they might some day fall—and then he was no longer a letter-writer at all. 


2 See p. 35, 
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The author has no objection to any one similarly breaking up 
the Pauline letters into several subdivisions, and subsuming 
some of them under the species doctrinal letter; only one 
should not fondly imagine that by means of the doctrinal 
letter he has bridged over the great gulf between letter and 
epistle. The pre-literary character even of the doctrinal 
letter must be maintained. 

This also holds good of the other Letters of Paul, even of 
the ‘‘great Hpistles”’. They, too, are partly doctrinal; they 
contain, in fact, theological discussions : but even in these, the 
Apostle had no desire to make literature. The Letter to the 
Galatians is not a pamphlet “ upon the relation of Christianity 
to Judaism,” but a message sent in order to bring back the 
foolish Galatians to their senses. The letter can only be 
understood in the light of its special purpose as such.1 How 
much more distinctly do the Letters to the Corinthians bear the 
stamp of the true letter! The second of them, in particular, 
reveals its true character in every line; in the author’s 
opinion, it is the most letter-like of all the letters of Paul, 
though that to Philemon may appear on the surface to have 
a better claim to that position. The great difficulty in the 
understanding of it is due to the very fact that it is so truly 
a letter, so full of allusions and familiar references, so per- 
vaded with irony and with a depression which struggles 
against itseli—matters of which only the writer and the 
readers of it understood the purport, but which we, for the 
most part, can ascertain only approximately. What is 
doctrinal in it is not there for its own sake, but is altogether 
subservient to the purpose of the letter. The nature of the 
letters which were brought to the Corinthians by the fellow- 
workers of Paul, was thoroughly well understood by the 
receivers themselves, else surely they would hardly have 
allowed one or two of them to be lost. They agreed, in fact, 
with Paul, in thinking that the letters had served their 
purpose when once they had been read. We may most 
deeply lament that they took no trouble to preserve the 
letters, but it only shows lack of judgment to reproach 


1Cf, the observations upon this letter in the Spicilegvum below. 
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them on this account. A letter is something ephemeral, 
and must be so by its very nature;! it has as little desire 
to be immortal as a téte-d-téte has to be minuted, or an 
alms to be entered in a ledger. In particular, the temper 
of mind in which Paul and his Churches passed their 
days was not such as to awaken in them an interest for 
the centuries to come. The Lord was at hand; His advent 
was within the horizon of the times, and such an anticipa- 
tion has nothing in common with the enjoyment of the 
contemplative book-collector. The one-sided religious temper 
of mind has never yet had any affection for such things as 
interest the learned. Modern Christians have become more 
prosaic. We institute collections of archives, and found 
libraries, and, when a prominent man dies, we begin to 
speculate upon the destination of his literary remains: all 
this needs a hope less bold and a faith less simple than 
belonged to the times‘of Paul. From the point of view 
of literature, the preservation even of two letters to the 
Corinthians is a secondary and accidental circumstance, 
perhaps owing, in part, to their comparative lengthiness, 
which saved them from immediate destruction. 

The Letier to the Romans is also a real letter. No doubt 
there are sections in it which might also stand in an epistle; 
the whole tone of it, generally speaking, stamps it as different 
from the other Pauline letters. But nevertheless it is not 
a book, and the favourite saying that it is a compendium of 
Paulinism, that the Apostle has, in it, laid down his Dog- 
matics and his Ethics, certainly manifests an extreme lack 
of taste. No doubt Paul wanted to give instruction, and 
he did it, in part, with the help of contemporary theology, but 
he does not think of the literary public of his time, or of 
Christians in general, as his readers; he appeals to a, little 
company of men, whose very existence, one may say, was 
unknown to the public at large, and who occupied a special 
position within Christianity. It is unlikely that the Apostle 

1This explains why, of the extant “letters” of celebrated men wlio 
have written both letters and epistles, it is the latter that have, in general, 


been preserved in larger numbers than the former. Compare, for instance 
the extant “letters” of Origen, 
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would send copies of the letter to the brethren in Ephesus, 
Antioch or Jerusalem; it was to Rome that he despatched 
it: nor did the bearer of it go to the publishers in the 
Imperial City, but rather to some otherwise unknown 
brother in the Lord—just like many another passenger by the 
same ship of Corinth, hastening one to that house, another 
to this, there to deliver a message by word of mouth, here 
to leave a letter or something else. The fact that the Letter 
to the Romans is not so enlivened by personal references as 
the other letters of Paul is explained by the conditions under 
which it was written: he was addressing a Church which 
he did not yet personally know. Considered in the light of 
this fact, the infrequence of personal references in the letter 
lends no support to its being taken as a literary epistle; it is 
but the natural result of its non-literary purpose. Moreover, 
Paul wrote even the ‘‘doctrinal’’ portions in his heart’s 
blood. The words tadairrwpos éya dvOpwmos are no cool 
rhetorical expression of an objective ethical condition, but 
the impressive indication of a personal ethical experience: it 
is not theological paragraphs which Paul is writing here, 
but his confessions. 


Certain as it seems to the author that the authentic 
messages of Paul are letters, he is equally sure that we 
have also a number of epistles from New Testament times. 
They belong, as such, to the beginnings of “‘ Christian litera- 
ture”. The author considers the Letter to the Hebrews as 
most unmistakably of all an epistle. It professes, in chap. 
13%, to be a Aoyos THs TapaxAjoews, and one would have no 
occasion whatever to consider it anything but a literary ora- 
tion—hence not as an epistle? at all—if the éwéorevAa and 


1Tt is a further proof of these “epistles” being letters that we know 

the bearers of some of them. The epistle as such needs no bearer, and 
should it name one it is only as a matter of form. It is a characteristic cir- 
cumstance that the writer of the epistle at the end of the Apocalypse of 
Baruch sends his booklet to the receivers by an eagle. Paul uses men as his 
messengers: he would not have entrusted a letter to eagles —they fly too high. 
2Nor, strictly speaking, can we count the Hirst Epistle of John as an 
epistle—on the ground, that is, that the address must have disappeared. It 
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the greetings at the close did not permit of the supposition 
that it had at one time opened with something of the nature 
of an address as well. The address has been lost; it might 
all the more easily fall out as it was only a later insertion. 
The address is, indeed, of decisive importance for the under- 
standing of a letter, but in an epistle it is an unessential 
element. In the letter, the address occupies, so to speak, 
the all-controlling middle-ground of the picture; in the 
epistle it is only ornamental detail. Any given Adyos can be 
made an epistle by any kind of an address. The Epistle 
to the Hebrews stands on the same literary plane as the 
Fourth Book of Maccabees, which describes itself as a 
girocodwtatos Aoyos; the fact that the latter seems to 
avoid the appearance of being an epistle constitutes a purely 
‘external difference between them, and one which is im- 
material for the question regarding their literary character.— 
The author is chiefly concerned about the recognition of the 
“Catholic” Epistles, or, to begin with, of some of them at 
least, as literary epistles. With a true instinct, the ancient 
Church placed these Catholic Epistles as a special group over 
against the Pauline. It seems to the author that the idea 
of their catholicity, thus assumed, is to be understood from 
the form of address in the “ letters,” and not primarily from 
the special character of their contents! They are composi- 


is a brochure, the literary eidos of which cannot be determined just at once. 
But the special characterisation of it does not matter, if we only recognise 
the literary character of the booklet. That it could be placed among the 
“letters” (i.¢., in this case, epistles) of the N.T., is partly explained by the 
fact that it is allied to them in character: literature associated with litera- 
ture. Hence the present writer cannot think that Weiss (Meyer, xiv. [1888], 
p. 15) is justified in saying: ‘It is certainly a useless quarrel about words to 
refuse to call such a composition a letter in the sense of the New Testament 
letter-literature”. The question letter or epistle ? is in effect the necessary pre- 
condition for the understanding of the historical facts of the case. The 
“sense” of the New Testament letter-literature, which Weiss seems to assume 
as something well known, but which forms our problem, cannot really be 
| ascertained without first putting that question.—The author does not venture 
here to give a decision regarding the Second and Third Epistles of John; the 
_ question “letter or epistle?” is particularly difficult to answer in these cases. 


This idea of a catholic writing is implied in the classification of the 
Aristotelian writings which is given by the philosopher David the Armenian 
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tions addressed to Christians—one might perhaps say the 
Church—in general. The catholicity of the address implies, 
of course, a catholicity in the contents. What the Church 
calls catholic, we require only to call epistle, and the un- 
solved enigma with which, according to Overbeck,) they 
present us, is brought nearer to a solution. The special 
position of these “letters,” which is indicated by their 
having the attribute catholic instinctively applied to them, 
is due precisely to their literary character; catholic means 
in this connection literary. The impossibility of recognising 
the ‘“‘letters”’ of Peter, James and Jude as real letters fol- 
lows directly from the peculiarity in the form of their 
address. Any one who writes to the elect who are sojourners 
of the Diaspora in Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia and 
Bithynia, or to the twelve tribes which are of the Diaspora, or 
even to them which have obtained a like precious faith with us, 
or to them that are called, beloved in God the Father and kept 
for Jesus Christ, must surely have reflected on the question 
as to what means he must employ in order to convey his 
message to those so addressed. Quite similarly does that 
other early Christian epistle still bear the address to the 
Hebrews ; quite similarly does the author of the epistle at 
the close of the Apocalypse of Baruch write to the nine-and-a- 
half tribes of the Captivity, and Pseudo-Diogenes, ep. 28,” to 
the so-called Hellenes. The only way by which the letters 
could reach such ideal addresses was to have them reproduced 
in numbers from the first. But that means that they were 
literature. Had the First Epistle of Peter,’ for instance, been 
intended as a real letter, then the writer ofit, or a substitute, 
would have had to spend many a year of his life ere he could 
deliver the letter throughout the enormous circuit of the 
(end of the fifth cent. a.p.) in his prolegomena to the categories of Aristotle 
(Ed. Ch. A. Brandis, Schol. in Arist., p. 24a, Westermann, iii. [1852], p. 9). 
In contrast to pepucds special, xadoAiwds is used as meaning general; both 
terms refer to the contents of the writings, not to the largeness of the public 
for which the author respectively designed them. 
1p. 431. 2 Hercher, p. 241 ff. 


3 For the investigation of the Second Epistle of Peter see the observa. 
tions which follow below in the Spicilegiwm. 
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countries mentioned. The epistle, in fact, could only reach 
its public as a booklet; at the present day it would not be 
sent as a circular letter in sealed envelope, but as printed 
matter by book-post. It is true, indeed, that these Catholic 
Epistles are Christian literature: their authors had no desire 
to enrich universal literature ; they wrote their books for a 
definite circle of people with the same views as themselves, 
that is, for Christians; but books they wrote. Very few 
books, indeed, are so arrogant as to aspire to become univer- 
sal literature; most address themselves to a section only of 
the immeasurable public—they are special literature, or 
party literature, or national literature. Itis quite admissible 
to speak of a literary public, even if the public in question be 
but a limited one—even if its boundaries be very sharply 
drawn. Hence the early Christian epistles were, in the first 
instance, special literature; to the public at large in the 
imperial period they were altogether unknown, and, doubt- 
less, many a Christian of the time thought of them as 
esoteric, and handed them on only to those who were 
brethren ; but, in spite of all, the epistles were designed 
for some kind of publicity in a literary sense: they were 
destined for the brethren. The ideal indefiniteness of this 
destination has the result that the contents have an ecumeni- 
cal cast. Compare the Epistle of James, for instance, with 
the Letters of Paul, in regard to this point. From the 
latter we construct the history of the apostolic age; the 
former, so long as it is looked upon as a letter, is the enigma 
of the New Testament. Those to whom the “letter” was 
addressed have been variously imagined to be Jews, Gentile 
Christians, Jewish Christians, or Jewish Christians and 
Gentile Christians together ; the map has been scrutinised 
in every part without any one having yet ascertained where 
we are to seek—not to say find—the readers. Butif Diaspora 
be not a definite geographical term, no more is the Epistle 
of “James” a letter. Its pages are inspired by no special 
motive ; there is nothing whatever to be read between the 
lines; its words are of such general interest that they 
might, for the most part, stand in the Book of Wisdom, or the 
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Imitation of Christ. It is true, indeed, that the epistle reveals 
that it is of early Christian times, but nothing more. There 
is nothing uniquely distinctive in its motive, and hence no 
animating element in its contents. ‘ James” sketches from 
models, not from nature. Unfortunately there has always 
been occasion, among Christians, to censure contentions and 
sins of the tongue, greed and calumny ; indignation at the 
unmercifulness of the rich and sympathy with the poor are 
common moods of the prophetic or apostolic mind ; the scenes 
from the synagogue and the harvest-field are familiar types 
—the epistle, in fact, is pervaded by the expressions and 
topics of the aphoristic “‘ wisdom” of the Old Testament 
and of Jesus. Even if it could be demonstrated that the 
writer was alluding to cases which had actually occurred, 
yet we cannot perceive how these cases concern him in any 
special way; there is no particular personal relation between 
him and those whom he “addresses”. The picture of the 
readers and the figure of the writer are equally colourless 
and indistinct. In the letters of Paul, there speaks to us a 
commanding personality—though, indeed, he had no wish 
to speak to us at all; every sentence is the pulse-throb of a 
human heart, and, whether charmed or surprised, we feel at 
least the “touch of nature”. But what meets us in the 
Epistle of James is a great subject rather than a great man, 
Christianity itself rather than a Christian personality. It 
has lately become the custom, in some quarters, to designate 
the book as a homily. We doubt whether much is gained 
by so doing, for the term homily, as applied to any of the 
writings of early Christianity, is itself ambiguous and in 
need of elucidation ; it probably needs to be broken up in the 
game way as “letter”. But that designation, at least, gives 
expression to the conviction that the book in question is 
wholly different in character from a letter. In the same 
way, the recognition of the fact that the Catholic Epistles in 
general are not real letters, is evinced by the instinctive 
judgment passed on them by the Bible-reading community. 
The Epistle of James and particularly the First Epistle of 
Peter, one may say, are examples of those New Testament 
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“letters” which play a most important part in popular 
religion, while the Second Letter to the Corinthians, for 
instance, must certainly be counted among the least- 
known parts of the Bible. And naturally so; the latter, 
properly speaking, was adapted only to the needs of the 
Corinthians, while later readers know not what to make of 
it. They seek out a few detached sayings, but the connection 
is not perceived ; in it, truly, they find some things hard to be 
understood. But those epistles were adapted to Christians in 
general; they are ecumenical, and, as such, have a force the 
persistence of which is not affected by any vicissitude of 
time. Moreover, it also follows from their character as 
epistles that the question of authenticity is not nearly so 
important for them as for the Pauline letters. Itis allowable 
that in the epistle the personality of the writer should be 
less prominent; whether it is completely veiled, as, for in- 
stance, in the Epistle to the Hebrews, or whether it modestly 
hides itself behind some great name of the past, as in 
other cases, does not matter; considered in the light of 
ancient literary practices, this is not only not strange, but in 
reality quite natural.—Finally, we may consider the Pastoral 
Epistles and the Seven Messages in the Apocalypse in regard to 
the question whether they are epistles. Though it seems to 
the author not impossible that the former have had worked 
into them genuine elements of a letter or letters of Paul, 
he would answer the question in the affirmative. The 
Seven Epistles of the Book of Revelation, again, differ from 
the rest in the fact that they do not form books by them- 
selves, nor constitute one book together, but only a portion 
of a book. It is still true, however, that they are not letters. 
All seven ar2 constructed on a single definite plan—while, 
taken separately, they are not intelligible, or, at least, not 
completely so; their chief interest lies in their mutual cor- 
respondence, which only becomes clear by a comprehensive 
comparison of their separate clauses: the censure of one 
church is only seen in its full severity when contrasted 
with the praise of another. 

16. There is now no need, let us hope, of demon- 
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strating that the distinction between letters and epistles does 
not end in mere judgments as to their respective values. 
We would be the last to ignore the great value of, say, 
the Epistle of James or the Epistles of Peter; a com- 
parison of these writings with the Epistle of Jeremiah, for 
example, and many of the Graeco-Roman epistles, would 
be sufficient to guard us against that. In regard to the 
latter, one must frequently marvel at the patience of a public 
which could put up with the sorry stuff occasionally given 
to itas epistles. The more definitely we assign to the New 
Testament epistles a place in ancient epistolography, the 
more clearly will they themselves convince us of their own 
special excellence. But our distinction proves itself, as a 
principle of method, to be of some importance in. other re- 
spects, and we may, in conclusion, gather up our methodo- 
logical inferences in brief form as follows (some of these 
have already been indicated here and there). 


(1) The historical criticism of early Christian writings 
must guard against conceiving of the New Testament as a 
collection of homogeneous compositions, and must give due 
weight to the pre-literary character of certain parts of it. 
The literary portions must be investigated in regard to their 
formal similarity with Graeco-Latin and Jewish literature ; 
further, this line of connection must be prolonged well into 
the Patristic literature. The much-discussed question, 
whether we should view the whole subject as the History of 
Early Christian Interature or as the Introduction to the New 
Testament, is a misleading one; the alternatives contain a 
similar error, the former implying that some, the latter that 
all, of the constituent parts of the New Testament should 
be considered from a point of view under which they did not 
originally stand: the former, in regarding even the real 
letters as literature; the latter, in seeking its facts in a 
historical connection in which they did not take their rise. 
The history of the collection and publication of the non- 
literary writings of primitive Christianity, and the history of 
the canonisation of the writings which subsequently became 
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literature, or were literary from the first, constitute, each of 
them, a distinct field of study. 


(2) The letters of Paul afford a fixed starting-point for 
the history of the origin of the early Christian “letters”. We 
must ask ourselves whether it is conceivable that the literary 
temperament and the epistles which were its outcome can 
be older than the letters of Paul. 


(8) The collection and publication! of the letters of 
Paul was indirectly influenced by the analogy of other col- 
lections of letters? made in ancient times.? The only pos- 
sible motive of such collecting and publishing was reverential 
love. Once the letters of Paul had been collected and 
treated as literature, they in turn, thus misconceived, pro- 
duced a literary impulse. We must, then, carefully weigh 
the possibility that their collection and publication may 
form a terminus post quem for the composition of the early 
Christian epistles. 


(4) The sources by means of which we are enabled to 
judge of the knowledge of the New Testament letters which 
was possessed by Christians of the post-apostolic period, the 
so-called testimonia, and specially the testimonia e silentio, have 
an altogether different historiacl value according as they 
relate to letters or epistles. The silentiwm regarding the 


| That is to say, of course, publication within Christianity. 


? Especially those which were made on behalf of a definite circle of 
readers. 

* It is not likely that the collection was made all at one time. It may 
be assumed that the Letter to Philemon, for instance, was a relatively late 


addition. The collection was probably begun not very long after the death 
of Paul. 


‘Upon this point the author would specially desire to recommend a 
perusal of the sketch of the earliest dissemination of the New Testament 
letters in B. Weiss’s Lehrbuch der Hinleitung in das Neue Testament, Berlin, 
1886, §§ 6, 7, p. 88 ff. Many of the apparently striking facts in the history 
of the “evidence” which are indicated there might find a simple enough 
explanation if they were regarded from our point of view. 
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letters (most striking of all, externally considered, in the 
Book of Acts), is really explained by the nature of the letter 
as such, and cannot be employed as an evidence of spurious- 
ness. A silentiwm, on the other hand, regarding epistles is, 
on account of their public character, to say the least, sus- 
picious. The distinction between letters and epistles has 
also perhaps a certain importance for the criticism of the 
traditional texts. 


(5) The criticism of the Letters of Paul must always 
leave room for the probability that their alleged contradic- 
tions and impossibilities, from which reasons against their 
authenticity and integrity have been deduced, are really 
evidences to the contrary, being but the natural concomitants 
of letter-writing. The history of the criticism of Cicero’s | 
letters,1 for instance, yields an instructive analogy. The) 
criticism of the early Christian epistles must not leave out 
of account the considerations which are to be deduced from 
the history of ancient epistolography. 


(6) The exegesis of the letters of Paul must take its 
special standpoint from the nature of the letter. Its task is 
to reproduce in detail the Apostle’s sayings as they have 
been investigated in regard to the particular historical occa- 
sions of their origin, as phenomena of religious psychology. 
It must proceed by insight and intuition, and hence it has 
an unavoidable subjective cast. The exegesis of the early 
Christian epistles must assume a proper historical attitude 
with regard to their literary character. Its task is not to 
penetrate into the knowledge of creative personalities in the 
religious sphere, but to interpret great texts. As the element 
of personality is wanting in its object, so must that of sub- 
jectivity disappear from its procedure. 


(7) The value of the New Testament “letters,” as 
sources for the investigation of the Apostolic age, varies 
according to their individual character. The classic value of 


1 See p. 81. 
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the letters of Paul lies in their being actual letters, that is to 

say, in their being artless and unpremeditated ; in this re- 

spect also, they resemble those of Cicero.! The value of the 
epistles as sources is not to be rated so highly, and, in par- 
ticular, not for the special questions regarding the “ constitu- 
tion” and the external circumstances of Christianity ; many 
details are only of typical value, while others, again, are but 
literary exercises, or anticipations of conditions not yet fully 
realised. 


(8) In particular, the New Testament letters and 
epistles, considered as sources for the history of the Chris- 
tian religion in its early period, are of different respective 
values. The letters of Paul are not so much sources for the 
theology, or even for the religion, of the period, as simply 
for the personal religion of Paul as an individual; it is only 
by a literary misconception that they are looked upon as the 
documents of “ Paulinism”’. The result of their criticism 
from the standpoint of the history of religion can be nothing 
more than a sketch of the character of Paul the letter-writer, 
and not the system of Paul the epistolographer; what 
speaks to us in the letters is his faith, not his dogmatics ; 
his morality, not his ethics ; his hopes, not his eschatology— 
here and there, no doubt, in the faltering speech of theology. 
The early Christian epistles are the monuments of a religion 
which was gradually accommodating itself to external con- 
ditions, which had established itself in the world, which 
received its stimulus less in the closet than in the church, 
and which was on the way to express itself in liturgy and 
as doctrine.— 


“The Hero who is the centre of all this did not himself 
. . . become an author; the only recorded occasion of his 
having written at all was when he wrote upon the ground 


Cf. p. 29, note 8. One may adduce for comparison other non-literary 
sources as well, e.g., the “*‘ We” source of the Acts. It, too, became literature 
only subsequently—only after it had been wrought into the work of Luke. 
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with his finger, and the learning of eighteen centuries has 
not yet divined what he then wrote.” 1 If Jesus is the gospel, 
then it must hold good that the gospelisnon-literary. Jesus 
had no wish to make a religion; whoever has such a wish 
will but make a Koran. It was only lack of understanding 
on the part of those who came after (die Epigonen) which 
could credit the Son of Man with the writing of epistles—and 
to a king to boot! The saints are the epistles of Christ.’ 
Nor did the Apostle of Jesus Christ advocate the gospel by 
literature ; in point of fact, the followers of Christ learned 
first to pray and then to write—lke children. The begin- 
nings of Christian literature are really the beginnings of 
the secularisation of Christianity: the gospel becomes a 
book-religion. The church, as a factor in history—which 
the gospel made no claim to be—required literature, and 
hence it made literature, and made books out of letters; hence 
also at length the New Testament came into existence. The 
New Testament is an offspring of the Church. The Church 
is not founded upon the New Testament; other foundation 
can no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ. 
The gain which accrued to the world by the New Testament 
carried with it a danger which Christianity—to the detriment 
of the spirit of it—has not always been able to avoid, viz., 
the losing of itself as a literary religion ina religion of the 
letter. 


1 Herder, Briefe, das Studiwm der Theologie betreffend, zweyter Theil, 
zweyte verbesserte Auflage, Frankfurt and Leipzig, 1790, p. 209. 
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LANGUAGE OF THE GREEK BIBLE. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE HISTORY OF THE 
LANGUAGE OF THE GREEK BIBLE. 


Ever since the language of the Greek Bible became a 
subject of consideration, the most astonishing opinions have 
been held with regard to the sacred text. 

There was a time when the Greek of the New Testament 
was looked upon as the genuinely classical; it was supposed 
that the Holy Spirit, using the Apostles merely as a pen, 
could not but clothe His thoughts in the most worthy garb. 
That time is past: the doctrine of verbal Inspiration, petrified 
almost into a dogma, crumbles more and more to pieces 
from day to day; and among the rubbish of the venerable 
ruins it is the hwman labours of the more pious past that 
are waiting, all intact, upon the overjoyed spectator. Who- 
ever surrenders himself frankly to the impression which is 
made by the language of the early Christians, is fully assured 
that the historical connecting-points of New Testament 
Greek are not found in the period of the Epos and the Attic 
classical literature. Paul did not speak the language of the 
Homeric poems or of the tragedians and Demosthenes, any 
more than Luther that of the Nibelungen-Lied. 

But much still remains to be done before the influence 
of the idea of Inspiration upon the investigation of early 
Christian Greek is got rid of. Though, indeed, the former 
exaggerated estimate of its value no longer holds good, it yet 
reveals itself in the unobtrusive though widely-spread opinion 
that the phrase ‘the New Testament” represents, in the 
matter of language, a unity and a distinct entity: it is thought 
that the canonical writings should form a subject of linguistic 
investigation by themselves, and that it is possible within 
such a sphere to trace out the laws of a special ‘genius of 
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language”. Thus, in theological commentaries, even with 
regard to expressions which have no special religious signi- 
ficance, we may find the observation that so and so are ‘“‘New 
Testament” &raf Aeyoweva,! and in a philological discussion 
of the linguistic relations of the Atticists we are told, with 
reference to some peculiar construction, that the like does 
not occur “in the New Testament ”’—a remark liable to mis- 
conception.? Or again the meaning of a word in Acts is to 
be determined: the word occurs also elsewhere in the New 
Testament, but with a meaning that does not suit the 
passage in question nearly so well as one that is vouched 
for say in Galen. Would not the attempt to enrich the 
“New Testament” lexicon from Galen stir up the most 
vigorous opposition in those who hold that the ‘“‘ New Testa- 
ment” language is materially and formally of a uniform and 
self-contained character? They would object—with the 
assertion that in the “New Testament” that word was 
used in such and such a sense, and, therefore, also in the 
Acts of the Apostles. 

In hundreds of similar short observations found in the 
literature, the methodological presupposition that ‘‘ the New 


1 The only meaning that can be given to such observations—if they are 
to have any meaning at all—is when it is presumed that “ the genius of the 
language of the New Testament” is not fond of certain words and construc- 
tions. It is of course quite a different matter to speak of the dmat Acydéueva 
of a single definite writer such as Paul. 


? W. Schmid, Der Atticismus im seinen Hauptvertretern von Dionysius 
von Halikarnass bis auf den zweiten Philosiratus, iii., Stuttgart 1893, p. 338. 
The «af which is inserted between preposition and substantive is there dealt 
with. The present writer does not suppose that Schmid, whose book is of 
the greatest importance for the understanding of the biblical texts, would 
advocate the perverse notion above referred to, should he be called upon to 
give judgment upon it on principle: especially as the context of the passage 
quoted permits one to suppose that he there desires to contrast “ the N. T.” 
as ® monument of popular literature with the studied elegance [?] of Adlian. 
But the subsuming of the varied writings of the Canon under the philological 
concept ‘‘New Testament” is a mechanical procedure. Who will tell us 
that, say, even Paul did not consciously aspire to elegance of expression now 
and then? Why, the very nerd «af which, it is alleged, does not belong to 
the N. T., seems to the author to occur in Phil. 4° (differently Act. Ap. 25% 
ctv te—kal): cf. dua obv 1 Thess. 47 and 52, 
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Testament” is a philological department by itself, somewhat 
hike Herodotus or Polybius, reveals itself in the same manner. 
The notion of the Canon is transferred to the language, and 
so there is fabricated a “sacred Greek” of Primitive Christi- 
anity.} 


It is only an extension of this presupposition when the 
“New Testament” Greek is placed in the larger connection 
of a “ Biblical’ Greek. ‘The New Testament” is written 
in the language of the Septuagint. In this likewise much- 
favoured dictum lies the double theory that the Seventy 
used an idiom peculiar to themselves and that the writers 
of the New Testament appropriated it. Were the theory 
limited to the vocabulary, it would be to some extent justifiable. 
But it is extended also, to the syntax, and such peculiarities 
as the prepositional usage of Paul are unhesitatingly explained 
by what is alleged to be similar usage in the LXX. 

The theory indicated is a great power in exegesis, and 
that it possesses a certain plausibility is not to be denied. 
It is edifying and, what is more, it is convenient. But it is 
absurd. It mechanises the marvellous variety of the linguistic 
elements of the Greek Bible and cannot be established either 
by the psychology of language or by history. It increases 
the difficulty of understanding the language of biblical texts 
in the same degree as the doctrine of verbal Inspiration proved 
obstructive to the historic and religious estimate of Holy 
Scripture. It takes the literary products which have been 
gathered into the Canon, or into the two divisions of the 
Canon, and which arose in the most various circumstances, 
times and places, as forming one homogeneous magnitude, 


1 Tt is of course true that the language of the early Christians contained 
a series of religious terms peculiar to itself, some of which it formed for the . 
first time, while others were raised from among expressions already in use 
to the status of technical terms. But this phenomenon must not be limited 
to Christianity ; it manifests itself in all new movements of civilization. The 
representatives of any peculiar opinions are constantly enriching the language 
with special conceptions. This enrichment, however, does not extend to the 
“syntax,” the laws of which rather originate and are modified on general 

rounds, 

: 9 
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and pays no heed to the footprints which bear their silent 
testimony to the solemn march of the centuries. The author 
will illustrate the capabilities of this method by an analogy. 
If any one were to combine the Canon of Muratori, a frag- 
ment or two of the Itala, the chief works of Tertullian, the 
Confessions of Augustine, the Latin Inscriptions of the 
Roman Christians in the Catacombs and an old Latin trans- 
lation of Josephus, into one great volume, and assert that 
here one had monuments of “the” Latin of the early 
Church, he would make the same error as the wanderers 
who follow the phantom of ‘‘ the” biblical Greek. It cannot 
be disputed that there would be a certain linguistic unity 
in such a volume, but this unity would depend, not upon 
the fact that these writings were, each and all, ‘ ecclesi- 
astical,” but upon the valueless truism that they were, each 
and all, written in late-Latin. Similarly we cannot attribute 
all the appearances of linguistic unity in the Greek Bible 
to the accidental circumstance that the texts to which they 
belong stand side by side between the same two boards of 
the Canon. The unity rests solely on the historical circum- 
stance that all these texts are late-Greek. The linguistic 
unity of the Greek Bible appears only against the background 
of classical, not of contemporary “‘ profane,’ Greek. 

It is important, therefore, in the investigation of the 
Greek Bible, to free oneself first of all from such a methodo- 
logical notion as the sacred exclusiveness of its texts. And 
in breaking through the principle, now become a dogma, of 
its linguistic seclusion and isolation, we must aspire towards 
a knowledge of its separate and heterogeneous elements, and 
investigate these upon their own historical bases. 

We have to begin with the Greek Old Testament. The 
Seventy translated a Semitic text into their own language. 
This language was the Egypto-Alexandrian dialect. Our 
method of investigation is deduced from these two facts. 

If we ignore the fact that the work in question is a 
translation, we thereby relinquish an important factor for 
the understanding of its linguistic character. The trans- 
lation is in method very different from what we nowadays 
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call such. We see the difference at once when we compare 
the Alexandrian theologians’ way of working with, say, the 
method which Weizsicker applied in his translation of the 
Epistles of Paul. Was it mere clumsiness, or was it rever- 
ence, which caused them to write as they often did? Who 
shall say ? One thing is certain: in proportion as the idea 
of 'making the sacred book accessible in another language 
was at that time unheard-of, so helpless must the translators 
have felt had they been required to give some account of 
the correct method of turning Semitic into Greek. They 
worked in happy and ingenuous ignorance of the laws of 
Hermeneutics,’ and what they accomplished in spite of all 
is amazing. ‘Their chief difficulty lay, not in the lexical, 
but in the syntactical, conditions of the subject-matter. They 
frequently stumbled at the syntax of the Hebrew text; over 
the Hebrew, with its grave and stately step, they have, so to 
speak, thrown their light native garb, without being able to 
conceal the alien’s peculiar gait beneath its folds. So arose 
a written Semitic-Greek? which no one ever spoke, far less 
used for literary purposes, either before or after.2 The sup- 
position, that they had an easy task because the problem of 


1 Some centuries later an important Semitic work was translated into 
Greek in a very different manner, viz., the original text of Josephus’s Jewish 
War. Inthe preface he states that he had written it first of all in his native 
language (i.c., Aramaic). In the work of translation he had recourse to col- 
laborateurs for the sake of the Greek style (c. Ap. i. 9), cf. Schtirer, i. (1890), 
p. 60f. [Hng. Trans.,i.,i., p. 83]. Here then we have the case of a Semitic text 
being translated under Greek superintendence with the conscious intention 
of attaining Greek elegance. Thus the Jewish War should not, strictly 
speaking, be used as an authority for the style of Josephus the Semite. The 
case is different with the Antiqwities—unless they likewise have been redacted 
in form. Moreover, it has been shown by Guil. Schmidt, De Flavia Tosephi 
elocutione observationes criticae, Fleck. Jahrbb. Suppl. xx. (1894), p. 514 fiL— 
an essay in the highest degree instructive on the question of the “ influences” 
of the Semitic feeling for language—that at most only one’ Hebraism is found 
in Josephus, and that a lexical one, viz., the use of mpoorider bar = FD, 

2 Cf. the remarks of Winer, adopted by Schmiedel, Winer-Schmiedel, 
§ 4, 1 b(p. 25 £.) (Eng. Trans., p. 28 {.], upon the Greek which was really 
spoken by the Jewish common people and was independent of the Greek of 


translation. But see the author’s remark on p. 74, note 1. 
3 See below, p. 295 fi, 
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the syntax was largely solved for them through a “ Judzo- 
Greek” already long in existence, is hardly tenable. We 
have a whole series of other Jewish texts from Alexandria,? 


1In particular, J. Wellhausen formerly advocated this supposition ; 
cf. his observations in F. Bleek’s Himleitung in das A. T.4, Berlin, 1878, p. 
578, and, previously, in Der Text der Biicher Samuelis untersucht, Gottingen, 
1871, p. 11. But the very example which he adduces in the latter passage 
supports our view. In 1 Sam. 43, the verb wrafw is twice found, the first 
time intransitively, the second time transitively, corresponding respectively 
to the Niphal and Qal of 5] 43, Wellhausen rightly considers it to be incred- 
ible that the Seventy ‘‘ were unwilling or unable” to express ‘‘ the distinction 
of Qal and Hiphil, etc.,” by the use of two different Greek words. When, 
however, he traces back the double mrratfw, with its distinction of meaning, 
to the already existent popular usage of the contemporaries of the LXX (.¢., 
from the context—the Alexandrian Jews), he overlooks the fact that the 
transitive sense of mraiw is also Greek. The LXX avoided a change of verb 
because they desired to represent the same Hebrew root by the same Greek 
word, and in this case a Greek could make no objection.— Regarding another 
peculiarity of the LXX, viz., the standing use ‘‘of the Greek aorist as an 
inchoative answering to the Hebrew perfect,” is is admitted by Wellhausen 
himself that “for this, connecting links were afforded by classical Greek.” 
—Wellhausen now no longer advocates the hypothesis of a ‘‘ Judewo-Greek,” 
as he has informed the author by letter. 


2To the literary sources here indicated there have lately been added 
certain fragments of reports which refer to the Jewish War of Trajan, and 
which were probably drawn up by an Alexandrian Jew: Pap. Par. 68 
(Notices, xviii. 2, p. 383 ff.), and Pap. Lond. 1 (Kenyon, p. 229 f.); ef. Schiirer, 
i, p. 538; further particulars and a new reading in U. Wilcken, Hin Aktens- 
tiick zum jiidischen Kriege Trajans, Hermes, xxvii. (1892), p. 464 ff. (see also 
Hermes, xxii. [1887], p. 487), and on this GGA. 1894, p. 749. Pap. Berol. 
8111 (BU. xi., p. 833, No. 341), is also connected with it. I cannot, how- 
ever willing, discover the slightest difference in respect of language be- 
tween the readable part of the fragments, which unfortunately is not very 
large, and the non-Jewish Papyri of the same period. Independently of their 
historical value, the fragments afford some interesting phenomena, e.g., 
Kootwdla (Matt. 27%f, 28% rovorwdia, Matt. 27° Cod. A kwarovdta; Cod. D 
has kovorrovdia), axpetor SovAo. (Luke 171°, cf. Matt. 255°). The identification 
of the 8o101 Iovdato. with the successors of the *Aoidato: of the Maccabean 
period, which Wilcken advances, hardly commends itself; the expression 
does not refer toa party within Alexandrian Judaism, but is rather a, self. 
applied general title of honour.—Wilcken, further, has in view the publication 
of another Papyrus fragment (Hermes, xxvii., p. 474), which contains an 
account of the reception of a Jewish embassy by the Emperor Claudius at 
Rome. (This publication has now seen the light; for all further particulars 
see the beginning of the author’s sketch, ‘‘ Newentdeckte Papyrus-Fragmente 
zur Geschichte des griechischen Judenthums,” in ThLZ, xxiii. (1898), p. 602 ff.) 
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but do their idioms bear comparison even in the slightest 
with the peculiarities of the LXX, which arose quite inci- 
dentally ?* So long as no one can point to the existence of 
actual products of an original Judeo-Greek, we must be per- 
mitted to go on advocating the hypothesis, probable enough 
in itself, that it was never an actual living language at all. 
Thus the fact that the Alexandrian Old Testament is a 
translation is of fundamental importance for an all-round 
criticism of its syntax. Its “‘Hebraisms”’ permit of no con- 
clusions being drawn from them in respect to the language 
actually spoken by the Hellenistic Jews of the period: they 
are no more than evidences of the complete disparity between 
Semitic and Greek syntax. It is another question, whether 
they may not have exercised an influence upon the speech of 
the readers of the next period: it is, of course, possible that 
the continually repeated reading of the written Judwo-Greek 
may have operated upon and transformed the “feeling for 
language ”’ of the later Jews and of the early Christians. In 
respect of certain lexical phenomena, this supposition may of 
course be made good without further trouble; the parts of the 
O. T. Apocrypha which were in Greek from the beginning, 
Philo, Josephus, Paul, the early Christian Epistle-writers, 
move all of them more or less in the range of the ethical and 
religious terms furnished by the LXX. It is also quite con- 
ceivable that some of the familiar formule and formulaic 
turns of expression found in the Psalms or the Law were 
1The relation which the language of the Prologue to Sirach bears to 
the translation of the book is of the utmost importance in this question. 
(Cf. the similar relation between the Prologue to Luke and the main con- 
stituent parts of the Gospel; see below, p. 76, note 2.) The Prologue is 
sufficiently long to permit of successful comparison: the impression cannot 
be avoided that it is an Alexandrian Greek who speaks here; in the book 
itself, a disguised Semite. The translator himself had a correct appre- 
hension of how such a rendering of a Semitic text into Greek differed from 
Greek—the language which he spoke, and used in writing the Prologue. 
He begs that allowance should be made for him, if his work in spite of all 
his diligence should produce the impression tio} tay A€kewy dduvapely: ov yap 
icoduvape? ard év Eavrois EBpaior) Acydueva kal Bray petax Of eis Erépay yAGooay. 
Whoever counts the Greek Sirach among the monuments of a ‘‘ Judeeo-Greek,” 


thought of as a living language, must show why the translator uses Alex- 
andrian Greek when he is not writing as a translator. 
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borrowed from the one or the other, or again, that the occa- 
sional literary impressiveness is an intentional imitation of 
the austere and unfamiliar solemnity of that mode of speech 
which was deemed to be biblical. But any fundamental in- 
fluence of the LXX upon the syntactic, that is to say, the 
logical, sense of a native of Asia Minor, or of the West, is 
improbable, and it is in the highest degree precarious to con- 
nect certain grammatical phenomena in, say, Paul’s Epistles 
straightway with casual similarities in the translation of the 
O. T. A more exact investigation of Alexandrian Greek will, 
as has been already signified, yield the result that far more of 
the alleged Hebraisms of the LXX than one usually supposes 
are really phenomena of Egyptian, or of popular, Greek.! 
This brings us to the second point: the real language, 
spoken and written, of the Seventy Interpreters was the 
Egyptian Greek of the period of the Ptolemies. If, as 
translators, they had often, in the matter of syntax, to 
conceal or disguise this fact, the more spontaneously, in 
regard to their lexical work, could they do justice to the 
profuse variety of the Bible by drawing from the rich store 
of terms furnished by their highly-cultured environment. 
Their work is thus one of the most important documents 
of Egyptian Greek.? Conversely, its specifically Egyptian 
character can be rendered intelligible only by means of a 
comparison with all that we possess of the literary memorials 
of Hellenic Egypt from the time of the Ptolemies till about 
the time of Origen.* Since F. W. Sturz‘ began his studies 
1 References in regard to the truly Greek character of alleged Hebraisms 


in Josephus are given by U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff and Guil. Schmidt 
in the already-quoted study of the latter, pp. 515 f. and 421.—See below, p. 290f. 

Cf. the remarks of Buresch, Rhein. Mus. fiir Philologie, N. F., xlvi. 
(1891), p. 208 ff. 

3In the rich Patristic literature of Egypt there lies much material 
for the investigation of Egyptian Greek. One must not overestimate here 
the “influence” of the LXX, particularly of its vocabulary. The Egyptian 
Fathers doubtless got much from the colloquial language of their time, and 
the theory of borrowing from the LXX need not be constantly resorted to. 
The Papyri of the second and third centuries may be used as a standard 
of comparison. : 


4 De dialecto Macedonica et Alexandrina liber, Leipzig, 1808. 
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in this subject there has passed nearly a century, which has 
disclosed an infinite number of new sources. Why, if the 
Inscriptions in Egyptian Greek, when systematically turned 
to account, could put new life into Septuagint research even 
then, the Papyrus discoveries have now put us in the position 
of being able to check the Egyptian dialect by document—so 
to speak—through hundreds of years. A large part of the 
Papyri, for us certainly the most valuable, comes from the 
Ptolemaic period itself; these venerable sheets are in the 
original of exactly the same age as the work of the Jewish 
translators’ which has come down to us in late copies. 
When we contemplate these sheets, we are seized with a 
peculiar sense of their most delightful nearness to us—one 
might almost say, of historical reality raised from the dead. 
In this very way wrote the Seventy—the renowned, the un- 
approachable—on the same material, in the same characters, 
and in the same language! Over their work the history of 
twenty crowded centuries has passed: originating in the 
self-consciousness of Judaism at a time of such activity as 
has never been repeated, it was made to help Christianity to 
become a universal religion ; it engaged the acuteness and the 
solicitude of early Christian Theology, and was to be found 
in libraries in which Homer and Cicero might have been 
sought for in vain; then, apparently, it was forgotten, but it 
continued still to control the many-tongued Christianity by 
means of its daughter-versions: mutilated, and no longer 
possessed of its original true form, it has come to us out of the 
past, and now proffers us so many enigmas and problems as 
to deter the approach not only of overweening ignorance but 
often of the diffidence of the ablest as well. Meanwhile the 
Papyrus documents of the same age remained in their tombs 
and beneath the rubbish ever being heaped upon them; but 
our inguiring age has raised them up, and the information 
concerning the past which they give in return, is also help- 
ful towards the understanding of the Greek Old Testament. 
They preserve for us glimpses into the highly-developed civi- 


1 We have Papyri of the very time of Ptolemy II. Philadelphus, wha 
plays such an important part in the traditions of the LXX. 
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lization of the Ptolemaic period : we come to know the stilted 
speech of the court, the technical terms of its industries, its 
agriculture and its jurisprudence; we see into the interior of 
the convent of Serapis, and into the family affairs which shrink 
from the gaze of history. We hear the talk of the people and 
theofficials—unaffected becausethey had no thought of making 
literature. Petitions and rescripts, letters, accounts and re- 
ceipts—of such things do the old documents actually consist ; 
the historian of national deeds will disappointedly put them 
aside; to the investigator of the literature only do they 
present some fragments of authors of greater importance. 
But in spite of the apparent triviality of their contents at 
first sight, the Papyri are of the highest importance for the 
understanding of the language of the LXX,! simply because 
they are direct sources, because they show the same conditions 
of life which are recorded in the Bible and which, so to speak, 
have been translated into Egyptian Greek. Naturally, the ob- 
scure texts of the Papyri will often, in turn, receive illumina- 
tion from the LXX ; hence editors of intelligence have already 
begun to employ the LXX in this way, and the author is of 
opinion that good results may yet be obtained thereby. In 
some of the following entries he hopes, conversely, to have 
demonstrated the value of the Egyptian Papyri and Inscrip- 
tions for Septuagint research. It is really the pre-Christian 
sources which have been used;* but those of the early im- 

1 A portion at least of the Papyri might be of importance for the LXX 
even with respect to matters of form. The author refers to the official de- 
cisions, written by trained public functionaries, and approximately contem- 
poraneous with the LXX. While the orthography of the letters and other 
private documents is in part, as amongst ourselves, very capricious, there 
appears to him to be a certain uniformity in those official papers. One may 
assume that the LXX, as ‘educated’ people, took pains to learn the official 
orthography of their time. The Papyri have been already referred to in 
LXX-investigations by H. W. J. Thiersch, De Pentateuchi versione Alexandrina 
libri tres, Erlangen, 1841, p. 87 ff.; recently by B. Jacob, Das Buch Esther 
bei den LXX, ZAW. x. (1890), p. 241 ff. The Papyri are likewise of great 
value for the criticism of the Hpistle of Aristeas; hints of this are given in 
the writings of Giac. Lumbroso. 

2U. Wilcken is preparing a collection of Ptolemaic texts (DLZ. xiv. 


[1893], p. 265). Until this appears we are limited to texts which are scattered 
throughout the various editions, and of which some can hardly be utilised. 
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perial period also will yet yield rich results. One fact observa- 
tion appears to put beyond question, viz., the preference of 
the translators for the technical expressions of their surround- 
ings. They, too, understood how to spoil the Egyptians. 
They were very ready to represent the technical (frequently 
also the general) terms of the Hebrew original by the techni- 
cal terms in use in the Ptolemaic period.1 In this way they 
sometimes not only Egyptianised the Bible, but, to speak 
from their own standpoint, modernised it. Many peculiarities 
from which it might even be inferred that a text different 
from our own lay before them, are explained, as the author 
thinks, by this striving to make themselves intelligible to the 
EKeyptians. Such a striving is not of course justifiable from 
the modern translator’s point of view; the ancient scholars, 
who did not know the concept “historic,” worked altogether 
naively, and if, on that account, we cannot but pardon their 
obliteration of many historical and geographical particulars 
in their Bible, we may, as counterbalancing this, admire the 
skill which they brought to bear upon their wrongly-con- 
ceived task.? From such considerations arises the demand 
that no future lexicon to the LXX ° shall content itself with 
the bringing forward of mere equations ; in certain cases the 


1I¢ is specially instructive to notice that terms belonging to the lan- 
guage of the court were employed to express religious conceptions, just as 
conversely the word Grace, for instance, is prostituted by servility or irony 
amongst ourselves. Legal phraseology also came to be of great importance 
in religious usage. 


2 Quite similar modernisings and Germanisings of technical terms are 
found also in Luther’s translation. Luther, too, while translating apparently 
literally, often gives dogmatic shadings to important terms in theology and 
ethics; the author has fotind it specially instructive to note his translation of 
Pawul’s vio) cod by Kinder Gottes (children of God), of vids dod by Sohn Gottes 
(Son of God). Luther’s dogmatic sense strove against an identical rendering 
of vids in both cases: he was unwilling to call Christians sons of God, or 
Jesus Christ the child of God, and in consequence made a distinction in the 
word vids. We may also remember the translation of vénua in 2 Cor. 10° by 
Vernunft (reason), whereby biblical authority was found for the doctrine fides 
praecedit intellectum. 

3 The clamant need of a Lexicon to the LXX is not to be dismissed by 
pointing to the miserable condition of the Text. The knowledge of the lexical 
conditions is itself a preliminary condition of textual criticism, 
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Greek word chosen does not represent the Hebrew original 
at all, and it would be a serious mistake to suppose that the 
LXX everywhere used each particular word in the sense of 
its corresponding Hebrew. Very frequently the LXX did 
not translate the original at all, but made a substitution 
for it, and the actual meaning of the word substituted is, 
of course, to be ascertained only from Egyptian Greek. A 
lexicon to the LXX will thus be able to assert a claim to 
utility only if it informs us of what can be learned, with 
regard to each word, from Egyptian sources. In some places 
the original was no longer intelligible to the translators ; we 
need only remember the instances in which they merely trans- 
cribed the Hebrew words—even when these were not proper 
names. But, in general, they knew Hebrew well, or had 
been well instructed in it. If then, by comparison of their 
translation with the original, there should be found a differ- 
ence in meaning between any Hebrew word and its corre- 
sponding Greek, it should not be forthwith concluded that 
they did not understand it: it is exactly such cases that not 
seldom reveal to us the thoughtful diligence of these learned 
men. 


What holds good of the investigation of the LXX in 
the narrower sense must also be taken into consideration in 
dealing with the other translations of Semitic originals into Greek. 
Peculiarities of syntax and of style should not in the first 
instance be referred to an alleged Judwo-Greek of the trans- 
lators, but rather to the character of the original. We must, 
in our linguistic criticism, apply this principle not only to 
many of the Old Testament Apocryphal writings, but also to 
the Synoptic Gospels, in so far, at least, as these contain ele- 
ments which originally were thought and spoken in Aramaic.! 

? The author cannot assent to the thesis of Winer (see the passage re- 
ferred to above, p. 67, note 2), viz., that if we are to ascertain what was the 
“independent” (as distinct, 2.e., from the LXX-Greek, which was conditioned 
by the original) Greek of the Jews, we must rely “upon the narrative style 
of the Apocryphal books, the Gospels, and the Acts of the Apostles”. 
There are considerable elements in ‘“‘the” Apocrypha and in “the” Gospels 
which, as translations, are as little “independent” as the work of the LXX,— 


With regard also tocertain portions of the Apocalypse of John, the question must 
be raised as to whether they do not in some way go back to a Semitic original, 
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So far as regards these Apocryphal books, the non-existence 
of the original renders the problem more difficult, but the 
investigator who approaches it by way of the LXX will be 
able to reconstruct the original of many passages with con- 
siderable certainty, and to provide himself, at least in some 
degree, with the accessories most required. The case is less 
favourable in regard to the Synoptic sayings of Jesus, as also 
those of His friends and His opponents, which belong to the 
very earliest instalment of the pre-Hellenistic Gospel-tradition. 
We know no particulars about the translation into Greek of 
those portions which were originally spoken and spread abroad 
in the Palestinian vernacular ; we only know, as can be per- 
ceived from the threefold text itself, that ‘‘ they interpreted as 
best they could”’.t The author is unable to judge how far 
retranslation into Aramaic would enable us to understand 
the Semitisms which are more or less clearly perceived in the 
three texts, and suspects that the solution of the problem, 
precisely in the important small details of it, is rendered 
difficult by the present state of the text, in the same way as 
the confusion of the traditional text of many portions of the 
LXxX hinders the knowledge of tts Greek. But the work 
must be done: the veil, which for the Greek scholar rests 
over the Gospei sayings, can be, if not fully drawn aside, 
yet at least gently lifted, by the consecrated hand of the 
specialist.2 Tull that is done we must guard against the 


1 Of. Jiilicher, Hinleitung in das N, T., 1st and 2nd ed., Freiburg (Baden) 
and Leipzig, 1894, p. 235; important observations by Wellhausen in GGA. 
1896, p. 266 ff.—We must at all events conceive of this kind of translation as 
being quite different from the translation of Josephus’s Jewish War from 
Aramaic, which was undertaken in the same half-century, and which might 
be called “scientific” (cf. p. 67, note 1 above). Josephus desired to impress 
the literary public: the translators of the Logia desired to delineate Christ 
before the eyes of the Greek Christians. The very qualities which would 
have seemed “barbaric” to the taste of the reading and educated classes, 
made upon the Greeks who ‘would see Jesus” the impression of what was 
genuine, venerable—in a word, biblical. 

2The author recalls, for instance, what is said in Wellhausen’s Israelit- 
ische und Jtidische Geschichte, Berlin, 1894, p. 312, note 1—Meanwhile this 
important problem has been taken in hand afresh by Arnold Meyer (Jesu 
Muttersprache, Freiburg (Baden) and Leipzig, 1896) and others; cf. especially 
G. Dalman, Die Worte Jesu, vol. i., Leipzig, 1898. 
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illusion! that an Antiochian or Ephesian Christian (even if, 
like Paul, he were a product of Judaism) ever really spoke as 
he may have translated the Logia-collection, blessed—and 
cramped—as he was by the timid consciousness of being 
permitted to convey the sacred words of the Son of God to 
the Greeks. Perhaps the same peculiarities which, so far as 
the LXX were concerned, arose naturally and unintention- 
ally, may, in the translators of the Lord’s words, rest upon 
a conscious or unconscious liturgical feeling: their reading 
of the Bible had made them acquainted with the sound, 
solemn as of the days of old, of the language of prophet and 
psalmist; they made the Saviour speak as Jahweh spoke 
to the fathers, especially when the original invited to such 
a procedure. Doubtless they themselves spoke differently ? 
and Paul also spoke differently,’ but then the Saviour also 
was different from those that, were His. 


Among the biblical writings a clear distinction can be 
traced between those that are translations, or those portions 
that can be referred to a translation, and the other genus, 
viz., those in Greek from the first. The authors of these be- 
longed to Alexandria, to Palestine, or to Asia Minor. Who 
will assert that those of them who were Jews (leaving out 
of account those who belonged to Palestine) each and all 
spoke Aramaic—to say nothing of Hebrew—as their native 


1 Also against the unmethodical way in which peculiarities in the 
diction of Paul, for example, are explained by reference to mere external 
similarities in the Synoptics. What a difference there is—to take one in- 
structive example—between the Synoptical év 7G &pxovri Tay Saimovtwy (Mark 
3 % ete) and the Pauline éy XpiorG “Incod! See the author’s essay Die 
neutestamentliche Formel ‘in Christo Jesu” untersucht, pp. 15 and 60. 


2 Compare the prologue to Luke’s Gospel. The author is unaware 
_ whether the task of a comparative investigation with regard to the languages 

of the translated and the independent parts respectively of the Gospels has 
( as yet been performed. The task is necessary—and well worth while. 


| 3 Hiven in those cases in which Paul introduces his quotations from the 
LXX without any special formula of quotation, or without other indication, 
the reader may often recognise them by the sound. They stand out distinctly 
from Paul’s own writing, very much as quotations from Luther, for example, 
‘stand out from the other parts of a modern controversial pamphlet, 
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tongue? We may assume that a Semitic dialect was known 
among the Jews of Alexandria and Asia Minor, but this 
cannot be exalted into the principle of a full historical 
criticism of their language. It seems to the writer that their 
national connection with Judaism is made, too hastily, and 
with more imagination than judgment, to support the in- 
ference of a (so to speak) innate Semitic “‘feeling for lan- 
guage’’, But the majority of the Hellenistic Jews of the 
Dispersion probably spoke Greek as their native tongue: 
those who spoke the sacred language of the fathers had 
only learned it later.' It is more probable that their Hebrew 
would be Gracised than that their Greek would be Hebraised. 
For why was the Greek Old Testament devised at all? Why, 
after the Alexandrian translation was looked upon as sus- 
picious, were new Greek translations prepared? Why do 
we find Jewish Inscriptions in the Greek language,? even 
where the Jews lived quite by themselves, viz., in the Roman 
catacombs? The fact is, the Hellenistic Jews spoke Greek, 
prayed in Greek, sang psalms in Greek, wrote in Greek, and 
produced Greek literature ; further, their best minds thought 
in Greek. While we may then continue, in critically examin- 
ing the Greek of a Palestinian writer, to give due weight 
to the influence of his Semitic “‘ feeling for language,’’—an 
influence, unfortunately, very difficult to test—the same pro- 
cedure is not justified with regard to the others. How should 
the Semitic ‘“‘spirit of language’’ have exercised influence 


1This was probably the case, ¢.g., with Paul, who according to Acts 214 
could speak in the “Hebrew language”. That means probably the Aramaic. 

2So far as the author is aware no Jewish Inscription in Hebrew is 
known outside of Palestine before the sixth century a.p.; cf. Schiirer, ii., 
p. 543 (=3 iii, p. 93 f£.) [Hng. Trans., ii., ii., p. 284], and, generally, the 
references given there. 

3 Aristotle rejoiced that he had become acquainted with a man, a Jew 
of Coele-Syria, who ‘EAAnviKds jy, od TH SiarékT@ pdvov, GrAAX Kal TH WoXF 
(Josephus, ¢c. Ap. i. 22).—The sentence (De confusione ling. § 26) [M.i., p. 424], 
Zor 5¢ ds wey “EBpaior Agyovor “ pavovna,” ws dé jmets “dmoorpoph Oeod,” is of 
great interest in regard to Philo’s opinion as to his own language: he felt 
himself to be a Greek. Cf. H. A. A. Kennedy, Sources of New Testament 
Greek, Edinburgh, 1895, p. 54, and the present writer’s critique of this book 
GGA. 1896, p. 761 ff. 
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over them? And how, first of all indeed, over those early 
Christian authors who may originally have been pagans ? 
This ‘spirit’? must be kept within its own sphere ; the 
investigator of the Greek of Paul and of the New Testament 
epistle-writers must first of all exorcise it, if he would see 
his subject face to face. We must start from the philological 
environment in which, as a fact of history, we find these 
authors to be, and not from an improbable and, at best, in- 
definable, linguistic Traducianism. The materials from which 
we can draw the knowledge of that philological environment 
have been preserved in sufficient quantity. In regard to the 
vocabulary, the Alexandrian Bible stands in the first rank: 
it formed part of the environment of the people, irrespective 
of whether they wrote in Alexandria, Asia Minor or Europe, 
since it was the international book of edification for Hellen- 
istic Judaism and for primitive Christianity. We must, of 
course, keep always before us the question whether the terms 
of the L.XX, in so far as they were employed by those who 
came after, had not already undergone some change of mean- 
ing in their minds. Little as the lexicon of the LXX can be 
built up by merely giving the Greek words with their corre- 
sponding Hebrew originals, just as little can Jewish or early 
Christian expressions be looked upon as the equivalents of 
the same expressions as previously used by the LXX. Even 
in express quotations one must constantly reckon with the 
possibility that a new content has been poured into the old 
forms. The history of religious terms—and not of religious 
ones only—shows that they have always the tendency to be- 
come richer or poorer ; in any case, to be constantly altering! 
Take the term Spirit (Geist). Paul, Augustine, Luther, 
Servetus, the modern popular Rationalism: all of these 
apprehend it differently, and even the exegete who is well 
schooled in history, when he comes to describe the biblical 
thoughts about Spirit, finds it difficult to free himself from 
the philosophical ideas of his century. How differently 


1 Acute observations on this point will be found in J. Freudenthal’s 
Die Flavius Josephus beigelegte Schrift Ueber die Herrschaft der Vernunft, 
Breslau, 1869, p. 26 f, 
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must the Colossians, for example, have conceived of Angels, 
as compared with the travelling artisan who has grown up 
under the powerful influences of ecclesiastical artistic tra- 
dition, and who prays to his guardian angel! What changes 
has the idea of God undergone in the history of Christianity 
—from the grossest anthropomorphism to the most refined 
spiritualisation! One might write the history of religion 
as the history of religious terms, or, more correctly, one 
must apprehend the history of religious terms as being a 
chapter in the history of religion. In comparison with the 
powerful religious development recorded in the Hebrew Old 
Testament, the work of the Seventy presents quite a differ- 
ent phase: it does not close the religious history of Israel, 
but it stands at the beginning of that of Judaism, and the 
saying that the New Testament has its source in the Old 
is correct only if by the Old Testament one means the book 
as it was read and understood in the time of Jesus. The 
Greek Old Testament itself was no longer understood in the 
imperial period as it was in the Ptolemaic period, and, again, 
a pagan Christian in Rome naturally read it otherwise than 
a man like Paul. What the author means may be illustrated 
by reference to the Pauline idea of Faith. Whether Paul dis- 
covered it or not does not in the meantime concern us. At 
all events he imagined that it was contained in his Bible, 
and, considered outwardly, he was right. In reality, how- 
ever, his idea of faith is altogether new: no one would think 
of identifying the wiorss of the LXX with the miors of Paul. 
Now the same alteration can be clearly perceived in other 
conceptions also ; it must be considered as possible in all, at 
least in principle; and this possibility demands precise ex- 
amination. Observe, for example, the terms Spirit, Flesh, 
Life, Death, Law, Works, Angel, Hell, Judgment, Sacrifice, 
Righteousness, Love. The lexicon of the Bible must also 
discuss the same problem in respect of expressions which are 
more colourless in a religious and ethical sense. The men of 
the New Testament resembled the Alexandrian translators in 
bringing with them, from their “ profane” surroundings, the 
most varied extra-biblical elements of thought and speeca. 
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When, then, we undertake to expound the early Christian 
writings, it is not sufficient to appeal to the LXX, or to the 
terms which the LXX may use in a sense peculiar to them- 
selves: we must seek to become acquainted with the actual 
surroundings of the New Testament authors. In what other 
way would one undertake an exhaustive examination of these 
possible peculiar meanings? Should we confine ourselves to 
the LXX, or even to artificially petrified ideas of the LXX,— 
what were that but a concession to the myth of a “ biblical” 
Greek? The early Christian writings, in fact, must be taken 
out of the narrow and not easily-illuminated cells of the 
Canon, and placed in the sunshine and under the blue sky 
of their native land and of their own time. There they will 
find companions in speech, perhaps also companions in 
thought. There they take their place in the vast phenome- 
non of the xowy. But even/this fact, in several aspects of it, 
must not be conceived of mechanically. One must neither 
imagine the cou7 to be a uniform whole, nor look upon the 
early Christian authors, all and sundry, as co-ordinate with 
a definite particular phenomenon like Polybius. In spite of 
all the consanguinity between those early Christian Greeks 
and the literary representatives of universal Greek, yet the 
former are not without their distinguishing characteristics. 
Certain elements in them of the popular dialect reveal the 
fact of their derivation from those healthy circles of society 
to which the Gospel appealed: the victorious future of those 
obscure brotherhoods impressively announces itself in new 
technical terms, and the Apostles of the second and third 
generation employ the turns of expression, understood or not 
understood, used by Paul, that “ great sculptor of language’. 

It is thus likewise insufficient to appeal to the vocabu- 
lary and the grammar of the contemporary “profane”? litera- 
ture. This literature will doubtless afford the most instructive 
discoveries, but, when we compare it with the direct sources 
which are open to us, it is, so far as regards the language 
of the early Christian authors, only of secondary importance. 


} The author adopts this easily enough misunderstood expression from 
Buresch, Rh. Mus. f. Phil., N. F., xlvi. (1891), p. 207. 
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These direct sources are the Inscriptions! of the imperial 
period. Just as we must set our printed Septuagint side by 
side with the Ptolemaic Papyri, so must we read the New 
Testament in the light of the opened folios of the Inscrip- 
tions. The classical authors reach us only in the traditional 
texts of an untrustworthy later period; their late codices 
cannot give us certain testimony with regard to any so-called 
matters of form, any more than the most venerable uncials 
of the New Testament can let us know how, say, the Letter 
to the Romans may have looked in its original form. If 
we are ever in this matter to reach certainty at all, then it 
is the Inscriptions and the Papyri which will give us the 
nearest approximation to the truth. Of course even they do 
not present us with unity in matters of form ; but it would be 
something gained if the variety which they manifest through- 
out were at least to overthrow the orthodox confidence in the 
trustworthiness of the printed text of the New Testament, 
and place it among the ‘‘externals”. Here, too, must we do 
battle with a certain ingenuous acceptation of the idea of 
Inspiration. Just as formerly there were logically-minded 
individuals who held that the vowel-points in the Hebrew 
text were inspired, so even to-day there are those here and 
there who force the New Testament into the alleged rules 
of a uniform orthography. But by what authority—unless 
by the dictate of the Holy Spirit—will any one support the 
notion that Paul, for instance, must have written the Greek 
form of the name David in exactly the same way as Mark 
or John the Divine ? 

But the help which the Inscriptions afford in the cor- 
rection of our printed texts, is not so important as the service 


1 When the author (in 1894) wrote the above, he was unaware that H. L. 
Hicks, in The Classical Review, 1887, had already begun to apply the In- 
scriptions to the explanation of the N. T. W.M. Ramsay called attention 
to this, and gave new contributions of his own in The Expository Times, vol. 
x., p.9 ff. A short while ago I found a very important little work in the 
University Library at Heidelberg, which shows that the Inscriptions had 
begun to be drawn from a hundred years ago: the booklet, by Io. EH. Imm. 
Walch, is called Observationes in Matthaewm ex graecis inscriptionibus, Jena, 
1779, and is not without value even at the present day. 
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they render towards the understanding of the language itself. 
It may be that their contents are often scanty ; it may be that 
hundreds of stones, tiresomely repeating the same mono- 
tonous formula, have only the value of a single authority, 
yet, in their totality, these epigraphic remains furnish us 
with plenty of material—only, one should not expect too 
much of them, or too little. The author is not now thinking 
of the genéral historical contributions which they afford for 
the delineation of the period—such as we must make for 
Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor, Europe, if we would understand 
the biblical writings (though for that purpose nothing can 
be substituted for them); but rather of their value for the 
history of the language of the Greek Bible, and particularly 
of the New Testament. Those witnesses in stone come 
before us with exactly the same variety as to time and place 
as we have to take into account when dealing with these 
writings: the period of most of them, and the original locality 
of nearly all, can be determined with certainty. They afford 
us wholly trustworthy glimpses into certain sections of the 
sphere of ideas and of the store of words which belonged to 
certain definite regions, at a time when Christian churches 
were taking their rise, and Christian books being written. 
Further, that the religiows conceptions of the time may re- 
ceive similar elucidation is a fact that we owe to the numerous 
sacred Inscriptions. In these, it may be observed that there 
existed, here and there, a terminology which was fixed, and 
which to some extent consisted of liturgical formule. When, 
then, particular examples of this terminology are found 
not only in the early Christian authors, but in the LXX as 
well, the question must be asked: Do the Christian writers 
employ such and such an expression because they are familiar 
with the Greek Bible, or because they are unaffectedly speak- 
ing the language of their neighbourhood? If we are dealing, 
e.g., with the Inscriptions of Asia Minor and the Christians 
of Asia Minor, the natural answer will be: Such expressions 
were known to any such Christian from his environment, 
before ever he read the LXX, and, when he met them again 
in that book, he had no feeling of having his store of words 
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enlarged, but believed himself to be walking, so to speak, on 
known ground: since, happily for him, there was no Schleus- 
ner at his disposal, when he found those expressions in the 
LXX—where, in their connection, they were perhaps more 
pregnant in meaning, perhaps less so,—he read them with 
the eyes of an inhabitant of Asia Minor, and possibly emas- 
culated them. For him they were moulds into which he 
poured, according to his own natural endowment, now good, 
now less valuable, metal. The mere use of LXX-words on 
the part of an inhabitant of Asia Minor is no guarantee that 
he is using the corresponding LXX-conceptions. Take as 
examples words like ayvds, tepos, dixavos, yunotos, ayabos, evoé- 
Bea, Opnoneia, apyvepeds, mpopytns, Kuptos, Oeds, ayyenos, 
kriatns, c@Tnpla, SvabnKkn, Epyov, aidv. With regard to all 
these words, and many others, common to both the LXX 
and the Inscriptions of Asia Minor of the imperial period, it 
will be necessary to investigate how far the Christians of Asia 
Minor introduced definite local shades of meaning into their 
reading of the Septuagint, and, further, How far they uncon- 
sciously took these shades of meaning into account either 
in their own use of them or when they heard them uttered 
by the Apostles. The same holds good of such expressions 
as embody the specifically favourite conceptions of primitive 
Christianity, e.g., the titles of Christ, vids Ae0d, 0 Kipios tuav 
and cwt/p. The author has, with regard to the first of these, 
set forth in the following pages in more detail the reasons 
why we should not ignore the extra-biblical technical use 
of the expression,—a use which, in particular, is authen- 
ticated by the Inscriptions. A similar investigation with 
regard to the others could be easily carried out. Even if 
it could be established that “the” New Testament always 
employs these expressions in their original, pregnant, distinc- 
tively Christian sense, yet who will guarantee that hundreds 
of those who heard the apostolic preaching, or of the readers 
of the Epistles, did not understand the expressions in the 
faded formulaic sense, in regard to which they reflected as 
little or as much as when they read a votive Inscription 
in honour of the vics Oeod Augustus, or of another emperor 
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who was described as 6 kvpsos judy, or of Apollo cwrp ? 
By the time of the New Testament there had set in a 
process of mutual assimilation! between the religious con- 
ceptions already current in Asia Minor on the one hand, 
and “biblical” and ‘Christian’? elements on the other. 
Biblical expressions became secularised ; heathen expressions 
gained ecclesiastical colouring, and the Inscriptions, as being 
the most impartial witnesses to the linguistic usage previous 
to New Testament times, are the sources which most readily 
permit us a tentative investigation of the process. 

Other elements, too, of the language of certain portions 
of the New Testament can not seldom be elucidated by 
parallels from the Inscriptions ; likewise much of the so-called 
syntax. M. Frankel? has indicated what an ‘‘ extraordinary 
agreement in vocabulary and style” obtains between the 
Pergamenian Inscriptions of pre-Roman times and Polybius : 
it is proved, he thinks, that the latter, ‘‘ almost entirely 
wanting in a distinctive style of his own,” has ‘‘ assumed 
the richly but pedantically developed speech of the public 
offices of his time”. The Inscriptions of Asia Minor have, 
as the author thinks, a similar significance for the history 
of the language of the New Testament. It may be readily 
granted to the outsider that many of the observations which 
it is possible to take in this connection have, of course, 
“only” a philological value ; he who undertakes them knows 
that he is obeying not only the voice of science but also the 
behests of reverence towards the Book of Humanity.? 


The author has, here and there throughout the follow- 
ing pages, endeavoured to carry out in practice the ideas of 
method thus indicated. He would request that to these 


1§o far as the author can judge, this process shows itself more clearly 
in the Catholic and the Pastoral Hpistles than in Paul. 


2 Altertiimer von Pergamon, viii. 1, Berlin, 1890, p. xvii. 

3’ This matter is further dealt with in the author’s little work Die 
sprachliche Eirforschung der griechischen Bibel, ihr gegenwértiger Stand und 
thre Aufgaben, Giessen, 1898; cf. also GGA. 1896, pp. 761-769 ; 1898, pp. 120- 
124, and 920-923; ThLZ. xxi. (1896), p. 609 ff., and xxiii. (1898), p. 628 ff.; 
Theologische Rundschau, i. (1897-98), pp. 463-472. 
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should be added the observations that le scattered through- 
out the other parts of this book. If he makes a further 
request for indulgence, he would not omit to emphasise that 
he is not thereby accommodating himself to the well-worn 
literary habit the real purpose of which is only the captatio 
benevolentiae. The peculiar nature of the subject-matter, 
which first attracted the author, is certainly calculated to 
engender the feeling of modesty, unless, indeed, the inves- 
tigator has been possessed of that quality from the outset. 


ayyapeto. 


Herodotus and Xenophon speak of the Persian a&yyapor. 
The word is of Persian origin and denotes the royal cowriers. 
From dyyapos is formed the verb ayyapevw, which is used, 
Mark 152! = Matt. 27° and Matt. 5“ (a saying of the Lord), 
in the sense of to compel one to something. EH. Hatch? finds 
the earliest application of the verb in a letter of Demetrius I. 
Soter to the high-priest Jonathan and the Jewish people: 
kerevw 86 pnde ayyapeverOa ta Lovdaiwy brrofiyta, Joseph. 
Antt. xiii. 23. The letter was ostensibly written shortly 
before the death of the king, and, if this were so, we should 
have to date the passage shortly before the year 150 B.c. 
But against this assumption is to be placed the consideration 
that 1 Macc. 10”, which was the source for the statement 
of Josephus, and which also quotes the said letter verbally, 
knows nothing of the passage in question. Indeed it rather 
appears that Josephus altered the passage, in which the 
remission of taxes upon the animals is spoken of (ver. 8 «al 
mavtes abiéTooay Tors Popous Kal TOV KTNVOV avTa@v), SO as to 
make it mean that they should not be forced into public work. 
Even if, following Grimm,? we consider it possible that the 
passage in Maccabees has the same purport as the paraphrase 
of Josephus, yet the word—and it is only the word which 
comes into consideration here—must be assigned to Josephus, 
and, therefore, can be made to establish nothing in regard to 
the second century B.c., but only in regard to the first a.p. 


1 Hssays in Biblical Greek, Oxford, 1889, p. 87. 
2 HApAT. iii. (1853), p.155 £. 
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But we find the verb in use at a time much earlier than 
Hatch admitted. The Comedian Menander (+ 290 B.c.) uses 
it in Sicyon. iv. (Meineke, p. 952). It is twice employed in 
Pap. Flind. Petr. ii. xx. (252 B.c.), both times in reference to 
a boat used for postal service: tov imrdpyovros NéuBov ayyapev- 
Gévros 76 cov and ayyapetaas Tov ’Avtixdéous réuBov. 

This application of the word is established for the 
Egyptian dialect? of Greek by the Inscription from the 
Temple of the Great Oasis (49 a.D.),? in which there is other 
linguistic material bearing on the Greek Bible, and to which 
Hatch has already called attention: pdév AapBavew pnbe 
ayyapevew ei wn Twes éua SiTrrAOpaTa éywor. 

In view of these facts the usage of the verb in the 
Synoptists* and Josephus falls into a more distinct historical 
connection: the word, originally applied only to a Persian 
institution, had gained a more general sense as early as the 
third century B.c.° This sense, of course, was itself a tech- 
nical one at first, as can be seen from the Papyrus and the 
Inscription as well as from Josephus, but the word must 
have become so familiar that the Evangelists could use it 
quite generally for to compel. 


ader pos. 


The employment of the name brother to designate the 
members of Christian communities is illustrated by the 


1 Mahafty, ii. [64]. 

2 The Persian loan-word recalls the Persian dominion over Egypt: cf. 
napddeiros below.—It may appear strange that the LXX do not use &yyapos, 
etc., though naar, perhaps also derived from the Persian, is found in 
those portions which belong to the Persian period, and might have prompted 
them to use a cognate Greek substantive. But they translate both it and 
the Aramaic NTS in every passage by émiaroAh, just because there was not 
any Greek word formed from wyyapos for letter.—For the orthography 
eyyapebw cf. III. i. 1 below. 

3 OIG. iii. No. 4956, A 21. 

4 What is the Aramaic word which is rendered by ayyapetw in Matt. 5“? 

5 Cf. Buresch, Rhein. Mus. fiir Philologie, N. F., xlvi. (1891), p. 219: 
“The Persian loan-word dyyapetw, which was naturalised at a very early date, 
must have come to be much used in the vernacular—it is still found in the 
common dialect of Modern Greek”. 
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similar use, made known to us by the Papyri, of ddergés 
in the technical language of the Serapeum at Memphis. 
See the detailed treatment of it in A. Peyron,! Leemans,? 
Brunet de Presle,? and Kenyon.4—dderdgos also occurs in the 
usage of religious associations of the imperial period as 
applied to the members, cf. Schiirer, in the Sitzungsberichte 
der Berliner Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1897, p. 207 ff., and 
Cumont, Hypsistos, Brussels, 1897, p. 18. 
avaoTpépopar. 

The moral signification se gerere in 2 Cor. 1”, Eph. 23, 
1 Pet. 11”, 2 Pet. 2, Heb. 10*, 1338, 1 Tim. 3%, is illustrated 
by Grimm,’ needlessly, by the analogy of the Hebrew qon. 
It is found in the Inscription of Pergamus No. 224 A®& 
(middle of the second century B.c.), where it is said of some 
high official of the king év waaw Kalipots auéutrtws Kal adjeds 
avaotpepouevos.—F urther examples in III. iii. 1. 


avapadarTos. 
LXX Lev. 13% = 23, forehead-bald, frequent in personal 
descriptions in the Papyri of 237, 230 and 225 B.c.;7 of. dva- 
paravropa = a3, LXX Lev. 13 * *, 


avapépo. 

In 1 Pet. 2% it is said of Christ: 39 Tas duaprias jpwov 
avTos aviveyxev év TS THpaTe avToD émi TO EvrOV, Wa Tals 
dpaptiais amoyevduevor TH Sixatocivyn Sjcwpev. Many com- 
mentators consider the expression dvadépew tas duaptias to 


1 Papyri Graeci regit Taurinensis musei Aegyptii, i. Turin, 1826, p. 60 ff. 

2T., pp. 53 and 64, 8 Notices, xviii. 2, p. 808. ‘Pao, 

° Ch. G. Wilkit Clavis Novi Testamenti philologica®, Leipzig, 1888, p. 28. 

6 Frankel, p. 129. The word occurs also in Polybius in the same sense. 
W. Schulze has also called the attention of the author to the Inscription of 
oe (c. 120 B.c.), line 27; on this of. W. Jerusalem, Wiener Studien, i. (1879), 
p. 53. 

” For particular references see Mahaffy, i. (1891), Index [88], cf. Kenyon, 
p. 46; Notices, xviii. 2, p. 181. For the etymology, W. Schulze, Quaestiones 


epicae, Giitersloh, 1892, p. 464; the dvapadayriacis in Aristot. H, A. iii. 11 
presupposes évapdAayros. 
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be a quotation of LXX Is. 53™ «ai adtds duaprtas rodrOr 
avyveyxe and demand that it be understood in the same sense 
as in Isaiah: to bear sins, 1.¢., to suffer punishment for sins. 
But even granting that the whole section is pervaded by 
reminiscences of Is. 53, yet it is not scientifically justifiable 
to assert that the writer must have used dvadépew in the very 
sense of the original which he followed. The cases are not 
few in which phrases from the LXX, given word for word, 
and introduced by the solemn formule of quotation, have 
acquired another sense from the particular new context into 
which they are brought. The early Christian authors do not 
quote with that precision as to form and substance which 
must needs be shown in our own scientific investigations ; 
these ‘‘ practical” exegetes, in their simple devoutness, have 
an ethical and religious purpose in their quotations, not a 
scientific one. Thus their references cannot properly be 
called quotations at all: sayings, in our pregnant use of that 
term, would be the preferable expression. The ‘‘ practical”’ 
exegetes of every age have considered the same absolute 
freedom with regard to the letter as their natural privilege. 
In regard to our passage, the addition of éri to EvAov makes 
it certain that, even if the allusion is to Isaiah, dvadépew 
cannot be explained by its possible? meaning in the Greek 
translation of the book. If to bear be made to mean to suffer 
punishment, then the verb would require to be followed*® by 
érl TO EVA: eri cum acc. at once introduces the meaning to 
carry wp to. 

What then is meant by Christ bearing our sins in His 
body wp to the tree? Attention is commonly called to the 
frequently occurring collocation avapépew ts éml To Ovova- 
otnpvov, and from this is deduced the idea that the death of 
Christ is an expiatory sacrifice. But this attempt at explana- 
tion breaks down‘ when it is observed that it is certainly 
not said that Christ laid Himself upon the tree (as the altar) ; 


1 So with Heb. 98, 

2 Tf, that is to say, the LXX treated the conceptions dvapepew and Sw) 
as equivalent. ve 

3H, Kiihl, Meyer, xii.° (1887), p. 165. 4 Cf. Kihl, p. 166 f. 
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itis rather the duapria: judv that form the object of avadépeuy, 
and it cannot be said of these that they were offered up. 
That would be at least a strange and unprecedented mode 
of expression. The simplest explanation will be this: when 
Christ bears up to the cross the sins of men, then men have 
their sins no more; the bearing wp to 1s a taking away. The 
expression thus signifies quite generally that Christ took away 
our sins by His death: there is no suggestion whatever of the 
special ideas of substitution or sacrifice. 

This explanation, quite satisfactory in itself, appears to 
the author to admit of still further confirmation. In the 
contract Pap. Flind. Petr. i. xvi.2! (230 B.c.), the following 
passage occurs: epi dé oy avTihéyw avadepomev [........ ] 
operranuatav KplOnoouar em’ “AckdAymiddov. The editor re- 
stores the omission by wv eis éué, and so reads dvadepouévav 
eis éué. In this he is, in our opinion, certainly correct 
as to the main matter. No other completion of the participle 
is possible, and the connection with the following clauses 
requires that the avadepoueva ddetAnuata should stand in 
relation to the “I” of dvriAéyw. It can hardly be determined 
whether precisely the preposition e¢s? be the proper restora- 
tion, but not much depends on that matter. In any case the 
sense of the passage is this: as to the ogeAnuata avadhepoueva 
upon (or against) me, against which I protest, I shall let myself be 
judged by Asklepiades.* It is a priori probable that avadépew ta 
opetnwata is a forensic technical expression: he who imposes! 
the debts of another upon a third desires to free the former 


1 Mahafty, i. [47]. 

2 émt were equally possible; cf. p. 91, note 1. 

* Mahafty, i. [48], translates: “ But concerning the debts charged against 
me, which I dispute, I shall submit to the decision of Asklepiades ”. 

4Té is true that avapépew occurs also in the technical sense of referre 
(cf., besides the dictionaries, A. Peyron, i., p. 110), frequently even in the LXX, 
and one might also translate the clause: as to the debts alleged (before the 
magistracy) against me; dvapépery would then mean something like swe for. 
But the analogies from the Attic Orators support the above explanation. In 
LXX 1 Sam. 20 dvolcw ra Kard em oé, we have dvapépw in a quite similar 


sense. Cf. Wellhausen, Der Text der Bb. Sam., p. 1161,, for the origin of this 
translation. 
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from the payment of the same. The Attic Orators! employ 
dvahépew éri in exactly the same way: Adsch. 3, 215, ras dzé 
TOUTwY aitias avoioew em’ éué; Isocr. 5, 32, Av avevéyens avTov 
Tas mpakes él Tos covs Tporydvous. 

That the technical expression was known to the writer 
of the Epistle cannot of course be proved, but it is not 
improbable.2, In that case his avadépew would take on its 
local colour. The sins of men are laid upon the cross, as, in 
a court of law, a debt in money®is removed from one and 
laid wpon another. Of course the expression must not be 
pressed : the writer intends merely to establish the fact that 
Christ in His death has removed the sins of men. The nerve 
of the striking image which he employs lies in the correlative 
idea that the sins of men lie no more upon them. The 
forensic metaphor in Col. 2“ is at least quite as bold, but 
is in perfect harmony with the above: Christ has taken the 
xetpoypapov, drawn up against mankind, out of the way, 
nailing it to His cross. 


avTiAnuTrrTop.* 


Frequent in the LXX, especially in the Psalms; also in 
Sirach 138”, Judith 9"; nearly always used of God as the 
Helper of the oppressed. Not hitherto authenticated in 
extra-biblical literature. The word is found in Pap. Lond. 
xxill.® (158-157 B.c.), in a petition to the king and queen, in 
which the petitioner says that he finds his caragvy7) in them, 
and that they are his avtsAjprropes; of. the similar con- 
junction of catagdvyy and avTiAjprrep in LXX 2 Sam. 22%, 


1A, Blackert, De praepositionum apud oratores Atticos usu quaestiones 
selectac, Marp. Catt., 1894, p. 45. 

2 Of. also the other forensic expressions of the section: xpivew ver. ™, 
and dicaertvn ver. 4. 

8 Sin is often viewed as a debt in the early Christian sphere of thought. 
—Cf. III. iii. 2 below. 

4 With regard to the orthography, cf. the Programme of W. Schulze, 
Orthographica, Marburg, 1894, i., p. xiv. ff.; Winer-Schmiedel, § 5, 30 (p. 64). 

5 « Peculiar to the LXX,” Cremer’, p. 554 (= ° 587). 

6 Kenyon, p. 38, 
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avTinnpris.t 


Frequent, in the LXX and the Apocryphal books, for 
Help. This meaning is not? peculiar to ‘‘ biblical” Greek, 
but occurs frequently in petitions to the Ptolemies: Pap. Par. 
26% (163-162 B.c.), Pap. Lond. xxiii.t (158-157 B.c.), Pap. Par. 
85 (181 B.c.), Pap. Lugd. A® (Ptolemaic period); always 
synonymous with foyfea. The last two passages yield 
the combination tuyeiv avTiAjpyews™ which also occurs in 
2 Macc. 157 and 3 Macc. 2**.—See further ITI. in. 3 below. 

This meaning of the word (known also to Paul, 1 Cor. 
12 *), like that of dvtuAnurtwp, was found by the LXX, 
as it appears, in the obsequious official language of the 
Ptolemaic period. One understands how they could, with- 
out the slightest difficulty, transfer such terms of the canting 
and covetous court speech to religious matters when one reads 
of the royal pair being addressed as buds Tods Oeovs peyictous 
Kal avTiAnpmropas, Pap. Lond. xxii. (158-157 B.c.); the 
worship of the monarch had emasculated the conception 
Geos, and thus avtTiAjurtop and aytinnuis had already 
acquired a kind of religious nimbus. 


akiopa. 


The LXX translate the words mupa (Esther 5*°, 72%) 
mam (Ps. 118 [119]*) and the Aramaic awa (Dan. 6%), 
which all mean request, desire, by d€iwpa. The word occurs 
in 1 [3] Esd. 8* in the same sense. It is “very infrequent 
in this signification; the lexica cite it, in prose, only from 
Plutarch, Conviv. disput. 1. 1» (p. 632 C)”*. The Inscriptions 
confirm the accuracy of its usage in the LXX: fragment of 
a royal decree to the inhabitants of Hierocomé (date ?) from 


1 For the orthography cf. p. 91, note 4. 
2 Contra Cremer’, p. 554 (= ° 587); Clavis3, p. 34. 


3 Notices, xviii. 2, p. 276. 4 Kenyon, p. 38. 
5 Notices, xviii. 2, p. 175. 8 Leemans, i., p. 3. 
7 Upon this cf. Leemans, i., p. 5. 8 Kenyon, p. 88. 


® Frinkel, Altertiimer von Pergamon, viii. 1, p. 13 f. 
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Tralles;1 a decree of the Abderites (before 146 B.c.) from 
Teos ;* Inscription of Pergamus No. 18 (soon after 263 B.c.).? 
“In all these examples the word signifies a request preferred 
before a higher tribunal, thus acquiring the sense of ‘petition’ 
or ‘memorial’ ’’4, 


amo. 
Of the construction 2 Macc. 14 dad rod Berrtorov 
im the most honourable way, in which one might suspect an 
un-Greek turn of expression, many examples can be found in 


the Inscriptions, as also in Dionysius of Halicarnassus and 
Plutarch.® 


apetanoryia.® 


O. F. Fritzsche’ still writes Sirach 361° (4° !6 in other 
editions) as follows: mAjcov Sv@v dpat ta ROyia cov Kal amd 
THs d6&ns cov Tov Aadv gov. M. W. L. de Wette implies the 
same text by his rendering: Fill Zion with the praise of Thy 
promises, and Thy people with Thy glory; he takes® dpas in the 
sense of laudibus extollere, celebrare, and thus the verbal trans- 
lation would run: Fill Zion, in order to extol Thy declarations, 
and Thy people with Thy glory. But against this Fritzsche ® 
makes the objection that dpa: must stand here in the sense of 
NDI, and this, again, should be taken as receive, obtain, although, 
indeed, such a meaning cannot be vouched for by any quite 
analogous example. But leaving aside the fact that it is not 
good procedure to illustrate an obscure translation by referring 


1 Waddington, iii. (Ph. Le Bas et W. H. Waddington, Inscriptions 
grecques et latines recueillies en Gréce et en Asie Mineure, vol. iii., part 2, 
Paris, 1870), No. 1652 (p. 390). 

2 Bull. de corr. hell. iv. (1880), p. 50 = Guil. Dittenberger, Sylloge 
inscriptionum Graecarum, Leipzig, 1883, No. 228. 

3 Frankel, p. 12. 4 Tbid., p. 14. 5 References in Frankel, p. 16. 

8 Upon this cf. also the investigations of Meister, Berichte der | Kgl. 
Sdchsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, 1891, p. 18 ff., to which Wendland 
has called attention (Deutsche Litteraturzeitung, 1895, p. 902). 

7 Libri apocryphi Veteris Testamenti Graece, Leipzig, 1871, p. 475. 
Similarly the corrected text of 1887 in the edition of L. van Ess, 

8 Cf. on this O. F. Fritzsche, HApAT. v. (1859), p. 201. ® Ibid. 
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to a meaning of the possible original which cannot be authen- 
ticated, the confusion of the parallelismus membrorum which, 
with their reading, disfigures the verse, must be urged against 
de Wette and Fritzsche: What then is the authority for 
this reading? The beginning of the verse has been handed 
down in the three principal Codices in the following forms :— 


NA TAnTovotwvapeTaoylacon, 
B rAncovetwvapetaroyacoon, 
B? TAqovoverwvapartaroyiacov. 


The last reading, that of the second reviser of B, has 
thus become the standard, except that the mAjcov of the 
others has been retained instead of the wAnctov which it 
gives. H. B. Swete? considers it probable that also the ape 
of NA is to be taken as equivalent to apa; in such case the 
current text would be supported by NA as well. But in 
reality the matter stands quite otherwise; it is B which 
gives the original text: wARcov Br@v apetaroyias cov,? NA 
is deduced from this by the hemigraphy of the oo in apera- 
Noytacoou, and B® is a correction by the misunderstood NA. 
The unwillingness to recognise this true state of the case 
(Fritzsche says of B’s reading: sed hoc quidem hic nullo 
modo locum habere potest) and indeed, to go further back, the 
alteration * which was made by the reviser of B, who mis- 
understood the text, are due to a misconception of what 
apetahoyia meant. If we consult, e.g., Pape,° under dpera- 


‘De Wette, guided by a true feeling, has obviated this objection by 
rendering dpa: by a substantive. 


2 Textual-critical note to the passage in his edition of the LXx, 
Cambridge, 1887 ff. 


3 This is placed in the text by Tischendorf and Swete. 
4 From his standpoint a fairly good conjecture! 


° Naturally the word is not given in the lexica to the Greek Old Testa- 
ment or the Apocrypha; nor is it given by Tromm, either in the Concordance 
or in the accompanying Lexicon to the Hexapla by B. de Montfaucon and 
GL. Bos. The Concordance of HE. Hatch and H. A. Redpath, Oxford, 1892 ff., 
which takes into account the variants of the most important manuscripts, was 
the first to bring the misunderstood word to its rightful position; although 
that book seems to err by excess of good when i¢ constructs from the clerical 
error of KA a new word éperardy:or. 
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Novia, we find that its meaning is given as buffoonery (Possen- 
reisseret). Now it is clear that God cannot be invited to 
fill Zion with “‘aretalogy” in this sense; then comes the too 
precipitate deduction that the text must read differently, 
instead of the question whether the lexicon may not perhaps 
be in need of a correction. Even Symmachus, Ps. 29 [80]°, 
could have answered the question: in that passage he renders 
the word 3) (shouting for joy) of the original by dpetanoyia,* 
while he always translates it elsewhere by evdnuia. The 
equation of Symmachus, dpetadoyia = edpnuia, which can 
be inferred from this, and the parallelism of the passage in 
Sirach, dperadoyia || 50£a, mutually explain and support each 
other, and force us to the assumption that both translators 
used apetanroyia sensu bono, i.e., of the glorifying of God. The 
assumption is so obvious as to require no further support ; 
for, to argue from the analogies, it is indisputable that the 
word, the etymology of which is certainly clear enough, at 
first simply meant, as a matter of course, the speaking of the 
aperai, and only then received the bad secondary signification. 
As to the meaning of aper7 which is the basis of this usage, 
of. the next article. 
apern.? 

The observations of Hatch*® upon this word have added 
nothing new to the article aper7 in Cremer, and have ignored 
what is there (as it seems to the author) established beyond 
doubt, viz., that the LXX, in rendering TM, magnificence, 
splendour (Hab. 3° and Zech. 6%) and MPMI, glory, praise, 
by dpern, are availing themselves of an already-existent 
linguistic usage. The meaning of dpetadoyia is readily 
deduced from this usage: the word signifies the same as is 
elsewhere expressed by means of the verbal constructions, 
LXX Is. 42” tas dpetas adtod [Geod] avayyé\new, LXX 


1 Field, ii., p. 180. The Hexaplar Syriac thereupon in its turn took 
this word of Symmachus not as=cidpnula, but as=acceptio eloquit, Field, cbid. 

2 Cf. p. 93, note 6, 3 Hssays, p. 40 £. 

4That is, aperh aS Synonymous with ddta. The word may be used in 
this sense in 4 Macc. 101 also (contra, Cremer’, p. 154 = 8, p. 164). 
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Is. 4321 ras dperds pov [Ocov] SinyetoOar, 1 Pet. 2° Tas aperas 
[Ocod] éEayyéArew. It seems to the author the most probable 
interpretation that the dperat of the last passage stands, as in 
the LXX, for laudes, seeing that the phrase looks like an 
allusion to LXX Is. 42%, more clearly still to Is. 43”°*. 
One must nevertheless reckon with the possibility that the 
word is used here in a different sense, to which reference has 
recently been made by Sal. Reinach,! and which no doubt 
many a reader of the above-cited passages from the LXX, 
not knowing the original, found in these phrases. Reinach, 
arguing from an Inscription from Asia Minor belonging to 
the imperial period, advocates the thesis? that aper7, even in 
pre-Christian usage, could mean miracle, effet surnaturel. He 
thinks that this is confirmed by a hitherto unobserved signi- 
fication of the word apetaddyos, which, in several places, 
should not be interpreted in the usual bad sense of one who 
babbles about virtues, buffoon, etc., but rather as a technical 
designation of the interpréte de miracles, exégéte who occupied 
an official position in the personnel of certain sanctuaries.® 
The author is unable to speak more particularly about the 
latter point, although it does perhaps cast a clearer light 
upon our dperadoyia. He believes however that he can point 
to other passages in which the dpet# of God signifies, not the 
righteousness, nor yet the praise of God, but the manifestation 
of His power. Guided by the context, we must translate 
Joseph. Antt. xvi. 56, avOis éverapdver TH apethH Tod Oetov: 
he sinned, as wf intoaicated, against God’s manifestation of His 
power.* Still clearer is a passage from a hymn to Hermes, 
Pap. Lond. xvi. 418 #.° :— 


14 / a a ao 
oppa Te wavtTocvvas Tats cals apeTaion Adopt. 


1 Les Arétalogues dans Vantiquité, Bull. de corr. hell. ix. (1885), p. 257 ff. 
The present writer is indebted to W. Schulze for the reference to this essay. 

2P, 264. 3 P, 264 f. 

4 The correct interpretation in Cremer’, p. 153 (= 8, p. 163 £.), also points 
to this. But in the other passage there discussed after Krebs, Joseph. Antt, 
xvii. 55, épern most probably denotes virtue. 

> Kenyon, p. 78 f.; Wessely, i. p. 188; A. Dieterich, Abraxas, p. 64, 
The Papyrus was written in the fourth century a.p.; the present writer cannot 
decide as to the date of the composition, particularly of line 40 f., but considers 
that it may, without risk, be set still further back. 
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The original has pavroovvais; the emendation pavTo- 
cvvas (better than the alternative wavtocdvns also given by 
Kenyon) seems to be established.1 It can only mean: that 
I may obtain the art of clairvoyance by the manifestations of Thy 
power, and this meaning allows the text to remain otherwise 
unaltered (after A. Dieterich). This sense of dperai seems 
to have been unknown to other two editors; but they, too, 
have indicated, by their conjectures, that the word cannot 
signify virtues. Wessely? emends thus :— 


dppa TE pwavTooUVNS THs ahs wépos avTiNadBo.pn, 
and Herwerden * writes :— 
ddppa Te pavtToovyny Tais cais apetaias (? yapiterot) AGBorpe. 


We must in any case, in 2 Pet. 1%, reckon with this 
meaning of dper7, still further examples of which could 
doubtless be found. A comparison of this passage with the 
Inscription which Reinach calls to his aid should exclude 
further doubt. This is the Inscription of Stratonicea in 
Caria, belonging to the earliest years of the imperial period,‘ 
which will subsequently often engage our attention; the 
beginning of it is given in full further on, in the remarks 
on the Second Hpistle of Peter, and the author has there 
expressed the supposition that the beginning of the Epistle 
is in part marked by the same solemn phrases of sacred emo- 
tion as are used in the epigraphic decree. Be it only remarked 
here that the deta Svvapss is spoken of in both passages, and 
that dpery, in the context of both, means marvel, or, if one 
prefers it, manifestation of power.’ 


1A, Dieterich, Abr., p. 65. 

2TIn his attempt to restore the hymn, i., p. 29. 

3 Mnemosyne, xvi. (1888), p. 11. The present writer quotes from A, 
Dieterich, p. 65; cf. p. 51. 

4 OIG. iii., No. 2715 a, b = Waddington iii. 2, Nos. 519, 520 (p. 142), 

5 Cremer 7, p. 153 (=8, p. 163), guided by the context, points to the true 
interpretation by giving self-manifestation ; similarly Kiihl, Meyer xii. * (1887), 
p. 355, performance, activity (Wirksamkeit); the translation-virtwe (H. von 
Soden, HC. iii. 2? [1892], p. 197) must be rejected altogether. Moreover 
Hesychius appears to the present writer to be influenced by 2 Pet. 1° when 
he, rightly, makes aperj = Ocla divauis. 
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apyicwpatopura€. 

This occurs in the LXX as the translation of keeper of 
the threshold (Esther 27!) and body-guard (literally, keeper of 
the head, 1 Sam. 287). The translation in the latter passage 
is correct, although cwyaropiAakt (Judith 127, 1 [3] Esd. 3%) 
would have been sufficient. The title is Egyptianised in 
the rendering given in Esther:! the dpysowparopinrak 
was originally an officer of high rank in the court of the 
Ptolemies—the head of the royal body-guard. But the title 
seems to have lost its primary meaning; it came to be applied 
to the occupants of various higher offices.2 Hence even the 
translation given in Esther is not incorrect. The title is 
known not only from Egyptian Inscriptions,’ but also from 
Pap. Taur. i.* (third century B.c.), u.° (of the same period), 
xi.° (of the same period), Pap. Lond. xvii.’ (162 B.c.), xxiii.$ 
(158-157 B.c.), Ep. Arist. (ed. M. Schmidt), p. 1542; of. 
Joseph. Anit. xii. 22. 


aeots. 

1. The LXX translate water-brooks, Joel 1°, and rivers 
of water, Lam. 3%, by adécess bddTwv, and channels of the sea, 
2 Sam. 221° by adpécess Oardoons. The last rendering is 
explained by the fact that the original presents the same 
word as Joel 1”, DY5D8, which can mean either brooks or 
channels. But how are we to understand the strange’ 
rendering of the word by adécers ?!° One might be tempted 


1 Cf. B. Jacob, ZAW. x. (1890), p. 283 f. 

2 Giac. Lumbroso, Recherches sur l'économie politique de l Egypte sous 
les Lagides, Turin, 1870, p. 191. 

3 Jean-Ant. [not M.] Letronne, Recherches pour servir & Vhistoire de 
l Egypte pendant la domination des Grecs et des Romains, Paris, 1823, p. 56; 
Lumbroso, Rech. p. 191. Also in the Inscription of Cyprus, CIG. ii., No. 
2617 (Ptolemaic period), an Egyptian official, probably the governor, is so 
named. 

4 A, Peyron, i., p. 24. 5 Toid., i., p. 175. 8 Ibid, ii., p. 65. 

7 Kenyon, p. 11. 8 [bid., p. 41. 

° Elsewhere the LXX translate it more naturally by pdpayé and xet- 


_ pappos. 


-10Tn Ps. 125 [126]4, the “fifth” translation of the Old Testament also 
has apéoew = streams (Field, ii., p. 283). 
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to think that the rendering has been influenced by aph,' the 
initial syllable of the original, but this does not explain 
adécets = obs Lam. 3“, and why is it that such influence 
is not perceived in any other passage ? 

The explanation is given by the Egyptian idiom. We 
have in Pap. Flind. Petr. 11. xxxvii.’ official reports from the 
Ptolemaic period concerning the irrigation. In these the 
technical expression for the releasing of the waters by opening 
the sluices is dbinus 76 Udwp; the corresponding substantival 
phrase ddpeovs Tod bSaros is found in Pap. Flind. Petr. ii. xiii. 2° 
(258 B.c.), but—and in this the technical meaning reveals 


1Similar cases in Wellhausen, Der Text der Bb. Sam., p. 10 £.—This 
supposition must be taken into account in Hzek. 47° S:fAdev ev Th Hari Hdwp 
apéoews, Which, in its connection (it is previously stated that the water 
issued from under the af@piov = atrium), signifies: he walked wm the water, in 
the water (the nominative has been set down mechanically) of release, 1.e., in 
the (previously mentioned) released water. So must a reader of the LXX 
have understood their words; the remark of Jerome (in Field, ii., p. 895) that 
the LXX had rendered it aqua remissionis, rests upon a dogmatic misconcep- 
tion; apeos here can be translated only by dimissio. Now the Hebrew text 
has water of the ankles, 1.e., water that reaches to the ankles. This is the only 
occurrence of DIDDN, ankles, in the O.T. OC. H. Cornill, Das Buch des 


Propheten Ezechiel, Leipzig, 1886, p. 501, conjectures that what the LXX 


translated was D°)2.DN. The author thinks it still more probable that 
their &peots represents the dual of DDN, cessation. But the most natural 
supposition is that they did not understand the drat Aeyduevoy, and simply 
transcribed aph’sajim, the context prompting them not merely to transcribe, 
but to make out of their transcription an inflected word. The present 
writer will not reject the supposition that this singular passage might also be 
explained in the following way: The Greek translator did not understand 
the knotty word, and translated—or transcribed—it Sdwp ews (cf. éws twice in 
ver. 4) apes (cf. Ezek. 2716 LXX, Codd. 23, 62, 147 év apex, Codd. 87, 88, Hexapl. 
Syr. év apey; Theodotion év apex, unless vapex [= i (2) read by Parsons in a 
Cod. Jes. originally stood there ; these data are borrowed from Field, ii., p. 842) ; 
Aquila, Symmachus and Theodotion, who understood the strange word, have 
a corresponding rendering, ws dorpayddwy (Field, ii., p. 895). From twp 
dws apes some inventive brain fabricated f3wp apéoews, which could then have 
the sense explained above. The translator of Hzekiel has, in many other 
cases, shown tact in merely transcribing Hebrew words which he did not 
understand (Cornill, p. 96).—The reading 3wp apaipécews of the Com- 
plutensian seems to be a correction of tdwp apéoews made purely within the 
Greek text itself. 


- Mahafty, ii. [119] £. 3 Ibid., [38]. 
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itself most clearly—the genitive may also be omitted. ddeots 
standing alone is intelligible to all, and we find it so used 
in several passages in the first mentioned Papyrus. When 
one thinks of the great importance to Egypt of the irrigation, 
it will be found readily conceivable that the particular inci- 
dents of it and their technical designations must have been 
matter of common knowledge. Canals1 were to the Egyptian 
what brooks were to the Palestinian; the bursting forth of 
the Nile waters from the opened sluices made upon the 
former the same deep impression as did the roar of the first 
winter-brook upon the Canaanite peasants and shepherds. 
Thus the Egyptian translators of Lam. 3“ have rendered, 
by adéces tddtwv, the streams of water breaking forth before 
the eyes of the people—not indeed verbally, but, on behalf 
of their own readers, by transferring into the Egyptian 
dialect, with most effective distinctness, the image that was 
so expressive for the Palestinians. Similarly the distress of 
the land in Joel 1” is made more vivid for the Egyptians 
by the picture of the carefully-collected water of the canals 
becoming dried up shortly after the opening of the sluices 
(cEnpavOncav adécers bdadtwv), than it would be by speaking 
of dried-up brooks.? 


2. The LXX translate 534», Lev. 25%, used elliptically 
for Jobel-year,® by the substantive onuacia sign, signal, a 
rendering altogether verbal, and one which does not fail to 
mark the peculiarity of the original. But they translate 
Jobel-year in vy. 1°11 %18 of the same chapter (apart from 
the fact that they do not supply the ellipsis that occurs here 
and there in the Hebrew passages) by éviautés or étos adécews 
onpactas, signal-yearof emancipation.* The technical expression 
signal-year was made intelligible to non-Hebrew readers by 


1 &peors seems to bear the meaning of slwice and canal exactly. 

2 Of. below, under d:apvé. 8[English, “ Jubilee”.] 

4In this way, and in no other, did the LXX construe the genitives, 
as we see from ver.!; so in ver. 18, where the article belongs to onyactas. 
A Greek reader indeed, ignoring the context, might understand the expres- 
sion thus: year of the upeors of the signal, 1.e., in which the signal was given ; 
ép{nut does occur in similar combinations, 
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the addition of a¢écews, which comes from ver.!: Sia8ono- 
eTe adheow éml THs ys, where dgeous =F. From this, 
again, it is explained how Jobvel-year in the parts of chap. 25 
which follow the verse quoted, and in chap. 27, is rendered 
by éros or éviavtos Ths apéoews, which is not a translation,! 
but an ‘“‘explicative paraphrase”? Similarly in these pas- 
sages the elliptical Jobel (standing in connection with what 
goes before) is imitated in a manner not liable to be mis- 
taken by an elliptical adpecus. 

Now this usage of the LXX is not to be explained as a 
mere mechanical imitation: it found a point of local con- 
nection in the legal conditions of the Ptolemaic period. 
Pap. Par. 63* (165 B.c.) mentions, among various kinds of 
landed property, ta tov év agpéces Kai tHv lepav yhv.t 
Lumbroso® explains the lands thus said to be év adéce as 
those which were exempted from the payment of taxes, and 
points to several passages on the Rosetta Stone® (196 B.c.), 
in which the king is extolled as having expressly remitted 
certain taxes (eis TéAos adjxev).” With this seems to be 
connected also Pap. Flind. Petr. i. ii. 1 (260-259 B.c.):® drav 
4 deots 5009; cf. previously Ta éxpdpia. 

The LXX might have translated Vi Lev. 251 (the 
rendering of which was determinative for the whole of 
their subsequent usage) by a different word, but their imi- 
tation of the technical Jobel was facilitated just by their 
choice of ddeots, a technical word and one which was 
current in their locality. 

1 The expression Ezek. 461” is such. 

2 Cremer’, p. 439 ( = 8, p. 466). 

3 Notices, xviil. 2, p. 868. 

4This fep& yf occurs still in the (Berlin) Egyptian documents of the 
second and third centuries a.p. (U. Wilcken, Observationes ad historiam 
Aegypti provinciae Romanae depromptae e papyris Graecis Berolinensibus 
imeditis, Berlin, 1885, p. 29). 

5 Recherches, p.90. Brunet de Presle (Notices, xviii. 2, p. 471) gives the 
extraordinary explanation—with a mark of interrogation, it is true—congé 
militaire. ’ 

6 Letronne, Recueil des inscriptions grecques et latines de V Hgypte, vol. i, 
Paris, 1842, p. 244 ffi. = CIG., iii. No. 4697. 

7 Line 12 and elsewhere. 8 Mahafty, ii. [2]. 
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Bactafo. 


In Matt. 81” there is quoted, as the word of “the pro 
phet Isaiah,” adrds tas doBevelas nudv éraBev Kal Tas VOGOUS 
éBdaoracev, ‘The passage Is. 534 is cited according to the 
original, but not in the historical sense thereof,..... nor 
according to the special typical reference which any one 
looking back from the Saviour’s healing of diseases to that 
prophetic saying, might have perceived to be the intention 
of the latter (Meyer); but with a free interpretation of the 
language. The Evangelist, that is to say, clearly takes XNap- 
Bdvew in the sense of take away, as the NW) of the original 
may also signify—though not in this passage. On the other 
hand, it is doubtful whether he also understood Bactafew 
(520) in the sense of bear hence (John 201°), an impossible 
meaning for the Hebrew . . ., or whether he is not thinking 
rather of the trouble and pains which the Saviour’s acts of 
healing, continued till far on in the evening, cost Him.’’! 
H. Holtzmann,? like Weiss, similarly identifies \anSavew with 
Nib}, and Baordtew with 53D. But, if the author's judg- 
ment is correct, the case is just the opposite: Matthew has 
not only discarded the translation given by the LXX, but 
has also, in his rendering, transposed the two clauses of the 
Hebrew sentence ;* he does not translate He bore owr diseases 
and took wpon Himself our pains, but He took wpon Hims If ow 
pains, and bore our diseases. In that case it will not be bap 
but sw) which is represented by Bacrdtew.5 The LXX 
also translate sein), in 2 Kings 18 and Job 213, Cod. A, by 
Baorafew; similarly Aquila in the four extant passages 
where he uses Baordfev: Is. 404° 5347 6628 and Jer. 


1B. Weiss, Meyer, i. 18 (1890), p. 169. 2 HC. i.? (1892), p. 76. 

3 Of. the remark below upon the Gospel quotations, swb vids. 

4 Cf., with reference to AauBdvew = SID , LXX Is. 464, where the same 
verb is rendered by avaAauBdavev. ‘ 


®Thus A. Resch, Aussercanonische Paralleltexte zu den Evangelien, 
2 Heft (TU. x. 2), Leipzig, 1894, p. 115. 


6 Field, ii., p. 510. 7 Ibid., p. 585. 8 Ibid., p. 565. 
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10° Of these last passages, Is. 58 deserves special atten- 
tion, as it approximates in meaning to the quotation in 
Matthew: kal tas duaptias a’tav aitis Baotdce. If we 
should not assume, with HE. Bohl,” that the quotation is taken 
from an already-existent version, then it must be said that 
Matthew, or his authority, in their independent rendering of 
the sir) of the original by Bacrdfew, were acting in the 
same way as do the LXX and the Jewish translator of the 
second century A.D. in other passages. It does not of course 
necessarily follow from the fact that the LXX, Matthew, 
and Aquila all use Bacrdfew as the analogue of NID), that 
the Bacrafewv of Matt. 8 must have the same meaning as 
the NUD of the Hebrew original, One must rather, in re- 
gard to this passage, as indeed in regard to all translations 
whatever, consider the question whether the translator does 
not give a new shade of meaning to his text by the expres- 
sion he chooses. It will be more correct procedure to ascer- 
tain the meaning of Bacrafeww in this verse of Matthew from 
the context in which the quotation occurs, than from the ori- 
ginal meaning of Nw? —however evident the correspondence 


Bacragfeww = NID, superficially regarded, may seem. And 
all the better, if ‘the meaning bear away, required here by 
the context for Bacrafew,* is not absolutely foreign to Nw) 
—in the sense, at least, which it has in other passages. 

The same favourable circumstance does not occur in 
connection with éraBer, for the signification take away, which 
the context demands, does not give the sense of 710. 

In the religious language of early Christianity the terms 
bear and take away, differing from each other more or less 
distinctly, and often having sin as their object, play a great 


1 Field, II., Awct., p. 39. 

2 Die alttestamentlichen Citate im N. T., Vienna, 1878, p. 34. Bohl finds 
his Volksbibel (People’s Bible) quoted in this passage also. But the Volksbibel, 
or, more properly, a version that was different from the LXX, would hardly 
have transposed the two clauses of the original. 

3 Cf., upon Baord¢ew in Josephus, Guil. Schmidt, De Flaw. Ios. elocutione, 
Fleck. Jahrbb. Suppl. xx. (1894), p. 521. Upon Baord¢(w in Gal. 6%” see VII. 
below, the study on the “ Large Letters” and the ‘‘ Marks of Jesus,” Gal. 6. 
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part; the Synonymic! of this usage must raise for itself the 
problem of investigating words like aipw, éEaipw, Bacrafo, 
NapCdvo, avarauBdvo, dépw, avadépwo, trodépm in their 
various shades of meaning. 


BeBaiwors. 


“The seller was required, in general, #.e., unless the 
opposite was stipulated, to deliver to the buyer the thing 
sold dvaudicBytntov, without dispute, and had to accept of 
the responsibility if claims should be raised to the thing by 
others. . . . If he [the buyer], however, had obtained from 
the seller the promise of guarantee” . . . he could, if claims 
to the thing were subsequently raised by others, “‘ go back 
upon the seller (this was called avdyew eis mparnv) and 
summon him to confirm—as against the person now raising 
the claim—that he himself had bought from him the thing 
now claimed, 7%.e., he could;summon him BeBardoa. If 
the seller refused to do this, then the buyer could bring 
against him an action BeBatécews.”* In the language of the 
Attic Process, BeBaiwaors confirmation had thus received the 
technical meaning of a definite obligation of the seller, which 
among the Romans was termed auctoritas or evictio:* the 
seller did not only make over the thing to the buyer, but 
assumed the guarantee to defend the validity of the sale against 
any possible claims of a third party. Among the historians 
of the ancient Civil Process there exist differences of opinion‘ 

1 Had we a discreetly prepared Synonymic of the religious expressions 
of Early Christianity—of which there is as yet, one may say, a complete want 
—we should then have a defence against the widely-current mechanical 
method of the so-called Biblical Theology of the N. T. which looks upon 
the men whose writings stand in the Canon less as prophets and sons of the 
prophets than as Talmudists and Tosaphists. This dogmatising method 
parcels out the inherited territory as if Revelation were a matter of a 
thousand trifles. Its paragraphs give one the idea that Salvation is an ordo 


salutis. It desecrates the N. T. by making it a mere source for the history of 
dogma, and does not perceive that it was, in the main, written under the 
influence of Religion. 

2M. H. Hi. Meier and G. F, Schémann, Der Attische Process, neu bear- 
beitet von J. H. Lipsius, Berlin, 1883-1887, ii., pp. 717, 719, 720. 

3 Ibid., p. T17 £. 

4 Tbid., p. 721 £.; K. F. Hermann, Lehrbuch der Griechischen Rechts- 
alterthiimer, 3rd edition by Th. Thalheim, Freiburg and Tiibingen, 1884, p. 77. 
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regarding the details of the Sim BeBardcews that might 
possibly be raised by the buyer, but these are immaterial 
for the determination of the idea corresponding to the word 
BeBaiwors. 

This technical expression found admission into Egypt 
in the Ptolemaic period. The Papyrus documents speak not 
only of the BeBaiwrys,' the sale-surety, the auctor secundus 
of Roman law, but also of the BeBaiwors itself: Pap. Taur. 
1.2 (Qnd cent. B.0.), Pap. Par. 62% (2nd cent. B.c.)—twice 
in the latter passage, once in the combination eis tiv 
BeBaiwouwr broOjKxa.* How thoroughly the expression had 
become naturalised in Egypt is shown by the fact that we 
still find the BeSaiwor1s in Papyrus documents belonging to 
a time which is separated from the Lagides by seven hundred 
years. It is, indeed, possible that in these, as well as already 
in the Ptolemaic documents, BeBaiwous has no longer exactly 
the same specific meaning as it has in the more accurate 
terminology of the highly-polished juristic Greek of Attica: 5 
but the word is certainly used there also in the sense of 
guarantee, safe-quarding of a bargain: Pap. Par. 21 bis® (592 A.D.), 
Pap. Jomard" (592 A.D.), Pap. Par. 21° (616 a.p.). In these 
the formula cata racav BeSaiwow occurs several times, and 
even the formula efs BeBatwouv comes before us again in 
Pap. Par. 20° (600 A.D.), having thus’? maintained itself 
through more than seven hundred years. 

Reference has already been made by Lumbroso" to the 


1 Hermann-Thalheim, p. 78. 


2 A, Peyron, i., p. 32, cf. p. 120, and E. Revillout, Etudes sur divers points 
de droit et @ histoire Ptolémwique, Paris, 1880, p. xl. f. 


3 Notices, xviii. 2, p. 355. 
4 The text is, indeed, mutilated, but is sufficient for our purpose. 


5 According to Hermann-Thalheim, p. 78, note 1, BeBawr7s, for instance, 
has become nothing but an empty form in the Papyri. 


8 Notices, xviii. 2, p. 250. 
7 Tbid., pp. 258, 259. 8 Tbid., p. 244. 
9 Toid., p. 241. 0 Cf. above, Pap. Par. 62 (2nd cent. B.o.). 


1 Recherches, p. 78. But the passage belonging to the 2nd cent. B.c., 
indicated above, is more significant than the one of 600 4.p. quoted by him. 
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striking similarity of a passage in the LXX with this idiom 
of Egyptian Civil law. @eSatwous is found only once in 
the Alexandrian translation, Lev. 25%, but there in the 
characteristic formula efs BeBalwouv: Kal yh ob mpabn- 
cera eis BeBalwow, éun yap éotw 4 yh. The translation is 
not a literal one, but one of great fineness and accuracy. 
The Israelites are but strangers and sojourners in the land; 
the ground, the soil, belongs to Jahweh—therefore it may 
not be sold absolutely: such is the bearing of the original 
nonyd (properly wnto annihilation, i.e., completely, for ever). 
Looked at superficially, the eis BeBatwow of the LXX is the 
exact opposite of the wnto annihilation of the original;! con- 
sidered properly, it testifies to an excellent understanding 
of the text.2 A sale eis BeBaiwow is a definitive, legally 
guaranteed sale: mere sojourners could not, of course, sell 
the land which they held only in tenure,—least of all eis 
BeBaiwow. The reading els/BeB7jAwow® of Codices xi., 19, 29, 
and others, also of the Aldine, is a clumsy mistake of later 
copyists (occasioned in part by LXX Lev. 21%), who only 
spoiled the delicately-chosen expression of the LXX by 
school-boy literalness; on the other hand, the im confirma- 
tionem of the Vetus Latina * is quite correct, while the renderings 
of Aquila,® eis mayxrnoiav, and Symmachus,' eis ddvtpwror, 
though they miss the point proper, yet render the thought 
fairly well. 

The LXX have shown the same skill in the only other 
passage where this Hebrew word occurs, viz., Lev. 25%: 
KkupwOnoetae 1 oixia 1) odoa ev wore TH exovon Telyos 
BeBaiws Te Kxtynoanévp adtyv. That they did not here 
make choice of the formula eis BeBaiwou, in spite of the 
similarity of the original, reveals a true understanding of 
the matter, for, as the phrase was primarily used only of the 
giving of a guarantee in concluding a bargain, it would not 
have answered in this passage. 


1 Which fact explains the variants about to be mentioned. 


2 In the same chapter we also found a pertinent application of &peors 
as a legal conception. 


"3 Field, i., p. 212. 
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The Alexandrian Christian to whom we owe the dédyos 
THS Tapakdjoews in the New Testament, writes, in Heb. 61°, 
avOpmror yap Kata Tob pelCovos duviovaw Kal rdons adrois 
avrikoyias mépas eis BeBatiwary 6 Spxos. The context of 
the passage is permeated by juristic expressions—as is the 
Epistle to the Hebrews as a whole. That this Egyptian 
legal formula, persistent through hundreds of years, occurs 
here also, deserves our notice. We do not need to give 
it the same sharply-defined sense which it had in Attic 
jurisprudence (guarantee in regard to a sale):1 it must be 
interpreted more generally ; at all events it is still a technical 
expression for a legal guarantee.” 

The use of PeBaiwars elsewhere in biblical literature like- 
wise appears to the author to be influenced by the technical 
meaning of the word. In Wisd. 6”, in the magnificent 
hymn’ upon wisdom, occurs the gnomic saying mpocoyy 
5é vopwv BeBaiwow apOapcias; here vowwv suggests very 
plainly the juristic conception of the word: he who keeps 
the laws of wisdom has the legal guarantee of incorruption ; 
he need have no fear that his ap@apcia will be disputed 
by another. 

BeBaiwows has been spoken of more definitely still by 
the man upon whose juristic terminology the jurist Johannes 
Ortwin Westenberg was able to write an important treatise* 


1 This interpretation is not impossible. For a legitimate sale an oath 
was requisite, ¢.g., according to the “laws of Ainos” (the name is uncertain) 
The buyer must sacrifice to the Apollo of the district; should he purchase a 
piece of land in the district in which he himself dwells—he must do the same ; 
and he must take an oath, in presence of the recording authorities and of 
three inhabitants of the place, that he buys honourably: similarly the seller 
also must swear that he sells without falsity (Theophrastus zrep) cupBodatwy 
in Stobaeus, Mor. xliv. 22); cf. Hermann-Thalheim, p, 130 ff. 

2 Cf. the terms BeBoaos, Heb. 27, 3%, 917, and BeBaidw, Heb. 2%, which 
in the light of the above should probably also be considered as technical. 

3 Upon the form of this (Sorites or Anadiplosis), cf. Paul’s words in 
Rom. 5*5, 104%; also James 1°, and LXX Hos. 2%#, Joel 12% 

4 Paulus Tarsensis Jurisconsultus, seu dissertatio de jurisprudentia Paul 
Apostoli habita, Franecker, 1722. The essay has often been reprinted: an 
edition Bayreuth, 1738, 36 pp. 4to lies before the present writer. A new treat: 
ment of the subject would be no unprofitable task. 
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a hundred and seventy years ago. Paul, in Phil. 1’, says 
Kalas éotiv Sixatov éuol Todt dpoveiv imép Tavtav buoy 81a. 
TO éyew we €v TH Kapdia was év Te Tois Seopois wou Kat ev TH 
amroroyia Kai BeBacdaes Tod evayyediov: he is indeed in 
bonds, but he is standing on his defence, and this defence 
before the court will be at the same time an evictio or convictio 
of the Gospel. To the forensic expressions év Tots decpois 
and év TH amoXoyia, which, of course, are not to be under- 
stood as metaphorical, év BeBatdécet TOD evayyediov corresponds 
very well, and forms at the same time the final step of a very 
effective climax. 

That the Apostle was not ignorant of the older Attic 
signification of BeBaiwous is rendered probable by a striking 
correspondence between the mode of expression he uses in 
other passages and the terms applied to the legal ideas which 
are demonstrably connoted by BeBaiwous. Observe how Paul 
brackets together the conceptions dppaBov and PeBasodv. 
Harpocration, the lexicographer of the Attic Orators, who 
lived in the Imperial period, writes in his lexicon, sub 
BeBaiwous:? éviore kal appaRavos povor dobévtos cita 
apgisBnticavTos TOU TeTpaKoTos éXayYave THY THs BeBato- 
cews Sixny 6 Tov appaBadva sors TS AaRovTs. Similarly 
in the ancient Aéfes pntopixai, one of the Lexica Segueriana, 
edited by Imm. Bekker,’ sub BeBarocews : Sixns dvoud éotwy, 
fv eSixdlovto of @ynodpevor Kata THY atrodopévwr, Ste erepos 
apdisBntot tod mpabévros, akwotvtes BeRavovyv adtois Te 
mpabév: éviore S& Kal appaBdvos povou Sobévtos. ar) TOUT: 
obv édayxavoy tiv Ths BeBaiboews Stxnv of Sdvtes Tov 
appaBdva toils NaBovow, wa BeBatwOh bnép ob 6 appa- 
Bav én. Now, although doubts do exist* about the 
possibility of basing a Sikn BeBarwcews upon the seller’s 
acceptance of the earnest-money, still thus much is clear, 
viz., that, in technical usage, appaBov and BeBaody stand 


Paul hopes, 2% (as also appears from the tone of the whole letter), for 
an early and favourable judgment on his case, 


2In Hermann-Thalheim, p. 77. 
3 Anecdota Graeca, i. Berlin, 1814, p. 219 f. 
* Hermann-Thalheim, p. 77; Meier-Schémann-Lipsius, ii., p. 721. 
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in an essential relation to each other! It is exactly in this 
way that Paul speaks—his indestructible faith representing 
the relation of God to believers under the image of a legally 
indisputable relation, 2 Cor. 17%: o 6é BeBatav nuds ovv 
ipiv eis Xpiotov kal ypioas nuds Oeds, 6 Kal oppayiodpevos 
npas Kai Sols TOY 4ppaBava Tov Trevpatos év Tails Kapdiats 
npov. Apt as is the metaphor itself, intelligible as it would 
be in this verse and in 5°, particularly to the Christians of 
that great commercial centre, it is in form equally apt. The 
Apostle, of course, could have chosen another verb? equally 
well, without rendering the image unintelligible, but the 
technical word makes the image still more effective. A 
patristic remark upon the passage in question® shows us, 
further, how a Greek reader could fully appreciate the specific 
nature of the metaphor: 0 yap adppaBov elabe BeBarodv 
TO Tay obvTayma. 

Hence we shall not err in construing PcBaicw* and 
BéBatos,® even where they occur elsewhere in the writings of 
Paul and his circle, from this standpoint, and especially as 
these words sometimes occur among other juristic expressions. 
By our taking confirm and sure in the sense of legally guaran- 
teed security, the statements in which they occur gain in 
decisiveness and force. 


Symmachus® uses PeBaiwois once: Ps. 88 [89]” for 
MVS (LXX ar7jGea). 


yéevnua.” 
Very common in the LXX for the produce of the land; 
so also in the Synoptists: its first occurrence not in Polybius ; § 


1 Cf, also below, III. iii. 4. 

2The xupdw of Gal. 31, for instance, which is likewise forensic, is a 
synonym. Cf., besides, Pap. Par. 20 (600 a.D., Notices, xviii. 2, p. 240): 
mpdcews THs Kar kuptas ovons Kal BeBaias. 

3 Catenae Graecorum Patrum in N. T. ed. J. A. Cramer, v., Oxford, 1844, 
p. 357. 

41 Cor. 188 (observe aveyxahrous and morés), Rom. 15°; ef. Mark 16™. 

5 2 Cor. 15, Rom. 416; cf. 2 Pet. 11% 1% 8 Field, ii., p. 248. 

7 In reference to the orthography cf. Winer-Schmiedel, § 5, 26 a (p. 55 f£.) 
The Papyri have yévnua; cf. below, III. i. 2. 

8 Clavis®, p. T& 
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it is already found in connection with Egypt in Pap. Flind. 
Petr. i. xvi. 2) (230 B.C.): Ta yevypata TOY bTapyovT@Y jot 
mapadelowv, and in several other passages of the same age.” 


yoyyuto. 

Very familiar in the LXX, also in Paul,? Synopt., John ; 
authenticated in the subsequent extra-biblical literature only 
by Marcus Aurelius and Epictetus ;* but already used in the 
sense of murmur in Pap. Flind. Petr. ti. 1x. 3° (241-239 B.c.): 
kal TO TANp@pa (MEN) yoyydfer pdpevor AdiKetoOas. 


ypampareds. 


In the O. T. the person designated scribe (ADD and 7wW) 
is generally the official. The LXX translate verbally—ypay- 
poarevs—even in those passages where scribe seems to be used 
in the military sense, 7.c., of officers. One might conjecture 
that in this they were slavishly subjecting themselves to the 
original, the employment of ypaypareds in the military sense 
being foreign to ordinary Greek usage. But their rendering 
is altogether correct from their own point of view: in Egyptian 
Greek ypappareds is used as the designation of an officer. 
In Pap. Par. 63° (165 B.c.) we find the ypaupateds trav 
paxivov, and in Pap. Lond. xxiii.’ (158-157 B.o,) the ypap- 
pateds Tv Suvduewv. This technical meaning® of the word 
was familiar to the Alexandrian translators. So, e.g., 2 Chron. 
26", where the ypaupareds stands with the dvddoyos;° ef. 
also Jer. 44 [37] °—if Jonathan the scribe, in this passage, 
is an officer. Similarly Judg.5%.% The following passages, 
again, are of great interest as showing indubitably that the 
translators employed the technical term as they had learned 
its use in their locality. The Hebrew of 2 Kings 25” is 
almost verbally repeated in Jer. 52%, as is 2 Kings 2418. 


1 Mahafty, i. [47]. 2 Cf. Index in Mahatfty, ii. [190]. 
$ He probably knows the word from his Bible-readings: 1 Cor. 101° is 
an allusion to LXX Num. 1427: 
4 Clavis%, p. 82. > Mahafty, ii. [23]. 8 Notices, xviii. 2, p. 367. 
7 Kenyon, p. 41. 8 Cf. Lumbroso, Recherches, p. 231. 
_* On the technical meaning of this word see below, sub duddoxos. 
1 Cod. A has quite a different reading, 
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25% as a whole in Jer. 52. The Book of Kings speaks 
here of the scribe, the captain of the host. But in our text 
of Jeremiah we read (the article is wanting before \DD) the 
scribe of the captain of the host. The LXX translate the first 
passage by tov ypapparéa? tod dpyovtos Ths Suvdpeas, as if 
they had had our text of Jeremiah before them ; Jer. 52”, on 
the other hand, they render by tov ypaypatéa tov Suvapewr, 
which agrees in sense with the traditional text of 2 Kings 
25°. Now, without having the least desire to decide the 
question as to the meaning of \D in the Hebrew O. T., or 
as to the original text of the above two passages, the author 
yet thinks it plain that the LXX believed that they had 
before them, in Jer. 52,’ the ypappateds Tov Svvdyewy NOW 
known to us from the London Papyrus, not some sort of 
scribe of the commander-in-chief (Generalcommando).* The 


1S0 De Wette renders; similarly E. Reuss: the scribe, who as captain 
....; A. Kamphausen (in Kautzsch) translates the text as altered in accord- 
ance with Jer. 52% by and “the” scribe of the commander-in-chief. The 
present writer cannot perceive why this alteration should be made “as a 
matter of course” (W. Nowack, Lehrbuch der heb. Archdologie, i., Freiburg 
and Leipzig, 1894, p. 360). But it is scarcely possible, with K. H. Graf 
(who does not change the text, but explains the article as referring to the 
following relative clause, and translates the scribe of the captain of the host), 
to pronounce categorically that ‘The captain of the host cannot be called a 
“HD : that title pertains only to the people who use the pen” (Der Prophet 
Jeremia erklart, Leipzig, 1862, p. 628). 

2The ypoyparaay of Cod. A is the same form (a = e) with the affixed » 
of the popular dialect (Winer-Schmiedel § 9, 8, p. 89). 

3 Tf the article was really taken from 2 Kings 251 and inserted in the 
Hebrew text here, then the translation of the LXX is an altogether pertinent 
rendering of the original, and the supposition of Siegfried-Stade, p. 467, viz., 
that the LXX read the passage in Jeremiah without Ww, would not be 
absolutely necessary. The LXX, in rendering the original by a firmly-fixed 
terminus technicus, could leave untranslated the \W, which was irrelevant 
for the sense; the taking of it over would have ruptured the established 
phrase ypayporebs Tay duvduewy.—The author has subsequently noticed that 
the most recent editor of Jeremiah actually emends the text here by the Book 
of Kings for internal reasons, and explains the chancellor, under whom the 
army was placed, as a military minister who took his place beside the chan- 
cellor mentioned elsewhere (F. Giesebrecht, Das Buch Jeremia [Handkomm. 
zum A. T. iii. 21], Gottingen, 1894, p. 263 f.). 

4Thus O. Thenius, Die Biicher der Kénige (Kurzgef. ex. Handb, zum A. T. 
ix.), Leipzig, 1849, p. 463, 
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choice of the plural dvvdewv, which was not forced upon 
them by the singular of the original, is to be explained only 
by the fact that they were adopting a long-established and 
fixed connection. 

Is. 86” is a most instructive case. Our Hebrew text 
has simply a \)D there, without any addition; the LXX 
however, transfer him to the army with the rank of the 
ypappaters THs Suvduews: they understood scribe to denote a 
military rank.! 

The military meaning of ypaupareds has been preserved 
in 1 Macc. 5“;? probably also in Symmachus Judg. 54,3 
Jer, 44 [87] 154 


ypado. 

“In the sphere of Divine Revelation the documents 
belonging to it assume this® regulative position, and the 
yéyparra. always implies an appeal to the incontestable 
regulatwe authority of the dictum quoted.”*® ‘The New 
Testament usage of ) ypady .... . implies the same idea as 
is stamped upon the usage of the yéypamtau, viz., a reference 
to the regulative character of the particular document as a 
whole, which character gives it a unique position, in virtue 
of which 1 ypady is always spoken of as an authority.” 
In this explanation of terms Cremer has, without doubt, 
accurately defined the bases not only of “‘ New Testament ”’ 


1'In this technical ypayyareds the fundamental meaning of scribe seems 
to have grown quite indistinct: Is. 221°, Cod. A, has preserved the translation 
ypaypareds for house-steward, a reading which, as compared with raytas (which 
is better Greek), e.g. of Cod. B, decidedly gives one the impression of its being 
the original; with reference to ypaumareds as a designation of a civil official 
in Egypt, cf. Lumbroso, Recherches, p. 243 ff. The word is common elsewhere 
in the latter sense. When the LXX speak of the Egyptian task-masters, in 
Exod, 5 & 10: 14-15-19, as ypauuareis, it is not only a verbal, but, from their stand- 
point, also an accurate translation. They subsequently designate Israelitic 
officials also in this way. In LXX Is. 3318, ypayparicdsis used for ypamuareds 
in this sense. 


2 Cf. Grimm, ad loc., and Wellhausen, Israelitischa und Jildische 
Geschichte, p. 209. 


3 Field, i., p. 418. 4 Tbid., ii., p. 682. 
> Viz., the regulative position which falls to the lot of legal documents, 
® Cremer’, p. 241 (= §, p. 255). ” bid, 
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usage but of the general idea that regulative authority belongs 
to scripture. Should the question be asked, whence it comes 
that the conception of Holy Scripture has been bound up 
with the idea of its absolute authority, the answer can only 
be a reference to the juristic idea of scripture, which was 
found ready to hand and was applied to the sacred docu- 
ments. A religion of documents—considered even histori- 
cally—is a religion of law. It is a particularly instructive, 
though commonly overlooked, fact in connection with this 
juristic conception of the biblical documents that the LXX 
translate 11M by voyos in the great majority of passages, 
although the two ideas are not by any means identical; and 
that they have thus made a law out of a teaching.’ It is 
indeed probable that in this they had been already influenced 
by the mechanical conception of Scripture of early Rabbinism, 
but, in regard to form, they certainly came under the sway 
of the Greek juristic language. Cremer has given a series of 
examples from older Greek of this use of ypadewv in legislative 
work,? and uses these to explain the frequently-occurring 
“biblical” yéypamrat. This formula of quotation is, however, 
not ‘‘biblical” only, but is found also in juristic Papyrus 
documents of the Ptolemaic period and in Inscriptions: Pap. 
Flind. Petr. ii. xxx. a;? further—and this is most instructive 
for the frequent xa0as yéypamrav of the biblical authors *— 
in the formula xaOdt: yéypartat: Pap. Par. 13° (probably 
157 B.c.); Pap. Lugd. O° (89 B.c.); Inscription of Mylasa 
in Caria, Waddington, iii. 2, No. 416 = CIG. i, No. 2693 e 
(beginning of the imperial period) ;"’ Inscription from the 


1 Cf. the similar alteration of the idea of covenant into that of testament, 
and, upon this, Cremer’, p. 897 (= 8, p. 946). 

2 The  yéypaba yéypapa of Pilate, John 19”, is also to be understood in 
this pregnant sense. 

3 Mahafty, ii. [102]. 

4In the O. T. cf., ¢.g., LXX Neh. 10%. and, in particular, LAX Job 
4218 (in the Greek appendix to the Book of Job). 

5 Notices, xviii. 2, p. 210. 

6 Leemans, i., p. 77; on this Leemans, i., p. 133, remarks: “ypdpew: 
im, contractu scribere”’. 

7 As to the date see below, swb dvoua. 
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neighbourhood of Mylasa, Waddington, ii. 2, No. 483 
(imperial period ?): in spite of mutilation the formula is 
still legible in four passages here;—and in the formula 
Kaba yéyparta, Pap. Par. 7: (2nd or Ist cent. B.c.), of. 
xa(t)Tamep . . . yéypan[roc] in line sot. of the architectural 
Inscription of Tegea (ca. 8rd cent. B.c.)*—in all of which 
reference is made to a definite obligatory clause of the docu- 
ment quoted.* Further examples in III. i. 5 below. 

That the juristic conception of sacred writings was 
familiar to the Alexandrian translators is directly shown by 
Hp. Arist. (ed. M. Schmidt), p. 681: when the translation of 
the Bible into Greek was finished, then, xa@as>s 00s avtois 
éoTw, ev Tis SuacKevadoes TpooTiOels 7) pweTapépwy TL TO TUVOAOY 
TOV yeypampevov 7 Trovovmevos adpaiperw,* he was threatened 
with a curse. According to this the Greek Bible was placed 
under the legal point of view which forbade the altering of a 
document; this principle is not universal in Greek law,° but 
the Apostle Paul gives evidence for it, when, in Gal. 3”, 
arguing e concessis, he says that a dvaOjKxn cexvpwpuévn can 
neither be made void ® nor have anything added to it. 

Speaking from the same point of view, the advocate 
Tertullian—to give ancther very clear example of the further 
development of the juristic conception of biblical authority— 
describes, adv. Marc. 42 and elsewhere, the individual portions 
of the New Testament as instrumenta, t.e., as legally valid 
documents.” 


1 Notices, xviii. 2, p. 172. 

2 P. Cauer, Delectus inscriptionum Graecarum propter dialectum memora- 
biliwm ®, Leipzig, 1883, No. 457. 

* It is not in this pregnant sense that Plutarch uses yéyparra, but simply 
as a formula of quotation ; cf. J. F. Marcks, Symbola critica ad epistolographos 
Graecos, Bonn, 1888, p. 27. So also LXX Esth. 102, 


4 Cf. Deut. 42, 12%, Proy. 308, and later Rev. 22 18t. 

>It was allowed, e.g., in Attic Law “to add codices to a will, or make 
modifications in it”; cf. Meier-Schémann-Lipsius, ii., p. 597. 

° Upon the revocation of a will cf. Meier-Schémann-Lipsius, Tl. p.b97 t 


' Cf. upon this Hi. Reuss, Die Geschichte der Heiligen Schriften Neuen — 
Testaments ®, Brunswick, 1887, § 308, p. 340, and Jiilicher, Himieitung in uas 
NV. T., p. 808. 
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bidboxos and dvadeyopevos. 


SidSo0x0s occurs in the L.XX only in 1 Chron. 18", as 
the equivalent of 1b, 2 Chron. 26" as the translation of 
M37, and 2 Chron. 987 a6 the translation of WW. In none 
of these three passages is d:dd0yxos, in its ordinary sense of 
successor, an accurate rendering of the original. It has there- 
fore been asserted by Schleusner’ that dddoyos corresponds 
to the Hebrew words, and thus means something like prozi- 
mus a rege ; he refers to Philo, de Josepho, M. pp. 58 and 64. 
Similarly Grimm,’ in reference to 2 Macc. 4”, has, on account 
of the context, rejected the meaning successor for that passage 
and 14”; of. also 4% dvabeyopuevos. This supposition is con- 
firmed by Pap. Taur. i. (115na6)* (2nd cent. B.c.), in which 
ot Tepl atrdnv biddoxor and of didboyor are higher officials at 
the court of the Ptolemies;* diddoyos is thus an Egyptian 
court-title.© The Alexandrian translators of the Book of 
Chronicles and the Alexandrian Philo used the word in this 
technical sense, and the second Book of Maccabees (compiled 
from Jason of Cyrene) also manifests a knowledge of the 
usage. 

Allied to the technical meaning of d1ddoyos is that of 
the participle dvadeyopevos,® 2 Chron. 31” and Esth. 104, as 
the translation of the Mt of the original: so 2 Macc. 4%, 


OlKkatos. 


The LXX render py7y or the genitival PY by Sixasos 
in almost every case, and their translation is accurate even 
for those passages in which the conception normal’ (which 


1 Novus Thesaurus, ii. (1820), p. 87. 2 HApAT. iv. (1857), p. 90. 

3A, Peyron, i., p. 24. 

4Thid., p. 56 fi. On this see Brunet de Presle, Notices, xviii. 2, p. 
228, and Lumbroso, Recherches, p. 195. 

5 As such frequent also in the London Papyri of the 2nd cent. B.c.; cf. 
on these, Kenyon, p.9. On the military signification of 8:dd0x0s cf. Lumbroso, 
Eiecherches, p. 224 f. 

6 Cf., in regard to later usage, F. Krebs, Agyptische Priester unter 
rimischer Herrschaft, in Zeitschr. fiir dgyptische Sprache und Alterthumskunde, 
xxxi. (1893), p. 37. 

' Cy. B. Kautzsch, [Uber] die Derivate des Stammes jp im alttestament 
lichen Sprachgebrauch, Tiibingen, 1881, p. 59. 
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lies at the basis of the Hebrew words) has been preserved 
most purely, ie., where correct measures are described as 
just} That they did not translate mechanically in these — 
cases appears from Prov. 111, where they lhkewise render 
the weight there described as OPW, full, by craPuiow Sicazov? 
There can be established also for Greek a usage similar to 
the Semitic,’ but it will be better in this matter to refer to 
Egyptian usage than to Xenophon and others,‘ who apply 
the attribute Sicaros to tres, Sods, etc., when these animals 
correspond to what is expected of them. Thus in the decree 
of the inhabitants of Busiris,® drawn up in honour of the 
emperor Nero, the rise of the Nile is called a dieaia avaSacrs ; 
but more significant—because the reference is to a measure 
—is the observation of Clemens Alexandrinus, Sirom. vi. 4 
(p. 758, Potter), that, in Egyptian ceremonies, the m)yvus 
THs Sicacoovvyns Was carried around—ie., a correc? cubit.® 
That is the same idiom as the LXX apply in the Svya Sixasa 
kal ctabpia Sixara cai yods Sikacos, Lev. 19%, in the p~érpor 
G@Owdv wai Sixacov, Deut. 25%, and in the yotmE kala, 
Ezek. 45, 


SeApvF. 


The LXX translate flood. Is. 27", stream Is. 88", and 
river Jer. 38 [81]°, by Sc@pvE canal. They have thus 
Egyptianised the original. Such a course was perhaps quite 
natural in the first passage, where the reference is to the 
“flood of Egypt *’: noticing that stream and river were meta- 


1 Cf. Kautasch, p. 56 f, on the inadequacy of the German gereché for 
the rendering of the Hebrew word. 


2 Deut. 2525, drn@udy. 


* Kautasch, p. 57 ff In Arabic the same word is used, according to 
Kautasoh, to describe, e.g., a lance or a date [the fruit] as correct. 

* Cremer’, p. 270 ( = §, p. 884). 

* Letronne, Reeweil, ti., p. 467, of p. 468 f.; also Letronne, Recherches, 
p. 396 f£., Lumbroso, Recherches, p. 290. Pliny, Nad. Hist. vy. 58, speaks in the 
same way of the iustun incremeniwm, and Plutarch, de Isid. ef Osirid., p. 368, 
says: 2 58 wcoy dvdSacis wept Méngu, Star J dixaia, dexareordpay wRXdK 

§ Cf. also the Egyptian measure dxadreron aterper In F. Hultsch’s 
Griechische und rimische Meirologie®, Berlin, 1883, p. 636. 
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phorically used in the other two passages, they made the 
metaphors more intelligible to the Alexandrians by giving 
them a local colouring—just as was shown above in the case 
of decors. 


? 
els. 


“The prepositional construction came easily to the 
N. T. writers probably because of the more forcible and 
more expressive diction of their native tongue, and we 
therefore find efs in places where the Dat. commodi or 
incommodi would have sufficed for the Greeks, ¢g., Acts 
24%; éXenwoovvas toujowy eis TO GOvas pou .. .””} 

In answer to this it must, to begin with, be remarked 
that ‘“‘the’’ New Testament writers were not the first to 
find the usage a natural one, for it is already found in the 
Greek Old Testament. The author is not now examining 
the use of eis in that book, but he can point to the following 
passages, in which é¢is represents the “dative of advantage ”’ : 
LXX Bel’, éca eis avtov [Bel] Saravadra, ver.”, rhv 
daravny thy eis avrov [Bel], with which is to be compared 
ver.”, avnricxeto aiTd? [Bel]; Ep. Jerem.® (dpytpuov) eis 
éavtods KaTavarodar; Sir. 377, cvp~Bovredwv eis éavtév ( = 
ver. ®, éavt@ Bovrevcerat). In all these passages the original 
is wanting, but it seems certain to the author that what we 
find here is not one of the LXX’s many* Hebraisms in the 
use of prepositions, but that this employment of eds is an 
Alexandrian idiom. 

In Pap. Flind. Petr. ti. xxv. a-i* (ca, 226 B.C.) and else- 
where, we have a number of receipts, from the standing 
formule of which it appears that e/s was used to specify the 
various purposes of the items of an account. Thus the receipt 
a® runs: duoroyel Kepdrdwy jvioyos éxeww mapa Xappov..... 


1 Winer-Liinemann, § 31, 5 (p. 200). 

2 Theodotion (ver.*) translates the same passage thus: kal édamaydyre 
els abrdy [Bel] ceuiddrcws aprdBar dédexa (Libri apocryphi V. T. graece, ed. 
O. F. Fritzsche, p. 87). 

2 Of. the author’s work Die neutest. Formel “ in Christo Jesu,” p. 55 f, 

4 Mahaffy, ii. (72) ff. 5 Toid., i. [72]. 
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eis abtov Kal jvudyous ' .'. dptav Kabapov B' xotviKas..... 
Kah els immoxdmous wy dptov ad’toTupwr.. Ks’, t.e., Kephalon 
the charioteer certifies that he has received from Charmos for himself 
and 7 other charioteers, 2 chenices \of pure bread, and for 18 
grooms, 26 measures of bran bread. Further, eis stands before 
non-personal words in the same way: Kal eis fmov évoxdov- 
pevov . eis xpiow édaiov Ky Kal... eis AdyvoUS Kikews KP’, 
i.c., and for a. sick horse 3 cotylas of oil for rubbing in, and for 
the lantern 2 cotylas of Ktki-oil. 

Still more clear is the passage from the contract Pap. 
Par.®} (114 B.C.) Kal tov ets Tdynv oixov @kodounpévov. 
Further examples in III. ui. 1, below. 

The same usage of eds, the examples of which may be 
increased from the Papyri, is found specially clearly in Paul: 
1 Cor. 16! tis Aoyetas THs ets Tovs ayiovs, similarly 2 Cor. 
84, 913 Rom. 15%; cf. Acts 241; Mark 8"* should pro- 
bably be explained in the same way. 


eKTOS EL [Ln. 

The commonly cited examples, from Lucian, etc., of 
this jumbled phrase,” long since recognised as late-Greek, in 
the Cilician Paul (1 Cor. 145, 157, cf. 1 Tim. 5”) are not so 
instructive for its use as is the passage of an Inscription of 
Mopsuestia in Cilicia, Waddington, i. 2, No. 1499 (the 
author cannot fix the date; certainly the imperial period) : 
éxTos eb pry [é]lav Mayva povn Oe[rAy ]on. 

eV. 

The ignoring of the difference between translations of 
Semitic originals and works which were in Greek from the 
first—a difference of fundamental importance for the grammar 


(and the lexicon) of the “biblical’’ writers—has nowhere 
such disastrous consequences as in connection with the pre- 


1 Notices, xviii. 2, p. 181.—The same words are found in Pap. Lugd. M. 
(Leemans, i., p. 59); Leemans, i., p. 63, explains eis as a periphrasis for the 
genitive: similarly W. Schmid, Der Aiticismus, iii. (1893), p. 91. One should 
notice in this latter work the other observations upon the prepositions—they 
are of importance for biblical philology. 


2 Winer-Liinemann, § 65, 3 (p. 563) ; Schmiedel, HO., ii. 1 (1891), p. 148. 
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position. ~The author considers that he has previously shown, 
by a not unimportant example, what a difference there is 
between a peculiarity of syntax in the originally-Greek 
Epistles of Paul and the apparently similar phenomenon in 
Greek translations. A similar fact may be observed with 
regard to the question of év with the dativus instrwmenti. 
Winer-Linemann! still maintains that év is used “of the 
instrument and means (chiefly in the Apocalypse)—not only 
(as in the better Greek prose-writers . . . .) where im (or 
on) would be proper enough ...... , but also, irrespective 
of this, where in Greek the dative alone, as casus instru- 
mentalis, would be used—as an after-effect of the Hebrew 2”’. 
Similarly A. Buttmann In their enumeration of the ex- 
amples—in so far as these can come into consideration at all 
—both writers, in neglecting this difference, commit the error 
of uncritically placing passages from the Gospels and the 
Apocalypse, in regard to which one may speak of a Semitic 
influence, %.e., of a possible Semitic original, alongside of, 
say, Pauline passages, without, however, giving any indica- 
tion of how they imagine the “after-effect’’ of the 2 to 
have influenced Paul. Thus Winer-Liinemann quotes Rom. 
15° év évt otopate S0€d&nre, and Buttmann,’? 1 Cor. 4” & 
paBdm érOw mpos tpas, as Pauline examples of év with the 
instrumental dative. The author believes that both passages 
are capable of another explanation, and that, as they are 
the only ones that can be cited with even an appearance 
of reason, this use of év by Paul cannot be made out. For, 
to begin with, the passage in Romans is one of those 
‘where in would be proper enough,” i.e, where the refer- 
ence to its primary sense of location is fully adequate to 
explain it, and it is thus quite superfluous to make for 
such instances a new compartment in the dust-covered re- 
pository ; the Romans are to glorify God im one mouth— 
because, of course, words are formed im the mouth, just as, 
according to popular psychology, thoughts dwell im the 


1 § 48, d (p. 363). 
2 Grammatik des neutestamentlichen Sprachgebrauchs, p. 157, 
3 P. 284, 
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heart. In 1 Cor. 4”, again, the case seems to be more 
favourable for the view of Buttmann, for the LXX frequently 
use the very construction év 77 pad8de; what more easy 
than to maintain that ‘‘the”’ biblical Greek uses this con- 
struction instrumentally throughout? But here also we 
perceive very clearly the difference between the diction of 
the translators as cramped by their original, and the un- 
constrained language of Paul. In all the passages of the 
LXX (Gen. 82", Exod. 17°, 21”, 1 Sam. 17“, 2 Sam. 7%, 
23%, b Chrone 11 )/Ps..2°,. 88.89] is 220 49 Nery ay 
cf. Ezek. 39°, also Hos. 4™, where év paBdors is conformed 
to the previous év | = 2] cvpBdrous) the év of the phrase év 
Th paBde is a mechanical imitation of a 2 in the original : it 
cannot therefore be maintained in any way that that con- 
struction is peculiar to the indigenous Alexandrian Greek. 
With Paul, on the contrary, €v pad is anticipatively 
conformed to the following locative 4 év dyarn mvevpati Te 
mpaitntos; itis but a loose formation of the moment, and 
cannot be deduced from any law of syntax. It is, of course, 
not impossible that this anticipative conformation came the 
more easily to the Apostle, who knew his Greek Bible, be- 
cause one or other of those passages of the LXX may have 
hovered’ before his mind, but it is certainly preposterous to 
speak of the ‘‘after-effect’”” of a 2. Where in Paul’s psy- 
chology of language may this powerful particle have had 
its dwelling-place ? 
évtadiacrns. 

The LXX correctly translate 859 physician by latpés ; 
only in Gen. 50?* by évtadsactjs. The original speaks in 
that passage of the Egyptian physicians who embalmed the 
body of Jacob. The translation is not affected by the verb 
évragidfeww simply, but is explained by the endeavour to 

?The éy rf fd85~, which should possibly be restored as the original 
reading in line 12 of the leaden tablet of Adrumetum to be discussed in Art. 
IV., might be explained as a reminiscence of these LXX passages, in view of 
its association with the many other quotations from the LXX found there.— 


In the passage in Lucian, Dial. Mort. 233, raOiuxnduevoy ev Th paBdq the ey is 
regarded as doubtful (Winer-Liinemann, p. 364). 
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introduce a term better suited to Egyptian conditions: it 
was, of course, an embalming in Egypt. But the profes- 
sional designation of the person! entrusted with this work 
was évtadiactns, Pap. Par. 72 (99 B.c.). Those sections of 
the Old Testament the scene of which was laid in Egypt, 
or which had regard to Egyptian conditions, naturally gave 
the translators most occasion to use Egyptianised expressions. 


5 Ya y > Ie 
evTvyyavo, evtevits, évtuyia. 


In the New Testament writings é&revés is used only in 
1 Tim. 21 and 4°, having in both passages the sense of 
petitionary prayer. This usage is commonly explained® by 
the employment of the word in the sense of petition which 
is found in extra-biblical literature from the time of Diodorus 
and Josephus. The Papyri* show that in Egypt it had 
been long familiar in technical language: ‘‘ évrev&is est ipsa 
petitio sew voce significata, seu im scripto libello expressa, quam 
supplex subditus offert; . . . vocem Alexandrini potissimum usur- 
pant ad designandas petitiones vel Regi, vel wis, qua regis nomine 
rempublicam moderantur, exhibitas”’.’ This explanation has 
been fully confirmed by the newly-discovered Papyri of the 
Ptolemaic period.© The technical meaning also occurs in 
Ep. Arist. (ed. M. Schmidt), p. 583; A. Peyron, who has 
previously drawn attention to this passage, finds it also in 
2 Macc. 4%—probably without justification. 

évtvyia is found in the same sense in Pap. Lond. xliv.? 7 
(161 B.c.) and 3 Macc. 6 ““—in both passages in the idiomatic 
phrase évrvyiav troveto Oar. 

The verb ¢vtvyyavw® has the corresponding technical 

1 Cf. on this point Lumbroso, Recherches, p. 136 f. 

2 Notices, xviii. 2, p. 172. 3 Clavis®, p. 151. 

4The word does not occur in the LXX. In 2nd Macc. 48, Zyrevtis 
signifies conference. 

5 A. Peyron, i., p. 101. 

6 Of. the indexes of Leemans, of the Notices, xviii. 2, of Mahafiy and 
Kenyon. 

7 Kenyon, p. 34. 

8 In addition to Wisdom 8”, a later testimony, Pap. Berol. 7351 (BU, 
viii., p. 244, No. 24613) 2-3 cent. a.D.: eiddres bri vunTds Kal juepas evrvyxdve 
TG bce imtp spar, is significant in regard to the use of this word in religious 
speech. (Rom. 877-*4, 11%, Heb. 7”, Clem. Rom. 1 Cor. 561). 
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meaning; the correlative term for the king’s giving an answer 
is ypnuativev. 

Both the verb and the substantive are frequently com- 
bined with «ard and izép, according to whether the memorial 
expresses itself against or for some one; of. the Pauline 
tmepevtvyyava, Rom. 8”, 


epyootoKT ns. 

This word, common in the LXX, but hitherto not 
authenticated elsewhere, is vouched for by Pap. Flind. Petr. 
ii. iv. 1.2 (255-254 B.c.) as a technical term for overseer of 
work, foreman. Philo, who uses it later, de Vit. Mos. 1. 7 (M., 
p. 86), can hardly have found it in the LXX first of all, but 
rather in the current vocabulary of his time. It is in use 
centuries later in Alexandria: Origen® jestingly calls his 
friend Ambrosius his épyodva@«rns. Even he would not origin- 
ally get the expression from the LXX.* 


evlAaTos. 

Occurring only in LXX Ps. 98 [99]* (representing 
Nitta) and 1 [8] Hsd. 8° = very favourable: already exempli- 
fied in Pap. Flind. Petr. ii. xiii. 19° (ca. 255 B.c.); observe 
that it is the same phrase tuyely tivos eviiatouv which is 
found here and in the passage in Hsd. See a further 
example, III. ui. 6, sub Bidfouar, below. 


evyaptoTéo. 

In regard to the passive,’ 2 Cor. 1", Pap. Flind. Petr. ii. 
ii. 4° (260-259 B.c.) is instructive ; it is difficult, however, to 

1 A. Peyron, i., p. 102; Lumbroso, Recherches, p. 254; Mahafty, ii., p. 28. 

2 Mahafty, ii. [6], cf. p. 6. 

3 Hieron. de vir. inl. 61; cf. P. D. Huetii, Origenianorum, i. 8 (Lomm, 
xxii, p. 38 f.). 

‘Upon the usage of the word in ecclesiastical Greek and Latin, cf. the 


Greek and Latin Glossaries of Du Cange. The arat Acyduevov épyoraperrns of 
Clem. Rom. 1 Cor. 34! seems to be allied. 


° Cod. A reads iddrov (thus the sAacrov of the second hand should per- 
haps be restored). 


5 Mahaffy, ii. [45]. The word refers to the king. 


; 7 Cf. Clavis*, p. 184, in the concluding note, and G. Heinrici, Meyer vi.' 
(1890), p. 25. 


8 Mahafty, ii. (4). 
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settle what the edyapornOeis in this passage refers to, owing 
to mutilation of the leaf. 


A 
TO Oewéerov. 


In deciding the question whether Oeuédvov is to be 
construed as masculine or neuter in passages where the 
gender of the word is not clearly determined, attention is 
usually called to the fact that the neuter form is first found 
in Pausanius (2nd cent. a.D.). But it occurs previously in 
Pap. Flind. Petr. 11. xiv. 31 (Ptolemaic period). Cf. also 7d 
Gewédcov of an unknown translator of Lev. 43%? From this, 
the possibility, at least, of taking it as neuter, in the non- 
decisive passages ® Sir.1¥%, Rom. 15”, Eph. 2%, Luke 6%, 
14”, 1 Tim. 6”, Heb. 61, may be inferred. 


tduos. 


The LXX not seldom (Gen. 4718, Deut. 152, Job 24, 
Gt, Prov. 6%, 13°. 164, 27°, Dan. 1})- translate the 
possessive pronoun (as a suffix) by ddvos, though the con- 
nection does not require the giving of such an emphasis 
to the particular possessive relation. Such passages as Job 
24, Prov. 9”, 22", 27%, might be considered stranger still, 
where the translator adds iévos, though the Hebrew text does 
not indicate a possessive relation at all, nor the context re- 
quire the emphasising of any. This special prominence is, 
however, only apparent, and the translation (or addition) is 
correct. We have here probably the earliest examples of the 
late-Greek use of idvos for the genitives éavrod and éauvTav 
employed as possessives, a usage which can be pointed to in 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Philo, Josephus and Plutarch,‘ 


1 Mahaffy, ii. [4], p. 30. 2 Field, i., p. 174. 

3 Winer-Schmiedel notes the “‘ unambiguous” ones, § 8, 13 (p. 85). 

4 References in Guil. Schmidt, De Flavi TIosephi elocutione, Fleck. Job. 
Suppl. xx. (1894), p. 369. Specially important are the many examples given 
there from Josephus, in whose writings a similar use of ofxevos is also shown. 
—A more out-of-the-way example of this worn-out ofxe?os may be mentioned 
here. In the second (spurious) Prologue to Jesus Sirach, near the middle, it 
is said: (rhv BiBAov) Sipax obros wer’ avTdy mdAw AaBdy TQ oixelw mad? Karr éhumey 
*Inood (Libri apocr. V. T. ed. O. F. Fritzsche, p. 388). O. F. Fritzsche assigns 
this Prologue to the 4th-5th cent. a.p., HApAT. v. (1859), p. 7; in his edition 
of 1871, ad loc., he seems to agree with K. A. Credner, who dates it cent. 9-10, 
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and in the Attic Inscriptions! subsequent to 69 B.c. This 
usage is also confirmed by the Apocryphal books of the 
O. T., specially by those in Greek from the first, and it in- 
fluences the New Testament writers,’ and especially Paul, 
much more strongly than is implied by Winer-Liinemann.? 
Exegetes have, in many places, laid a stress upon the idvos 
which, in the text, does not belong to it at all. In con- 
sideration of the very widely-extended use of the exhausted 
iécos in the post-classical age, it will, in point of fact, be the 
most proper course in exegesis always to assume it primarily 
as most probable, and to take iévos in the old sense only 
when the context absolutely requires it. A specially instruc- 
tive example is 1 Cor. 7%, dua d€ Tas mopvetas Exactos TH 
éavTov yuvaika éyétw Kal Exdotn Tov idtov avdpa éyétw: id105 
is here used only for the sake of variety and is exactly 
equivalent to the éavTod. 


thaoTnHptos and idacTHptov. 


Of all the errors to be found in exegetical and lexical 
literature, that of imagining that (rxaoTyp.ov in the LXX is 
identical in meaning with Nd, cover (of the ark of the cove- 
nant), and that therefore the word with them means pro- 
pitiatory cover (Luther: Gnadenstuhl), is one of the most 
popular, most pregnant with results, and most baneful.: Its 
source lies in the fact that the LXX’s frequent external 
verbal equation, viz., itaoctipiov = kapporeth, has been in- 
considerately taken as an equation of ideas. But the in- 
vestigation cannot proceed upon the assumption of this 


1K. Meisterhans, Grammatik der attischen Inschrifien?, Berlin, 1888, 
p. 194. 


» Genuine examples are readily found in all of these except Revelation, 
in which %5.0s does not occur at all. The reason of this is not, of course, that 
they all wrote “New Testament” Greek, but that they wrote at a time 
when the force of Y6:0s had been long exhausted. The Latin translations, 
in their frequent use of the simple swus (A. Buttmann, p. 102, note), mani- 
fest a true understanding of the case. 


5° § 22,7 (p. 145 f.). Here we read: “no example can be adduced from 
the Greeks”; reference is made only to the Byzantine use of oixefos and the 
late-Latin proprius=suwus or ejus. A. Buttmann, p. 102 f., expresses himself 
more accurately. 
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identification of ideas. We must rather, as in all cases where 
the Greek expression is not congruent with the Hebrew 
original, begin here by establishing the difference, and then 
proceed with an attempt to explain it. In the present case 
our position is happily such that we can give the explanation 
with some certainty, and that the wider philologico-historical 
conditions can be ascertained quite as clearly. 

To begin with, it is altogether inaccurate to assert that 
the LXX translate kapporeth by thactipiov. They first en- 
countered the word in Exod. 251°": and thou shalt make a 
kapporeth of pure gold. The Greek translator rendered thus : 
Kal Towmoes idaoTHplov érifewat ypvotov Kalapod. His 
rendering of kapporeth is therefore not tAacrypiov, but thac- 
tnprov émideua; he understood kappodreth quite well, and 
translates it properly by cover,? but he has elucidated the 
word, used technically in this place, by a theological adjunct 
which is not incorrect in substance.* ésifeua is doubtless a 
translation of kapporeth the word ; ihaotypiov érideua is a 
rendering of kapporeth the religious concept. How then are 
we to understand this theological gloss upon the Hebrew 
word? idaorHpsov is not a substantive,* but, as in 4 Mace. 

1 érideua is wanting in Cod. 58 only; in Codd. 19, 30, etc., it stands 
before fAacrhpiov. A second hand makes a note to iAacrfpioy in the margin 
of Cod. vii. (an Ambrosianus of cent. 5,—Field, i., p. 5), viz., oxémacua (cover- 
ing), (Field, i., p. 124). Cremer’, p. 447 (= 8, p. 475), following Tromm, 


quotes also LXX Exod. 37° for kapporeth = iaactnpiov erideua. But the 
Complutensian alone has it there—not the manuscripts. 

2The Concordance of Hatch and Redpath is therefore inaccurate in 
affirming, swb érl@cua, that this word has no corresponding Hebrew in Exod. 
2516[17], and also in quoting this passage swb idacrhpioy instead of sub 
iAaornptos. 

3 This is also the opinion of Philo, cf. p. 128 below. 

4 Against Cremer’, p. 447 (=, p. 475), who has no hesitation in 
identifying iAaorhpioy with kapporeth. His taking tAacrfpioy as a substantive 
in this passage would have better support if the word stood after éml@eua; it 
could then be construed as in apposition to émi@eua. The passage he quotes, 
LXX Exod. 80” [not *] is not to the purpose, for, at the end of the verse, 
Zrcuoy xptoua dyiov toro should be translated the (previously mentioned) oil 
shall be a xpicpa dyiov, and, at the beginning of the verse, xpicua dy.oy appears 
to be in apposition to @aaoy. If Cremer takes iAaorfpioy as a substantive = 
propitiatory cover, then he could only translate LXX Exod. 25 16[17] by and 
thou shalt make a propitiatory cover as a cover of pure gold, which the origina] 
does not say. 
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17” (if rod iNaotnptov Oavdrov is to be read here with the 
Alexandrinus), an adjective, and signifies of use for propttiation. 

The same theological gloss upon the ceremonial kap- 
poreth is observed when, in the Greek translation of the 
Pentateuch'!—first in the passages immediately following 
upon Exod. 2516" and also later—it is rendered, brevilo- 
quently,? by the simple ‘Aacr/Hpiov instead of (NaoTHpLov 
éviGeua. The word is now a substantive and signifies some- 
thing like propitiatory article. It does not mean cover, nor 
even propitiatory cover, but for the concept cover it substi- 
tutes another, which only expresses the ceremonial pur- 
pose of the article. The kapporeth was for the translators a 
cvpBorov THs tXew Tov Oeod Suvdmews, as Philo, de vit. Mos. 
iu. 8 (M., p. 150), speaking from the same theological stand- 
point, explains it, and therefore they named this symbol 
ikaotypov. Any other sacred article having some connection 
with propitiation might in the very same way be brought 
under the general conception tNacrnpcov, and have the latter 
substituted for it, te, if what was required was not a 
translation but a theological paraphrase. And thus it is of 
the greatest possible significance that the LXX actually do 
make a generalising gloss* upon another quite different 
religious conception by thacryprov, viz., 7TUY, the ledge of 
the altar, Ezek. 431+"; it also, according to ver. 2, had 
to be sprinkled with the blood of the sin-offering, and was 
therefore a kind of propitiatory article—hence the theologising 
rendering of the Greek translators. ‘AaerHpov here also 


1 The apparent equation iaaorjpiov = kapporeth is found only in Exod., 
Ley., Numb. 

* The present writer cannot understand how Cremer,’, p. 447 (= 8, p. 475), 
inverting the facts of the case, can maintain that iAacrhpiov érlOeua is an 
expansion of the simple fAacrhpiov = kapporeth. This is exactly the same as 
if one should explain the expression symbolwm apostolicum as an“ expansion” 
of the simple apostolicum, which we do in fact use for Apostolic Symbol. But, 
besides, it would be very strange if the LXX had expanded an expression 
before they had used it at all! No one can dispute that iaaorhpioy émideua is 
their earliest rendering of kapporeth. Then it must also be conceded that 
the simple iAacrijpioy is an abbreviation. We have in this a case similar to 
that of the breviloquence Jobel and of &peous (cf. p. 100 above.) 


3 This fact is almost always overlooked in the commentaries. 
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means neither ledge nor ledge of propitiation, but propitiatory 
article. 

The proof of the fact that the L.XX did not identify the 
concept ihaornpiov with kapporeth and ‘azdrah can be supple- 
mented by the following observed facts. The two words 
paraphrased by fAacrijpiov have other renderings as well. 
In Exod. 26* the original runs, and thow shalt put the kap- 
poreth upon the ark of the testimony in the most holy place ; 
LXX «ai cataxar0 pes To KaTaTeTacmaTL THY KiBwToY 
Tov paptupiov év TH ayiw THY ayiwv. According to Cremer, 
the LXX have not translated the Hebrew word here at all 
—let alone by «xataréracua. But it is without doubt 
a more correct conjecture that they read not MPD but 
nas, curtain, and thus did translate the Hebrew word. 
This conjecture is, however, in no way absolutely necessary ; 
the author thinks it not at all impossible that the LXX read 
kapporeth, and translated it by xataréracua, just as they 
did, at its first occurrence, by éwifeua. More significant is 
1 Chron. 28", where house of the kapporeth is rendered by 
0 otkos Tov éEtAacpod: this also is a theological gloss, not a 
verbal translation of the original.? It may be regarded as 
specially significant that the ceremonial word should thus 
be glossed in two different ways. Similarly, ‘azdrah in Ezek. 
45 is paraphrased® by 76 éepdv, and, in 2 Chron. 4° and 6%, 
translated by avA7. 

It thus seems clear to the author that it is not correct 
to take the LXX’s equation of words as being an equation 
of ideas. (raorHpiov, for the translators, signified propitia- 
tory article, even where they used it for kapporeth. Philo 
still had a clear conception of the state of the matter. It 


1Jn the same way they probably read in Amos 91 nbd instead of 
ADS, capital of a column, and translated iAagrhpiov, unless the dvovacrihpiov 
of Cod. A and others (Field, ii., p. 979) should be the original; cf. the same 
variant to fAaorApiov in Exod. 38° [87°] (in Field, i., p. 152) and Lev. 16™. 

2 Hardly any one would maintain in regard to this that egAaoyés in the 
LXX “means” kapporeth. 

3 Had the Greek translators understood the construction here, they 
ought certainly to have written kal em) ras técoapas ywvlus rod iepod rod 


OvoLaaTHpiov. 
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is not correct to assert! that, following the example of the 
LXX, he describes kapporeth as tdaornpiov: he describes it 
correctly as ériOeua Ths Ky8wrod, and remarks further that 
it is called iNaorypiov in the Bible: De Vit. Mos. ii. 8 
(M. p. 150) % 8€ KiBwrds .. ., fs erideua aoavel Tope TO 
Neysuevov év lepais BiBrows iAaorHpsov, and, further on in 
the same work, 70 5é évrifeua TO mpocayopevdpmevoy thacT/pLov ; 
De Profug. 19 (M. p. 561) . . . 76 éwifeua ths KiBwrod, Karel 
88 adto ihaotynptov. Philo manifestly perceived that the 
irxacthpvov of the Greek Bible was an altogether peculiar 
designation, and therefore expressly distinguishes it as such : 
he puts the word, so to speak, in quotation-marks. Thus 
also, in De Cherub. 8 (M. p. 148), cal yap avtimpocamd haci 
elvas vevovTa Tpos TO tNacTHpLoV éTépors is Clearly an allusion 
to LXX Exod. 257°?4), and, instead of saying that Philo here 
describes the kapporeth as thaotHpiov,' we should rather say 
that he, following the L.XX, asserts that the cherubim over- 
shadow the idacryjpuiov.2 How little one is entitled to speak 
of a “‘ Sprachgebrauch ”’® (usage, or, habit of speech), viz., iiac- 
Typtov = kapporeth, is shown by the fact that Symmachus 
in Gen. 61°") twice renders the Ark of Noah by (Aaaripsov,4 
and that Josephus, Antt. xvi. 71, speaks of a monument of 
white stone as a iXaotHptov: tepiboBos 8 adtos éEjeu Kal Tod 


1 Cremer’, p. 447 ( = 8, p. 475). 


2Tt is to be doubted whether the Hebrew concept kappdreth was 
present to the mind of the writer at all: in any case it is wrong to assume 
forthwith that he consciously described kapporeth as itacrfpiov. It is exactly 
the same as if one were to assert that wherever the word Gnadenstuhl 
‘(merey-seat) occurs in the biblical quotations of German devotional books 
the original being kapporeth, the writers describe the kappdreth as Gnaden- 
stuhl. In most cases the writers will be simply dependent upon Luther, and 
their usage of the word Gnadenstwhl furnishes nothing towards deciding the 
question how they understood kapporeth. Cf. p. 184 f£.—Similarly, Heb. 95 
is an allusion to LXX Exod. 2520[21); what was said about the passage in 
Philo holds good here. 


> Cremer’, p. 447 ( = 8, p. 475). 
4 Field, i., p. 23f. The present writer agrees with Field in this matter, 
and believes that Symmachus desired by this rendering to describe the Ark 


as a means of propitiation : God was gracious to such as took refuge in the 
Ark. 
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déous iAaaTHpiov pviwa reves wétpas emt TH oTOMl@ KaTeo- 
xevdoato, which must certainly be translated: he set up a 
monument of white stone as a traorHpcov.! 

What, then, is the meaning of (Xacrypiov in the impor- 
tant “‘ Christological”’ statement Rom. 3%? Paul says there 
of Jesus Christ, dv mpoéfero 6 Oeds ihacrnptov Sid wictews ev 
T@ avTod aipate eis evdevEw ths Svxavocivys adtov. It has 
been said that the Roman readers could hardly have known 
the expression from any other source than the Greek Bible.? 
But, even if this assumption were correct, it still requires: to 
be proved that they could have learned from the Greek Bible 
that (‘AacrHpiov means the kapporeth ; besides, the primary 
question must be: what did the term signify to Paul him- 
self? The author believes that even the context requires 
us to reject the opinion that the Apostle is describing the 
crucified Christ as ‘‘a”® kapporeth. Had the Cross been so 
named, then the metaphor might possibly be understood; as 
used of a person, it is infelicitous and unintelligible; further, 
Christ, the end of the law, Christ, of whom Paul has just said 
that He is the revealer of the d:casootvn Oeod ywpis vomou, 
would hardly be named by the same Paul, in the same breath, 
as the cover of the ark of testimony: the metaphor were as 
unlike Paul as possible. But the whole assumption of the 
explanation in question is without support: no ‘‘ Sprachge- 
brauch,” according to which one had to understand fda- 
otnp.iov as the kapporeth, ever existed either in the LXX or 
later. Hence this explanation of the passage in Romans 
has long encountered opposition. Again, it is a popular 
interpretation to take (Aacryjpiov as equivalent to propitiatory 


1 Cremer 8, p. 474, joins iAacrfhpiov with pyijua and therefore construes 
ikaorhpiov adjectivally—as did the present writer in the German edition of 
this book, pp. 122 and 127—which is not impossible, but improbable. See 
note 2 on p. 127 of the German edition. 

2 Cremer’, p. 448 ( = 8, p. 475). 

3 The absence of the article is more important than Cremer supposes ; 
if “the” kapporeth, “the” iAacrhpiov, was something so well known to the 
readers as Cremer asserts, then it would be exactly a case where the article 
could stand with the predicate (contra H. Kuhl, Die Heilsbedeutung des 
Todes Christi, Berlin, 1890, p. 25 3 
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sacrifice, after the analogy of cwripiov, yaptotnpwov, KaBdpator, 
etc., in connection with which @dya is to be supplied. How- 
ever difficult it would be to find examples of the word being 
used in this sense,! there is no objection to it linguistically. 
But it is opposed by the context; it can hardly be said of a 
sacrifice that God mpoéfero it. The more general explanation 
therefore, which of late has been advocated again, specially 
by B. Weiss,” viz., means of propitiation, is to be preferred : 
linguistically it is the most obvious; it is also presupposed 
in the “usage” of the LXX, and admirably suits the connec- 
tion—particularly in the more special sense of propitiatory gift 
which is to be referred to just below. 

Hitherto the word in this sense had been noted only 
in Dion Chrysostom (1-2 cent. A.D.), Or. xi. p. 355 (Reiske), 
KatTanreipew yap avtovs avdOnua KadANoTOV Kal uéyioTOV TH 
"AOnva Kai éruyparpew: ihaotnpiov “Ayasol tH -Idcddi—and 
in later authors. The word here means a votive gift, which 
was brought to the deities in order to induce them to be 
favourable*’—a propitiatory gift. Even one such example 
would be sufficient to confirm the view of the passage in 
Romans advocated above. Its evidential value is not de- 
creased, but rather increased, by the fact that it is taken 
from a “late” author. It would surely be a mechanical 
notion of statistical facts to demand that only such con- 
cepts in “‘ profane” literature as can be authenticated before, 
e.g., the time of Paul, should be available for the explana- 
tion of the Pauline Epistles. For this would be to uphold 
the fantastic idea that the first occwrrence of a word in the 
slender remains of the ancient literature must be identical 
with the earliest wse of it in the history of the Greek 
language, and to overlook the fact that the annoying caprice 
of statistics may, in most cases, rather tend to delude the 
pedants who entertain such an idea. 

In the case before us, however, a means has been found 

1 Winer-Schmiedel, § 16, 2b, note 16 (p. 184) refers only to the Byzantine 
Theophanes Continuatus. 

2 Meyer, iv.® (1891), p. 164 f. and elsewhere. 

8 This itaorhpiov should not be described as a sacrifice. 
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of removing the objection to the “‘ lateness ” of the quotation : 
tAaornptov in the assigned meaning is found also before the 
time of Paul—occurring as it does in a place at which the 
Apostle certainly touched in his travels (Acts 211): the 
Inscription of Cos No. 811 reads thus :— 

0 Odmos bmrép Tas a’TOKpPaTOpOS 

Kaicapos 
Ocod viod* SeBacrod cwrnpias 
Ocois thaarnptov. 


This Inscription is found on a statue or on the base of 
a statue,*—at all events on a votive-gift which the “ people ”’ 
of Cos erected to the gods as a (Aaortypvov for the welfare of 
the ‘son of God,” Augustus. Thatis exactly the same use 
of the word as we find later in Dion Chrysostom, and the 
similarity of the respective formule is evident. 

The word is used in the same way in the Inscription of 
Cos No. 347, which the author cannot date exactly, but 
which certainly falls within the imperial period: it occurs 
upon the fragment of a pillar :— 

[o Sdwos 6 ‘Anrevrior] 
a gars ge ye]Ba- 
o[t]o Aut S[7t]patio trao- 
THpLov Sapapyevv- 
tos Taiov Nwp- 
Bavotd Mocyio- 
vols du]AoKkaica- 
pos. 

Thus much, then, can be derived from these three pas- 
sages, as also from Josephus, wz., that, early in the imperial 
period, it was a not uncommon custom to dedicate propitia- 
tory gifts to the Gods, which were called (haortyjpia. The 


1W. R. Paton and KH. L. Hicks, The Inscriptions of Cos, Oxford, 1891, 
p. 126. 

2 For this expression see below, sub vids dcod. 

3The editors, p. 109, number it among the Inscriptions on votive. 
offerings and statues. 

4 Paton and Hicks, p. 225 f, 
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author considers it quite impossible that Paul should not 
have known the word in this sense: if he had not already 
become familiar with it by living in Cilicia, he had certainly 
read it here and there in his wanderings through the 
empire, when he stood before the monuments of paganism 
and pensively contemplated what the piety of a dying civilisa- 
tion had to offer to its known or unknown Gods. Similarly, 
the Christians of the capital, whether one sees in them, 
as the misleading distinction goes, Jewish Christians or 
Heathen Christians, would know what a ‘XacriHprov was in © 
their time. To suppose that, in consequence of their 
“‘magnificent knowledge of the Old Testament,”! they 
would immediately think of the kapporeth, is to overlook two 
facts. First, that the out-of-the-way? passages referring to 
the ‘AactTHproy may very well have remained unknown even 
to a Christian who was conversant with the LXX: how 
many Bible readers of to-day, nay, how many theologians 
of to-day—who, at least, should be Bible readers,—if their 
readings have been unforced, and not desecrated by side- 
glances towards ‘‘ Ritschlianism” or towards possible ex- 
amination questions, are acquainted with the kapporeth ? 
The second fact overlooked is, that such Christians of the 
imperial period as were conversant with those passages, 
naturally understood the ‘Aacrnptov in the sense familiar to 
them, not in the alleged sense of propitiatory cover—just as 
a Bible reader of to-day, unspoiled by theology, finding the 
word Gnadenstuhl (mercy-seat) in Luther, would certainly 
never think of a cover. 

That the verb wpoé#ero admirably suits the (Naorrprov 
taken as propitiatory gift, in the sense given to it in the Greek 
usage of the imperial period, requires no proof. God has 
publicly set forth the crucified Christ in His blood in view of 


1 Cremer’, p. 448 ( = 8, p. 476). 


® By the time of Paul the ceremony in which the kapporeth played a 
part had long disappeared along with the Ark of the Covenant ; we can but 
conjecture that some mysterious knowledge of it had found a refuge in 
theological erudition. In practical religion, certainly, the matter had no 
longer any place at all. 
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the Cosmos—to the Jews a stumbling block, to the Gentiles 
foolishness, to Faith a (AaorHpiov. The crucified Christ is 
the votive-gift of the Divine Love for the salvation of men. 
Elsewhere it is human hands which dedicate to the Deity a 
dead image of stone in order to gain His favour; here the 
God of grace Himself erects the consoling image,—for the 
skill and power of men are not sufficient. In the thought 
that God Himself has erected the ‘raarnpuov, lies the same 
wonderful pwpia of apostolic piety which has so inimitably 
diffused the unction of artless genius over other religious 
ideas of Paul. God’s favour must be obtained—He Himself 
fulfils the preliminary conditions; Men can do nothing at 
all, they cannot so much as believe—God does all in Christ : 
that is the religion of Paul, and our passage in Romans is 
but another expression of this same mystery of salvation. 

A. Ritschl,! one of the most energetic upholders of the 
theory that the ‘Nacrypsov of the passage in Romans signifies 
the kapporeth, has, in his investigation of this question, laid 
down the following canon of method: “. .. for ‘NaorHpsov 
the meaning propitiatory sacrifice is authenticated in heathen 
usage, as being a gift by which the anger of the gods is 
appeased, and they themselves induced to be gracious... . 
But . . . the heathen meaning of the disputed word should 
be tried as a means of explaining the statement in question 
only when the biblical meaning has proved to be wholly 
inapplicable to the passage.” It would hardly be possible 
to find the sacred conception of a ‘biblical’? Greek more 
plainly upheld by an opponent of the theory of inspiration 
than is the case in these sentences. What has been already 
said will show the error, as the author thinks it, of the 
actual assertions they contain concerning the meaning of 
ikactypiov in “biblical”? and in ‘‘ heathen” usage; his 
own reflections about method are contained in the introduc- 
tion to these investigations. But the case under considera- 


1 Die christliche Lehre von der Rechtfertigung und Versthnung dargestelilt, 
ii.*, Bonn, 1889, p. 171. 

2 Of. A. Ritschl, p. 168; the opinions advanced there have urgent need 
of correction. 
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tion, on account of its importance, may be tested once more 
by an analogy which has already been indicated above. 
In the hymn O Kénig, dessen Majestdt, by Valentin Ernst 
Loscher (+1749), there occurs the following couplet *:— 
Mein Abba, schaue Jesum an, 
Den Gnadenthron der Stinder.? 


Whoever undertakes to explain this couplet has, with- 
out doubt, a task similar to that of the exegete of Rom. 
3%, Just as in the passage from Paul there is applied to 
Christ a word which occurs in the Bible of Paul, so there is 
in this hymn a word, similarly used, which stands in the 
Bible of its author. The Apostle calls Christ a ‘AXacrnptop ; 
ikaotHptov is occasionally found in the Greek Bible, where 
the Hebrew has kapporeth: ergo—Paul describes Christ as 
the kapporeth ! The Saxon Poet calls Christ the Throne of 
Grace (Gnadenthron) ; the Mercy-seat (Gnadenstuhl—not indeed 
Throne of Grace, but an expression equivalent to it) is found 
in the German Bible, where the Greek has iAactypiov, the 
Hebrew kapporeth : erga—the poet describes Christ as (Aa- 
oTnptov, a& kapporeth, 1.e., aS the lid of the Ark of the Covenant ! 
These would be parallel inferences—according to that me- 
chanical method of exegesis. The historical way of looking 
at the matter, however, gives us the following picture. Kap- 
poreth in the Hebrew Bible signifies the cover (of the Ark) ; 
the Greek translators have given a theological paraphrase of 
this conception, just as they have occasionally done in other 
similar cases, in so far as they named the sacred article 
inactHpiov éifeua, propitiatory cover, according to the pur- 
pose of it, and then, quite generally, (Aacrypuov, propitiatory 
article; the readers of the Greek Bible understood this 
iANaoTypiov in its OWN proper sense (a sense presupposed 
also in the LXX) as propitiatory article—the more so as it 
was otherwise known to them in this sense; the German 
translator, by reason of his knowledge of the Hebrew text, 

1The quotation is from [C. J. Bottcher] Liederlust fiir Zionspilger, 2nd 
edition, Leipzig, 1869, p. 283. 


2 Te, literally: My father, look upon Jesus, the sinner’s throne of 
grace! Tr, 
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again specialised the propitiatory article into a vehicle or instru- 
ment of propitiation—again imparting to it, however, a theo- 
logical shading,—in so far as he wrote, not propitiatory 
cover or cover of mercy, but mercy-seat ;1 the readers of the 
German Bible, of course, apprehend this word in its own 
proper sense, and when we read it in Bible or hymn-book, or 
hear it in preaching, we figure to ourselves some Throne in 
Heaven, to which we draw near that we may receive mercy and 
may find grace to keep usin time of need, and nobody thinks of 
anything else. 

The LXX and Luther have supplied the place of the 
original kapporeth by words which imply a deflection of the 
idea. The links—kapporeth, itaotnptov, Gnadenstuhl—cannot 
be connected by the sign of equality, not even, indeed, by 
a straight line, but at best by a curve. 

toTos. 

The Greek usage of this word is also found in the 
LXX’s correct renderings of the corresponding Hebrew 
words, viz., mast (of a ship), Is. 301’, 3378, Ezek. 275, and 
web (through the connecting-link weaver’s-beam), Is. 59° ° 
(likewise Is. 38%, but without any corresponding word in 
our text); cf. Tobit 2% Cod. &. Im reference to this, the 
author would again call attention to a little-known emenda- 
tion in the text of the Epistle of Aristeas proposed by 
Lumbroso.2 M. Schmidt writes, p. 69 16, (€reurpe S€ Kal TO 
ee eeoral 4. hips ) Buccivov d0oviwv eis + Tods éxaror, 
which is altogether meaningless. We must of course read, 
in accordance with Joseph. Antt. xl. 21 (Buccivns d0dvns 
tatovs éxatév), Buccivwv d0oviwy iatods éExaTov. 


KapTrow, etc. 

In Leviticus 21! we find the command: ye shall not 
burn incense (IVD) of any leaven or honey as an offering 
made by fire (MIN) to Jahweh. The LXX translate: racav 

1 Luther undoubtedly took this nuance from Heb. 41°, where the Opdvos 


ris xdpiros is spoken of: this also he translates by Gnadenstwhl, 
2 Recherches, p. 109, note 7. 
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yap Ciunv Kal av wérs ov Tpocoicete am’ avTod (a mechanical 
imitation of 3%9%)) kaprécat xupig. This looks like an in- 
adequate rendering of the original: in the equation, tpocdépeuv 
KapTacat = burn incense as an offering made with fire, there 
seems to be retained only the idea of sacrifice; the special 
nuance of the commandment seems to be lost, and to be 
supplanted by a different one: for xapzrody of course means 
“to make or offer as fruit”.1 The idea of the Seventy, that 
that which was leavened, or honey, might be named a frwit- 
offering, is certainly more striking than the fact that the 
offering made by fire is here supplanted by the offering of 
fruit. But the vagary cannot have been peculiar to these 
venerable ancients, for we meet with the same strange 
notion also in passages which are not reckoned as their 
work in the narrower sense. According to 1 [3] Esd. 4 
King Darius permits to the returning Jews, among other 
Le Kab él 7d Gucvactipiov 6NoKaUT@paTA Kaptrovc 0a Kal? 
nuépav, and, in the Song of the Three Children 4, Azarias 
laments kai ov« éoti év TO Kalp@ TOUTH dpyeav Kal Tpodytns 
Kal HyovpEvos OVSE OAOKAUTMOLS OSE Ovcia OVS TPO dopa OSE 
Ouplapa ovdé To1r0s ToD KapTacat évaytiov cov Kai ebpeiv édeos. 
If then a whole burnt-offering could be spoken of as a fruit- 
offering, wherefore should the same not be done as regards 
things leavened and honey ? 

But the LXX can be vindicated in a more honourable 
way. Even their own usage of xaprém elsewhere might 
give the hint: it is elsewhere found? only in Deut. 26%, od« 
exdpTaca am avTav eis axaPaprov, which is meant to repre- 
sent I have put away nothing thereof (i.e., of the tithes), being 
unclean. In this the LXX take N02 6 mean for an unclean 
use, a8 did also De Wette, while Kapow for \YA is apparently 
intended to signify put away, a meaning of the word which 
is found nowhere else,® implying, as it does, almost the 


10. F. Fritzsche HApAT. i, (1851), p. 82, in reference to this passage. 
Thus also the Greek lexica, 


2 In Josh. 5 we should most probably read éxapmicayto. 


*Schleusner explains xapréw = aufero by kapréw = decerpo, but it is 
only the middle voice which occurs in this sense, 
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opposite of the primary meaning to bring forth fruit. It is 
not the LXX, however, who have taken xaprém and put 
away a8 equivalent, but rather the unscientific procedure 
which looks upon verbal equations between translation and 
original without further ceremony as equations of ideas. 
The true intention of the Greek translators is shown by 
a comparison of Lev. 2" and Deut. 26". In the first 
passage, one may doubt as to whether xaprow is meant to 
represent WWI or MW, but whichever of the two be 
decided upon does not matter: in either case it represents 
some idea like to offer a sacrifice made with fire. In the other 
passage, cap7row certainly stands for \ya, and if, indeed, the 
Greek word cannot mean put away, yet the Hebrew one can 
mean to burn. It is quite plain that the LXX thought that 
they found this familiar meaning in this passage also: the 
two passages, in fact, support one another, and ward off any 
suspicion of ‘‘ the LXX’s” having used cap7rém in the sense 
of put away and bring forth fruit at the same time. However 
strange the result may appear, the issue of our critical com- 
parison is this: the L.XX used xapmow for to burn both in a 
ceremonial and in a non-ceremonial sense. 

This strange usage, however, bas received a brilliant 
confirmation. P. Stengel! has shown, from four Inscriptions 
and from the old lexicographers,? that capéw must have been 
quite commonly used for to burn in the ceremonial sense.® 

Stengel explains as follows how this meaning arose: 
Kaptrouv properly signifies to cut into pieces ; the holocausts 
of the Greeks were cut into pieces, and thus, in ceremonial 
language, caprrow must have come to mean abswmere, consu- 
mere, ONOKaUTELD. 


Phi den griechischen Sacralalterthiimern, Hermes, xxvii. (1892), pp. 
161 ff. 

2The passages he brings forward, in which the meaning, at least, of to 
sacrifice for xapréw is implied, may be extended by the translation sacrificiwm 
offero given by the Itala, as also by the note ‘‘xapr@ca:, @voidom” in the MS. 
glossary (?) cited by Schleusner. Schleusner also gives references to the 
ecclesiastical literature. 

3 He counts also Deut. 264 among the LXX passages in this connec- 
tion, but it is the non-ceremonial sense of to burn which kaprdéw has there. 
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The ceremonial sense of xapréw grows more distinct 
when we notice the compound form odocapréa,' Sir. 45™, 
4 Macc. 18", Sibyll. Orac. 3 56, as also by the identity 
in meaning of the substantives o\oxdprapa = od\oKavTopa, 
and orondpmwos = ddA\oKavTwors, all of which can be fully 
established in the LXX and the Apocrypha as meaning, in 
most cases, burnt-offering, just like capTrapa = Kdprrwots. 

These substantives are all to be derived, not from xapzros 
fruit, but from the ceremonial capo, to burn? 


Kata. 


1. In 3 Macc. 5* and Rom. 12° is found 6 xa eis? for 
els €xactos, and in Mark 14 and John 8°* the formula eis 
Ka eis for wnusquisque. In these constructions, unknown in 
classical Greek, we must, it is said, either treat eis as an 
indeclinable numeral, or treat the preposition as an adverb.® 
Only in the Byzantine writers have such constructions been 
authenticated. But cis ca?’ &cacros® already stands in LXX 
Lev. 251 (kat ameretvoetas eis Exactos eis THY KTHOLW avTOdD), 
according to Cod. A. This represents Ws, and cannot, 
therefore, be explained as a mechanical imitation of the 
original. What we have here (assuming that A has pre- 
served the original reading) will rather be the first example 
of a special usage of card, and thus, since it is &aoros which 
is now in question, the first, at least, of Buttmann’s proposed 
explanations would fall to the ground. 

It is, of course, quite possible that the eis xa’ &xacros 
should be assigned only to the late writer of Cod. A. But 


1 This of course does not “properly” signify to offer a sacrifice which 
consists wholly of fruits (Grimm, HApAT. iv. [1857], p. 866), but to burn com- 
pletely. 

2 Stengel, p. 161. 

* For the orthography cf. Winer-Schmiedel, § 5, 7 g (p. 36). 

4Jn the non-Johannine passage about the adulteress. 

° A. Buttmann, p. 26 f., Winer-Liinemann, § 87, 8 (p. 234). 

° The Concordance of Hatch and Redpath puts, very strangely, a point 
of interrogation to xaé’. Holmes and Parsons (Oxf. 1798) read ‘kat wneis 
imclus.” for xa@. But the fac-simile (ed. H. H. Baber, London, 1816) shows 
KAT quite distinctly. 
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the hypothesis of its being the original derives, as the author 
thinks, further support from the following facts. The LXX 
translate the absolute Ws by écacros in innumerable pas- 
sages. But in not a single passage except the present (ac- 
cording to the ordinary text), is it rendered by eis &xaoTos. 
This combination, already found in Thucydides,’ frequent 
also in the ‘‘fourth’’ Book of Maccabees,? in Paul and in 
Luke, is used nowhere else in the LXX, a fact which, in 
consideration of the great frequency of écacros = WN, is cer- 
tainly worthy of note. It is in harmony with this that, so 
far as the author has seen, no example occurs in the con- 
temporary Papyri.? The phrase seems to be absent from 
the Alexandrian dialect in the Ptolemaic period.* Hence it 
is a priori probable that any other reading which is given by 
a trustworthy source should have the preference. Although 
indeed our els xa” Exaotos seems strange and unique, yet 
this fact speaks not against, but in favour of, its being the 
original. It can hardly be imagined that the copyist would 
have formed the harsh els xa& Exactos out of the every-day 
els éxaotos. But itis quite plain, on the other hand, that 
the latter reading could arise from the former—nay, even 
had to be made from it by a fairly “ educated” copyist.° 
Our reading is further confirmed not only by the analogies 
cited, but also by Rev. 217, ava els Exactos Tov TuA@VwV HV 
é& évds wapyapirov : here also we have evidently an adverbial 
use of a preposition,® which should hardly be explained as 
one of the Hebraisms of Revelation, since in 48 the distri- 


1 A,Buttmann, p. 105. 

2Tn O. F. Fritzsche, Libri apocryphi V. T. graece, 4%, 57, 88, 13% (in 
which the connected verb stands in the plural), 1317, 148, 15° (ka éva exacror 
—according to AB, which codices should not be confused with the similarly 
designated biblical MSS. ; cf. Praefatio, p. xxi.), 151, 16%. 

3 The author cannot of course assume the responsibility of guarantee- 
ing this. 

4 Nor does it occur in the Epistle to the Hebrews. If we could assign 
4 Macc. to an Alexandrian writer, we should have the first example of it in 
that book. 

5,Hence also the frequent corrections in Mark 14! and John 8°. 

8 Of. also 2 [Hebr.] Hzra 6” éws cis mdvres, which indeed is perhaps a 
Hebraism, and 1 Chron. 5”, Cod. A [N.B.] €ws mdyres (Field, i., p. 708). 
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butive dvd is made, quite correctly, to govern the accusative, 
and since, further, it would be difficult to say what the 
original really was which, as it is thought, is thus imitated 
in Hebraising fashion. 

2. “Even more diffuse and more or less Hebraising peri- 
phrases of simple prepositions are effected by means of the 
substantives mpdcwror, yelp, oTdua, dpOarpds.”” The author 
considers that this general assertion fails to stand the test. 
One of the phrases used by Buttmann as an example, wiz., 
KaTa Tpdcwmdyv TLVvos = Kata, is already found in Pap. 
Flind. Petr. i. xxi.,? the will of a Libyan, of the year 237 
B.C., in which the text of line 8 can hardly be restored other- 
wise than Ta pe[v xa]ta mpdcwmov ToD iepod. 


NevToupyéw, NevToupyia, NevToupyLKds. 


“The LXX took over the word [Ae:Toupyéw] in order 
to designate the duties of the Priests and Levites in the 
sanctuary, for which its usage in profane Greek yielded no 
direct support, as it is only in late and in very isolated cases 
[according to p. 562, in Dionysius of Halicarnassus and Plu- 
tarch] that even one word of this family, Xetoupyds, occurs 
as applied to priests.” The Papyri show, however, that 
NeLToupyéw and AevTovpyia were commonly used in Egypt in 
the ceremonial sense. In particular, the services in the 
Serapeum* were so designated. As examples of the verb 
there should be noted here: Pap. Par. 23° (165 B.c.), 27 
(same date), Pap. Lugd. B” (164 B.c.), E® (same date), Pap. 
Lond. xxxiii.? (161 B.c.), xli.° (161 B.c.), Pap. Par. 29™ (161- 
160 B.c.) ; of the substantive, Pap. Lugd. B ™ (164 B.c.), Pap. 


1A. Buttmann, p. 274. 2 Mahaffy, i. [59]. 

> Cremer’, p. 560 ( = 8, p. 592). But before this there had been noted 
in the Thesaurus Graecae Linguae, Diod. Sic. i. 21, 7d tptrov uépos tis xdpas 
aitois Sodva: mpds Tas THv Oey Oepamelas Te Kal AerToupyias. 

4 Cf. upon this H. Weingarten, Der Ursprung des Moénchtums, ZKG. i. 
(1877), p. 80 ff., and R-H?, x. (1882), p. 780 ff. 


5 Notices, xviii. 2, p. 268, 6 Ibid., p. 277. 
7 Leemans, i., p. 9. 8 Tbid., p. 30. 
® Kenyon, p. 19. 10 Toid.; ps 28: 


1 Notices, xviii. 2, p. 279. 12 Teemans, i., p. 11. 
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Lond. xxii.! (164-168 B.c.), xli2 (161 B.c.), Pap. Dresd. ii? (162 
B.0.), Pap. Par. 33* (ca. 160 B.c.). But also of other cere- 
monial services elsewhere there were used Nectoupyéw, Pap. 
Par. 5° (113 B.c.) twice; Aevrovpyia in the Papp. Lugd. G *, 
H’ and J,® written 99 B.o.° 

NecTovpyiKos is found not “only in biblical and 
ecclesiastical Greek,” but occurs in a non-religious sense 
six times in a taxation-roll of the Ptolemaic Period, Pap. 
Flind. Petr. ii. xxxix. e™ Its use is confined, so far as 
biblical” literature is concerned, to the following Alex- 
andrian compositions : L:XX Exod. 31”, 391, Numb. 4%, 
i 2 Chron. 24> Heb. 1™, 


rap. 

In the three passages, 2 Chron. 32%, 334, and Dan. 8°, 
the LXX render the direction West by \tip. Elsewhere they 
use Ai quite accurately for South. But even in the pas- 
sages cited they have not been guilty of any negligence, but 
have availed themselves of a special Egyptian usage, which 
might have been noticed long ago in one of the earliest- 
known Papyrus documents. Ina Papyrus of date 104 B.c., 


1 Kenyon, p. 7. 2 Tbid., p. 28. 

3 Wessely, Die griechischen Papyri Sachsens, Berichte tber die Verhand- 
lungen der Kgl. Stichs. Gesellsch. der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig, philol.-histor. 
Classe, xxxvii. (1885), p. 281. 

4 Notices, xviii. 2, p. 289. 5 Notices, xviii. 2, pp. 187 and 143. 

6 Teemans, i., p. 43. 7 Ibid., p. 49. 8 Tbid., p. 52. 

9 A Berlin Papyrus of date 184 B.o. (Ph. Buttmann, AAB, 1824, hist.- 
phil. Klasse, p. 92) uses Aevroupyla for the duties of the funeral society men- 
tioned below under Aoyefa. Similarly in Pap. Lond. iii., 146 or 185 B.c. 
(Kenyon, pp. 46, 47). But it is doubtful whether such duties were of a cere- 
monial character.—Further examples of Ac:roupyeiy in the religious sense, 
from the Inscriptions, in H. Anz, Subsidia ad cognoscendum Graecorum ser- 
monem vulgarem e Pentateuchi versione Alexandrina repetita, Dissertationes 
Philologicae Halenses, vol. xii., Halle, 1894, p. 346, 

10 Cremer’, p. 562 ( = 8, p. 595). 

1 Mahaffy, ii. [130]. 

12 Tromm and Cremer also give Exod. 39%; probably they intend 
39 41[29], where the word is found only in Cod. 72 and the Complutensian ; 
in regard to the confused state of the text, cf. Field, i., p. 160. 
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which was elucidated by Boeckh,' there occurs the phrase 
Bos oikia Téfpiros. As the South (voros) has been expressly 
mentioned just before, this can mean only in the West the house 
of Tephis. To this Boeckh? observes: “Ai means South- 
West in Hellas, Africus, because Libya lies South-West from 
the Hellenes—whence its name: Libya lies directly West 
from the Higyptians ; hence rip is for them the West itself, 
as we learn here”. The word had been already used in the 
will of a Libyan, Pap. Flind. Petr. i. xxi.? (237 B.c.), where 
similarly the connection yields the meaning West. 


royeia. 


In 1 Cor. 161 Paul calls the collection for “‘ the saints ” 
(according to the ordinary text) Aoyia, and in ver.? says that 
the doyias must begin at once. The word is supposed to 
occur for the first time here,* and to occur elsewhere only in 
the Fathers. Grimm? derives it from Aéyw. Both views 
are wrong. 

Noyeia can be demonstrated to have been used in Egypt 
from the 2nd cent. B.c. at the latest: it is found in Papyrus 
documents belonging to the Xoayita: or Xodyvras (the 
orthography and etymology of the word are uncertain), a 
society which had to perform a part of the ceremonies re 
quired in the embalming of bodies: they are named in one 
place adeddot of Tas ANevroupyias ev Tals vexplais Tapeydspuevor.® 
They had the right, as members of the guild, to institute 
collections, and they could sell this right. Such a collection 
is called Aoyeia: Pap. Lond. iii.’ (ca. 140 B.c.), Pap. Par. 58 


1 Erklarung einer Agyptischen Urkunde in Griechischer Cursivschrift 
vom Jahre 104 vor der Christlichen Zeitrechnung, AAB. 1820-21 (Berlin, 1822) 
hist.-phil. Klasse, p. 4. 

2 P. 30. 3 Mahafty, i. [59]; cf. [60]. 

“Th. Ch. Edwards, 4 Commentary on the First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, London, 1885, p. 462, even maintains that Paul coined the word. 

5 Clavis®, p. 263. 

8 Pap. Taur. i, 2nd cent. B.c. (A. Peyron, i., p. 24). sor the name 
brother, cf. p. 87 £. above ; vexpia A. Peyron, i., p. 77, takes to be res mortuaria. 
For these guilds in general, ¢f., most recently, Kenyon, p. 44 f. 

7 Kenyon, p. 46. 8 Notices, xviii. 2, pp. 143, 147, 
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(114 B.c.) twice; Pap. Lugd. M?} (114 B.c.).. We find the 
word, further, in the taxation-roll Pap. Flind. Petr. ii. xxxix. c,? 
of the Ptolemaic period,® in which it is used six times—pro- 
bably in the sense of taza. 

The derivation of the word from Aéyw is impossible ; 
Noyela belongs to the class‘ of substantives in -eta formed 
from verbs in -evw. Now the verb dNoyevtw to collect, which has 
not been noticed in literary compositions, is found in the 
following Papyri and Inscriptions : Pap. Lond. xxiv. (163 B.c.), 
111.6 (ca. 140 B.c.), a Papyrus of date 134 B.o.,’ Pap. Tawr. 8° 
(end of 2nd cent. B.c.), an Egyptian Inscription, C/G. u1., 
No. 4956 :7 (49 a.D.); cf. also the Papyrus-fragment which 
proves the presence of Jews in the Fayyim.? 

The Papyri yield also the pair vrapadoyeto, Pap. Flind. 
Petr. ii. xxxvill. 61° (242 B.c.) and aapanoyela, Pap. Par. 61" 
(145 B.c.). 

In regard to the orthography of the word, it is to ve 
observed that the spelling Noyeia corresponds to the laws of 
word-formation. Its consistent employment in the relatively 
well-written pre-Christian Papyri urges us to assume that 
it would also be used by Paul: the Vaticanus still has it, in 
1 Cor. 16?” at least. 

In speaking of the collection for * the poor in Jerusalem, 


1 Teemans, i., p. 60. 2 Mahaffy, ii. [127]. 

8 This Papyrus, it is true, is not dated, but is “a fine specimen of Ptole- 
maic writing” (Mahaffy, ibid.), and other taxation-rolls which are published 
in xxxix. date from the time of Ptolemy II. Philadelphus, ¢.¢., the middle of 
the 8rd cent. B.c. For further particulars see below, III. iii. 2. 


4 Winer-Schmiedel, § 16, 2a (p. 134). 


5 Kenyon, p. 32. § Tbid., p. 47. 

7 Ph. Buttmann, AAB., 1824, hist.-phil. K1., p. 92, and, on this, p. 99. 

8 A, Peyron, ii., p. 45. 9 Issued by Mahafty, i., p. 43, undated. 
10 Mahaffy, ii. [122]. 11 Notices, xviii. 2, p. 851. 


12'The author has subsequently seen that L. Dindorf, in the Thesaurus 
Graecae Linguae, v. (1842-1846), col. 848, had already noted Aoyela in the 
London Papyrus (as in the older issue by J. Forshall, 1839). He certainly 
treats Aoyla and Aoyela in separate articles, but identifies the two words and 
decides for the form Aovyela. 

13 For the eis following Aoyela cf. p. 117 f. above. 
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Paul has other synonyms besides Aoyeia, among them Aei- 
toupyia, 2 Cor. 91% This more general term is similarly 
associated with Aoyeta in Pap. Lond. ii. 9.1 

In 1 Cor. 16! Donnaeus and H. Grotius proposed to 
alter ‘‘Xoyia”’ to evdroyia,? as the collection is named in 
2 Cor. 95. This is of course unnecessary: but it does not 
seem to the author to be quite impossible that, conversely, 
the first edAoyiav in the latter passage should be altered to 
royetav. If Aoyetay were the original, the sentence would 
be much more forcible; the temptation to substitute the 
known word for the strange one could come as easily to a 
copyist as to the scholars of a later period. 


pecCorepos. 


With this double comparative in 8 John‘? of. the 
double superlative weysototatos, Pap. Lond. cxxx.* (1st or 
2nd cent. A.D.). 

O [uKpos. 

In Mark 15 there is mentioned a "IdxwBos 6 ptxpés. 
It is a question whether the attribute refers to his age or 
his stature,’ and the deciding between these alternatives is 
not without importance for the identification of this James 
and of Mary his mother. In reference to this the author 
would call attention to the following passages. In Pap. Lugd. 
N® (103 B.c.) a Neyotrns jxpos is named twice. Upon 
this Leemans’ observes: ‘‘ quominus vocem puxpds de corporis 
altitudine intelligamus prohibent tum ipse verborum ordo quo ante 
patris nomen et hic et infra in Trapezitae subscriptione vs. 4 poni- 
tur ; tum quae sequitur vox méoos, qua staturae certe non parvae 
fuisse Nechyten docemur. Itaque ad aetatem referendum videtur, 
et additum fortasse ut distingueretur ab altero Nechyte, Fratre 


1 Kenyon, p. 46. Also in line 1 of the same Papyrus, Actroupyiwy 
should doubtless be read instead of Actoupywy. Cf. also line « and Pap. Par. 
5 (Notices, xviii. 2, top of p. 148). 

2 Wetstein, ad loc. * Winer-Schmiedel, § 11, 4 (p. 97). 

, 4 Kenyon, p. 184. 5 B. Weiss, Meyer i. 27 (1885), p. 231, 

® Leemans, i., p. 69, 7 Ibid., p. 74, . 
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majore ;” it is, in point of fact, shown by Pap. Tauwr. i. that 
this Nechytes had a brother of the same name. In a simi- 
lar manner a Mdvpys péyas is named in Pap. Flind. Petr. ii. 
xxv. 71 (Ptolemaic period). Mahaffy,? it is true, prefers to 
interpret the attribute here as applying to the stature. 

The LXX also are acquainted with (not to speak of 
the idiom do puxpod &ws peyddov) a usage of puxpds to 
signify age, eg., 2 Chron. 221. 


vopLos. 


L. van Hss’s edition of the LXX (1887)? still reads Is. 
19? thus: Kal éreyepOnoovrar Aiyirrtios ém’ AiyuTrriovs Kai 
Tohepnoes avOpwros Tov adeApov avTod Kali dvOpwiros Tov 
mAnolov avTov, wos éml moAW Kal vOsos él vomov. In 
the original the concluding words of the verse are kingdom 
against kingdom. The Concordance of Tromm therefore 
says vouos lex stands for nab regnum, and the editor 
of Van Hss’s LXX appears to be of the same opinion. The 
correct view has long been known;* the phrase should be 
accented thus: vopos él vomov.® Hee is a terminus technicus 
for a political department of the country, and was used as 
such in Egypt especially, as was already known from Hero- 
dotus and Strabo. The Papyri throw fresh light upon this 
division into departments, though indeed the great majority 
of these Papyri come from the “ Archives” of the Nomos of 
Arsinoe. This small matter is noted here because the trans- 
lation of Is. 19, the “‘ épacus Aly’rrov,” has, as a whole, 
been furnished by the LXX, for reasons easily perceived, 
with very many instances of specifically Egyptian—in com- 
parison with the original, we might indeed say modern- 
Egyptian—local-colouring. This may also be observed in 
other passages of the O.T. which refer to Egyptian con- 
ditions. 


1 Mahafty, ii. [79]. il. Ds O2- 

3 Tt is true that the edition is stereotyped, but the plates were corrected 
at certain places before each reprint. 

4 Cf. Schleusner, Nov. Thes. s. v. 

5 Thus also Tischendorf® oe An Swete (1894). 
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bY 
ovoma. 


In connection with the characteristic ‘‘ biblical ’’ con- 
struction eis 7d dvoud twos, and, indeed, with the general 
usage of dvoua in the LXX, etc., the expression évrevfss ets 
To Tod Bacikéws Svoua, which occurs several times in the 
Papyri, deserves very great attention: Pap. Flind. Petr. ii. 
ii. 1? (260-259 B.c.), Pap. Flind. Petr. ii. xx. ee* (241 B.C.) ; 
of., possibly, Pap. Flind. Petr. 11. xlvu.* (191 B.c.). 

Mahaffy® speaks of the phrase as a hitherto unknown 
‘formula’. Its repeated occurrence in indictments cer- 
tainly suggests the conjecture that it must have had a tech- 
nical meaning. This is, doubtless, true of évrev&is.6 An 
évrevis eis TO TOD BactAéws dvoua would be a direct petition 
—a memorial to the King’s Majesty ;7 the name of the King 
is the essence of what he is as ruler. We see how nearly 
this idea of the dvowa approaches to that of the Old Testa- 
ment OW, and how convenient it was for the Egyptian trans- 
lators to be able to render quite literally the expressive word 
of the sacred text. 

The special colouring which évoya often has in early 
Christian writings was doubtless strongly influenced by the 
LXX, but the latter did not borrow that colouring first from 
the Hebrew ; it was rather a portion of what they took from 
the adulatory official vocabulary of their environment. But 
current usage in Asia Minor also provided a connecting link 
for the solemn formula of the early Christians, wiz., eis 76 
dvopa with genitive of God, of Christ, etc., after it. In the 
Inscription of Mylasa in Caria, Waddington, iii. 2, No. 416 

CIG. u. No. 2693 e, belonging to the beginning of the im- 
perial period,’ we find yevouévns 58 rhs @vAs TOY Tpoyeypapy- 

1 Passages in Cremer’, p. 676 f. ( = 8, p. 710). 2 Mahaffy, ii. [2]. 

3 Ibid. [32]. 4 Tbid. [154]. 5 Ibid. [82]. 8 Cf. above, p. 121 f. 

7 The synonymous phrase éyreutsy dmodiddvau (or emididdvar) TG Batre? 


occurs frequently in the Papyri of the 2nd cent, B.c. (Kenyon, pp. 9, 41 and 
10, 11, 17, 28). 

8 It is undated, but an approximate point is afforded by its affinity with 
& long series of similar decrees from Mylasa (Waddington, iii. 2, Nos. 403- 


415), of which No. 409 must have been written not long after 76 B.c. The 
date given above seems to the author to be too late rather than too early. 
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pévov Trois kTnuatdvais cis TO TOD Oeod Svoya.! This means: 
“after the sale of the afore-mentioned objects had been concluded 
with the krnuatovas eis TO Tod Oeod [Zeus] dvoua”’. In refer- 
ence to the crnuwatevns, which is to be found in Inscriptions 
only, Waddington? observes that the word means the pur- 
chaser of an article, but the person in question, in this con- 
nection, is only the nominal purchaser, who represents the 
real purchaser, i.e., the Deity; the «rnuatevys eis Td Tod 
Ocod dvopa is the fidéicommissaire du domaine sacré. The pas- 
sage appears to the author to be the more important in that 
it presupposes exactly the same conception of the word 
évopa as we find in the solemn forms of expression used in 
religion. Just as, in the Inscription, to buy into the name of 
God means to buy so that the article bought belongs to God, so 
also the idea underlying, eg., the expressions to baptise into 
the name of the Lord, or to believe into the name of the Son of 
God, is that baptism or faith constitutes the belonging to God 
or to the Son of God. 

The author would therefore take exception to the state- 
ment that the non-occurrence of the expression zrovety Tu év 
dvopmarté tevos in profane Greek is due to the absence of 
this usage of the Name.2 What we have to deal with here 
is most likely but a matter of chance; since the use of évoya 
has been established for the impressive language of the court 
and of worship, it is quite possible that the phrase év T@ ovowate 
Tod BactAéws or Tod Geod may also come to light some day 
in Egypt or Asia Minor. 

The present example throws much light upon the de- 
velopment of the meaning of the religious terms of primitive 
Christianity. It shows us that, when we find, eg. a 
Christian of Asia Minor employing peculiar expressions, 
which occur also in his Bible, we must be very strictly on 


1 The very same formula is found in the Inscription CIG. ii, No, 2694 6, 
which also comes from Mylasa, and in which, as also in CIG. ii. No. 2693 e, 
Boeckh’s reading rots xrnudrov dis eis 7d Tod Oeod Svoua is to be corrected by 
that of Waddington. 

2 In connection with No. 338, p. 104, 

3 Gremer’, p. 678 ( = 8, p. 712). 
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our guard against summarily asserting a ‘‘ dependence” 
upon the Greek Old Testament, or, in fact, the presence of 
any Semitic influence whatever—Further in III. iii. 1 below, 
and Theol. Literaturzeitung, xxv. (1900), p. 735. 

ovaviov. 

The first occurrence of ra éyeva is not in Polybius ;? 
it is previously found in Pap. Flind. Petr. ii. xii. 7? and 
17? (258-253 B.0.); Ta deve is found in Pap. Flind. Petr. 
il, xxxil. a* (Ptolemaic period). In all three places, not 
pay of soldiers, but quite generally wages; similarly Pap. 
Lond. xlv.° (160-159 B.c.), xv.® (181-180 B.c.), Pap. Par. 627 
(Ptolemaic period). The word is to be found in Inscriptions 
onwards from 278 B.c.8 Further remarks below, III. iii. 6. 


Tapacercos. 


This word resembles dyyapedw in its having been di- 
vested of its original technical meaning, and in its having 
become current in a more general sense. It stands for 
garden in general already in Pap. Flind. Petr. ii. xlvi. 6° 
(200 B.c.), of. xxii.’ xxx. c," xxxix. ¢™ (all of the Ptolemaic 
period); similarly in the Inscription of Pergamus, Wad- 
dington, ii. 2, No. 1720 6 (undated). It is frequent in the 
LXX, always for garden (in three of the passages, viz., Neh. 
28, Hiccles. 2°, Cant. 41°, as representing D5"); so in Sir., 
Sus., Josephus, etc., frequently. Of course, mapdSeicos in 
LXX Gen. 2°* ig also garden, not Paradise. The first 
witness to this new technical meaning” is, doubtless, Paul, 
2 Cor. 12‘, then Luke 23 * and Rev. 27; 4 Hsd. 7%, 8 52, 


1 Clavis’, p. 328. 2 Mahaffy, ii. [88]. 3 Toid.[42]. 4 Ibid., [118]. 

5 Kenyon, p. 386. 8 Tbid., pp. 55, 56. 7 Notices, xviii. 2, p. 857. 

’ Examples in Guil. Schmidt, De Flav. Ios. eloc. Fleck. Job, Suppl. xx. 
(1894), pp. 511, 531. 


® Mahafty, ii. [150]. 10 Thid. [68]. NL Ibid. [104]. 12 Toid. [184]. 
8 Cf. also Pap. Lond. cxxxi., 78-79 a.p. (Kenyon, p. 172). 
4 The Mishna still uses DNS only for park in the natural sense 
(Schiirer, ii., p. 464, = 4, ii., p. 553) [Eng. Trans.; ii., ii., p. 183 f., note 88]. 
6 Of. G. Heinrici, Das zweite Sendschreiben des Apostel Paulus an dia 
Korin thier erkldrt, Berlin, 1887, p. 494. 
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Tape lOnos. 


In LXX Gen. 23* and Ps. 38 [39]™, 18 this is the trans- 
lation of AWM ; used, most probably in consequence thereof 
in 1 Pet. 1}, 2", Heb. 11°; authenticated only! in Polybius 
and Athenaeus. But it hed been already used in the will 
of a certain Aphrodisios of Heraklea, Pap. Flind. Petr. 1. 
xix.” (225 B.c.), who calls himself, with other designations, 
a mapeTionuos. Mahaffy* remarks upon this: “in the de- 
scription of the testator we find another new class, zaperri- 
dnuos, & Sojourner, so that even such persons had a right to 
bequeath their property”’. Of still greater interest is the 
passage of a will of date 238-237 B.c.* which gives the name 
of a Jewish mapemidnwos in the Fayyim:°® *Ao\Awnor 
mapeT |ionuov os Kal cupiott Iwvd0as® [xareirar]. 

The verb wapemdnuéo, ¢.g., Pap. Flind. Petr. ti. xii. 197 
(258-253 B.c.). 


/ 
Tao Topoptov. 


The LXX use this word in almost all the relatively 
numerous passages where it occurs, the Apocrypha and 
Josephus® in every case, for the chambers of the Temple. 
Sturz*® had assigned it to the Egyptian dialect. His con- 
jecture is confirmed by the Papyri. In the numerous docu- 
ments relating to the Serapeum? at Memphis, tactoddpiov 
is used, in a technical sense, of the Serapeum itself, or of 
cells in the Serapeum:" Pap. Par. 11™¥ (157 B.c.), 40 (156 
B.C.); similarly in the contemporary documents Pap. Par. 

1 Clavis*, p. 339. 2 Mahafty, i. [54]. 

34, [55]. 4 Ibid., ii., p. 23. 

5 Upon Jews in the Fayyiim cf. Mahafty, i., p. 43 f, ii. [14]. 

6 >A roAAdvios is a sort of translation of the name *Iwydéas. 

7 Mahaffy, ii. [45]. The word is frequently to be found in Inscriptions ; 
references, ¢.g., in Letronne, Recueil, i., p. 340; Dittenberger, Sylloge Nos. 
246 s0 and 2675. 

8 Particulars in Guil. Schmidt, De Flav. Ios. eloc., Fleck. Jbb. Suppl. 
xx. (1894), p. 511f. Reference there also to CIG. ii., No. 2297. 

9 De dialecto Macedonica et Alexandrina, p. 110 f. 

10 Cf. p. 140 above. 1 Gf. Lumbroso, Recherches, p. 266 t 


12 Notices, xviii. 2, p. 207. 3 Tbid., p. 305. 
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41} and 372~—in the last passage used of the “Acrapruetov 
whieh is described as being contained év ré peydd@ Zaap- 
mueiy® The LXX have thus very happily rendered the 
general term naw, wherever it denotes a chamber of the 
Temple, by a technical name with which they were familiar. 
mactopoptov is also retained by several Codices in 1 Chron. 
9%3, and 2 Esd. [Hebr. Ezra] 8.4 


Tepoeetov. 


In LXX Numb. 31, Exod. 35” and Is. 3” (in the two 
latter passages without any corresponding original) for brace- 
let. To be found in Pap. Flind. Petr. i. xii. (238-237 B.c.). 
The enumeration given there of articles of finery resembles 
Exod. 35”, and particularly Is. 37°; in the latter passage 
the évétia ® (mentioned also in the former) come immediately 
after the mrepsdéEca—so in the Papyrus. As the original has 
no corresponding word in either of the LXX passages, we 
may perhaps attribute the addition to the fact that the two 
ornaments were usually named together. 


Tepiotacis. 


In 2 Macc. 4%, Symmachus Ps. 33 [84]°” (here the 
LXX has Otis, or twapovxia), in the evil sense, for distress ; 
it is not found first of all in Polybius, but already in Pap. 
Lond. xlu.? (172 B.c.); of. the Inscription of Pergamus No. 
245 A® (before 133 B.c.) and the Inscription of Sestos (ca. 
120 B.c.), line 25,1° 


1 Notices, xviii. 2, p. 306. 2 [bid., p. 297. 

5 Cf. Brunet de Presle, ibid., and Lumbroso, Recherches, p. 266. 

4 Field, i, pp. 712, 767. It is these which De Lagarde uses to deter- 
mine the Lucianus: his accentuation of 1 Chron. 9%, racropopiay, is not 
correct. 

5 Better reading than in Mahafty, i. [37]; see Mahaffy, ii., p. 22. 

6 The Papyrus reads evwidia; that is also the Attic orthography—found 
in a large number of Inscriptions from 398 B.c. onwards, Meisterhans?, 
pp. 51, 61. 

_ 7 Field, ii., p. 189. § Kenyon, p. 80. 9 Frankel, p. 140, 

10 W. Jerusalem, Die Inschrift von Sestos und Polybios, Wiencr Studien. 
i. (1879), p. 34; of. p. 50 f., where the references from Polybius are also given, 
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TEPLTEMVO, 


The LXX use zrepuréwvw always in the technical sense 
of the ceremonial act of circumcision ; this technical meaning 
also underlies the passages in which cirewmcision is meta- 
phorically spoken of, e.g., Deut. 10% and Jer. 44. The word 
is never employed by the LXX in any other sense. The 
usual Hebrew word 599 occurs frequently, it is true, in a 
non-technical signification, but in such cases the translators 
always choose another word: Ps. 57 [58]® doOevéw for to be 
cut off) Ps. 117 [118]!°1+2, audvvowas for the cutting in 
pieces (?) of enemies, Ps. 89 [90],° drozimrw (of grass) for to 
be cut down.” Even in a passage, Deut. 30°, where ban, cir- 
cumcise, is used metaphorically, they reject wepuréuvw and 
translate by mepiuxafapitw.? The textual history of Ezek. 
16* affords a specially good illustration of their severely 
restrained use of language. ‘To the original (according to 
our Hebrew text) thy navel-string was not cut, corresponds, in 
the LXX (according to the current text), od« édncas Tods 
pactovs cov, ‘ quite an absurd translation, which, however, 
just because of its absolute meaninglessness, is, without 
doubt, ancient tradition’’.* But the “ translation” is not 
so absurd after all, if we read édncav® with the Alexan- 
drinus and the Marchalianus,® a reading which is supported 
by the remark of Origen:’ the LXX had translated non alli- 
gaverunt ubera tua, “‘senswm magis eloquia exponentes quam 
verbum de verbo exprimentes”. That is to say, among the 
services mentioned here as requiring to be rendered to the 
helpless new-born girl, the Greek translators set down some- 
thing different from the procedure described by the Hebrew 
author ; what they did set down corresponds in some degree 


1 The author does not clearly understand the relation of this translation 
to the (corrupt) original. 


2Tf the original should not be derived from bb, > ef. Job 142, where 
the LXX translate éxmimrw. 


8 Cf. Ley. [not Luc. as in Cremer’, p. 886 (= 8, p. 931)] 19%. 
4 Cornill, Das Buch des Propheten Hzechiel, p. 258. 

5 Which would be translated they bound, 

6 For this Codex cf. Cornill, p. 15. ’ 7 Field, ii., p- 808, 
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with the év omapydvois orapyavefvae which comes later.’ 
But perhaps they had a different text before them. In any 
case the translation given by some Codices,? viz., ov« étu7On 
6 dudhados cov, is a late correction of the LXX text by our 
present Hebrew text; other Codices read ov« éycav Tods 
pactovs cov, and add the emendation ov« étyu7On 6 dudaros 
cov; others do the same, but substitute repvetunOn, a form 
utterly at variance with LXX usage (and one against which 
Jerome’s non ligaverunt mamillas tuas et wmbilicus twus non est 
praecisus® still guards), for the éru7y. It is this late emenda- 
tion which has occasioned the idea* that the LXX in one 
case also used Tov dudardov as the object of repitéuveww. This 
is not correct. One may truly speak here, for once, about 
a “usage” of the LXX: wepitéuva, with them, has always 
a ceremonial meaning.® 

In comparison with the verbs DIT, ND and brn, which 
are rendered by wepstéuvw, the Greek word undoubtedly in- 
troduces an additional nuance to the meaning; not one of 
the three words contains what the wepé implies. The 
choice of this particular compound is explained by the fact 
that it was familiar to the LXX, being in common use as 
a technical term for an Egyptian custom similar to the Old 
Testament circumcision. ‘“‘ The Egyptians certainly practised 
circumcision in the 16th century B.c., probably much earlier.’’® 


1The reading ovx 7#de1cav, Which is given in two late minuscules, and 
from which Cornill makes the emendation od j#decas (as a 2nd person 
singular imperfect founded on a false analogy) as being the original reading 
of the LXX, appears to the author to be a correction of the unintelligible 
édycav which was made in the Greek text itself, without reference to the 
original at all. 


2 Field, ii., p. 8038, where a general discussion is given of the materials 
which follow here. 


5Should have been circwmcisus, if Jerome was presupposing mepreruhOn. 


4 Cremer’, p. 886 (=§, p. 931). The remark is evidently traceable to 
the misleading reference of Tromm. 


5 Similarly rep:rown, occurring only in Gen. 17! and Bx. 42% In Jer. 
117° it has crept in through a misunderstanding of the text; cf. Cremer’, 
p. 887 (= 8, p. 982). 


6 J. Benzinger, Hebrdische Archiologie, Freiburg and Leipzig, 1894, 
p. 154. 
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Now even if it cannot be made out with certainty that 
the Israelites copied the practice from the Egyptians, yet it 
is in the highest degree probable that the Greek Jews are 
indebted to the Egyptians! for the word. Herodotus already 
verifies its use in 11. 836 and 104: he reports that the Egyp- 
tians tepitauvovtas Ta aidota. But the expression is also 
authenticated by direct Egyptian testimony: Pap. Lond. 
Xxiv.? (163 B.C.), @ 005 éoti Tois Alyumrious mepitéuver bar, 
and Pap. Berol. 7820° (14th January, 171 a.p., Fayydm) still 
speaks several times of the mepitunOjvar of a boy Kata 7d 
os. 

If wepetéuvw is thus one of the words which were taken 
over by the LXX, yet the supposition* that their frequent 
atrepitpntos uncircumcised = boy was first coined by the 
Jews of Alexandria may have some degree of probability. 
In the last-cited Berlin Papyrus, at least, the as yet uncir- 
cumcised boy is twice described as donuos.© The document 
appears to be employing fixed expressions. donwos was per- 
haps the technical term for wncircwmcised among the Greek 
Egyptians;® the more definite and, at the same time, 
harsher damepituntos corresponded to the contempt with 
which the Greek Jews thought of the uncircumcised. 


THXUS. 

We need have no doubt at all about the contracted 
genitive mnyov,’ LXX 1 Kings 7* (Cod. A), * (Cod. A), 
Esther 5, 7°, Ezek. 40’, 41%; John 21° Rev. 2177. It 
is already found in Pap. Flind. Petr. ii. xli.® (Ptolemaic 


1 The author does not know how the Greek Egyptians came to use the 
compound with wepf. Did the corresponding Egyptian word suggest it to 
them? Or did the anatomical process suggest it to them independently ? 

2 Kenyon, p. 32, cf. p. 33. 3 BU. xi., p. 337 £., No. 347. 

4 Cremer’, p. 887 (= 8, p. 932). 

5 And circumcision as onpetoy: cf., in reference to this, LXX Gen, 17 
and Rom. 44. 

6H. Krebs, Philologus, liii. (1894), p. 586, interprets t%onuos differently, 
viz., free from bodily marks owing to the presence of which circumcision was 
forborne. 

7 Winer-Schmiedet, § 9, 6 (p. 88). 8 Mahafty, ii. [137]. 
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period) twice; Josephus agrees with the LXX in using 
myxewv and mnyav promiscuously.' 


TCTLO LOS. 


In Aquila Prov. 38? watering, irrigation ; to be found in 
Pap. Flind. Petr. i. ix. 4% (240 B.c.). 


TPaKTOP. 


In LXX Is. 8” for wy) despot. In the Papyri fre- 
quently as the designation of an official; the mpd«rwp‘ 
seems to have been the public accountant:° Pap. Flind. Petr. 
ii. xii. 17° (258-253 B.c.), and several other undated Papyri 
of the Ptolemaic period given in Mahaffy, 11.7 

In Luke 12% also the word has most probably a techni- 
cal meaning ; it does not however denote a finance-official, 
but a lower officer of the court. 

Symmachus Ps. 108 [109] ® uses it for MW creditor. 


mpeo BUTEpos. 


The LXX translate 7} old man by both mpeoBurns and 
mpecBuvtepos. The most natural rendering was mpeoBSurns, 
and the employment of the comparative mpeoBvtepos must 
have had some special reason. We usually find rpecBuvtepos 
in places where the translators appear to have taken the 
jt of the original as implying an official position. That 
they in such cases speak of the elders and not of the old men 
is explained by the fact that they found mpeoBvtepos already 
used technically in Egypt for the holder of a communal 
office. Thus, in Pap. Lugd. A 352° (Ptolemaic period), mention 


1Guil. Schmidt, De Flav. Ios. eloc., Fleck. Job. Suppl. xx. (1894), 
p. 498. 


2 Field, ii., p. 315. 3 Mahaffy, ii. [24]. 


4On the mpderopes in Athens, cf. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Aris. 
toteles und Athen, i., Berlin, 1898, p. 196. 


5 Mahafty, ii. [42]. 8 Ibid. 

‘Further details in EH, Revillout, Le Papyrus grec 18 de Turin in the 
Revue, égyptologique, ii. (1881-1882), p. 140 f. 

8 Field, ii., p. 268. » Leemans, i., p- 3. 
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is made of 6 mpecRitepos ths Kouns—without doubt an 
official designation,—although, indeed, owing to the mutila- 
tion of another passage in the same Papyrus (lines 17-23), no 
further particulars as to the nature of this office can be 
ascertained from it.1| The author thinks that of rpeoBvrepou 
in Pap. Flind. Petr. ii. iv. 613? (255-254 B.c.) is also an 
official designation ; cf. also Pap. Flind. Petr. ii. xxxix. a, 
gandi4,° Similarly, in the decree of the priests at Diospolis 
in honour of Callimachus,* (ca. 40 B.c.), the rpecBirepos are 
still mentioned along with the (epeis rod peylctov Oeot 
"ApovpacwvOyp. We have a periphrasis of the title apec- 
Burepos in Pap. Tawr. 80r5 (end of the 2nd cent B.c.), in 
which the attribute 7d mpecBelov éywv mapa Tods aAXous 
Tovs é€v TH KOuN KaToLKovYTas is applied to a certain Erieus. 
We still find of mpecBvrepor in the 2nd century A.D. as 
Egyptian village-magistrates, of whom a certain council of 
three men, of tpeis, appears to have occupied a special 
position.® 

Here also then the Alexandrian translators have ap- 
propriated a technical expression which was current in the 
land. 

Hence we must not summarily attribute the ‘‘ New Testa- 
ment,’’ i.e., the early Christian, passages, in which mpecBv- 
Tepot occurs as an official designation, to the “ Septuagint 
idiom,” since this is in reality an Alexandrian one. In 
those cases, indeed, where the expression is used to desig- 
nate Jewish municipal authorities’ and the Sanhedrin,® it 
is allowable to suppose that it had been adopted by the 
Greek Jews from the Greek Bible,? and that the Christians 


1 Leemans, i., foot of p. 3. 2 Mahafty, ii. [10]. 3 Ibid. [125]. 
4 OIG. iii., No. 4717: on this, as on the title rperBurepo in general, cf 
Lumbroso, Recherches, p. 259. 
_ 5A, Peyron, ii., p. 46. 
6U. Wilcken, Observationes ad historiam Aegypti provinciae Romanae 
depromptae e papyris Graecis Berolinensibus ineditis, Berlin, 1885, p. 29 f. 


7 Schiirer, ii., p. 182 ff. (= *ii., p. 176 ff.). [Hng. Trans., ii., i., p. 150 f.) 
8 Ibid., p. 144 ff. (= *ii., p. 189 ff.). [Eng. Trans, ii., i., p. 165 ff.] 
9 Of. the use of the word mpeoBdrepo: in the Apocrypha and in Josephus, 
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who had to translate the term the old men found it convenient 
to render it by the familiar expression ot mpeoBvrepa.. But 
that is no reason for deeming this technical term a peculi- 
arity of the Jewish idiom. Just as the Jewish usage is 
traceable to Egypt, so is it possible that also the Christian 
communities of Asia Minor, which named their superinten- 
dents mpeoSvrepo, may have borrowed the word from their 
surroundings, and may not have received it through the 
medium of Judaism at all! The Inscriptions of Asia Minor 
prove beyond doubt that wpecBurepo. was the technical term, 
in the most diverse localities, for the members of a corpora- 
tion :? in Chios, CIG. i. Nos. 2220 and 2221 (1st cent. B.c.%), 
—in both passages the council of the mpecButepo: is also 
named To mpeoButixov ; in Cos, CIG. ii. No. 2508 = Paton 
and Hicks, No. 119 (imperial period*); in Philadelphia in 
Lydia, CIG. i. No. 3417 (imperial period), in which the 
ouvéspiov Tov mperBuTépwr,? mentioned here, is previously 
named yepovoia. ‘It can be demonstrated that in some 
islands and in many towns of Asia Minor there was, besides 
the Boule, also a Gerousia, which possessed the privileges of 
a corporation, and, as it appears, usually consisted of Bou- 
leutes who were delegated to it. Its members were called 
yépovtes, yepovotactal, mpecButepor, yeparot. They had a 


+ In any case it is not correct to contrast, as does Cremer’, p. 816 (= 
8, p. 858), the word éricxomos, as the “ Greek-coloured designation,” with the 
term mpeoBitepo (almost certainly of Jewish colouring). The word was a 
technical term in Hgypt before the Jews began to speak of mpeaBvrepor, and 
it is similarly to be found in the Greek usage of the imperial period in the 
most diverse localities of Asia Minor. 


* This reference to the mpeoBvrepoi of Asia Minor has of course a purely 
philological purpose. The author does not wish to touch upon the question 
regarding the nature of the presbyterial “Office”. It may have been de- 
veloped quite apart from the name—whatever the origin of that may have 
been. 


* Both Inscriptions are contemporary with No. 2214, which is to be 
assigned to the 1st cent. B.c. 


* Possibly, with Paton and Hicks, p. 148, to be assigned, more exactly, 
to the time of Claudius. 


>.Cf. the data of Schiirer, ii., p. 147 f., note 461. [Eng. Trans. ii., i. 
p- 169, note 461.] : 
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president (dpywv, mpoordrns, mponyodpevos), a secretary, a 
special treasury, a special place of assembly (yepovtuxor, 
yepovoia), and a palestra.”'1—See also III. iii. 4, below. 


mpo0ects. 


The LXX translate the technical expression bread of the 
countenance (also called row-bread [Schichtbrot] and continual 
bread), which Luther rendered Schaubrot (show-bread), in 1 
Sam. 21° and Neh. 10* by of dptov rod mpocw@7ov, and in 
Exod. 25 by of dprou of évérrcot, but their usual rendering 
iS of dptou THs mpoBécews. The usual explanation of this 
mpobects is setting forth, i.e., of the bread before God. The 
author leaves it undecided whether this explanation is cor- 
rect ; but, in any case, it is to be asked how the LXX came 
to use this free translation, while they rendered the original 
verbally in the other three passages. The author thinks it 
not unlikely that they were influenced by the reminiscence 
of a ceremonial custom of their time: ‘ Au culte se rat- 
tachaient des imstitutions philantropiques telle que la swivante : 
Le médecin Dioclés cite par Athénée (8, 110), nous apprend qu’il 
y avait une mpdoOnos de pains périodique & Alexandrie, dans 
le temple de Satwrne (Anrckavdpeis tH Kpovm adcepodvtes 
mpotiOéacw écbiew TH Bovropévrvm ev TH TOD Kpdvou icp@). 
Cette mpobeows TOY aptwv se retrouve dans un papyrus du 
Lowvre (60*).”2 The expression mpdQccis dptwy is also 
found in LXX 2 Chron. 18"; of. 2 Macc. 10% 


Tuppakns. 


Hitherto known only from LXX Gen. 25”, 1 Sam. 16”, 
17”, for ruddy. To be found in Pap. Flind. Petr. i. xvi. 1 
(237 B.C.), xxi.* (287 B.C.), possibly also in xiv.° (237 B.c.). 


10, Benndorf and G. Niemann, Reisen in Lykien und Karien, Vienna, 
1884, p. 72. 

2Tumbroso, Recherches, p. 280; the Papyrus passage—certainly not 
fully legible—in Notices, xviii. 2, p. 347. Lumbroso defends his reading in 
Recherches, p. 23, note 1. 

3 Mahaffy, i. [47]. 4 Tbid. [59]. 

5 bid. [43]. The passage is mutilated. 
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oLTOMETPLOV. 


In Luke 12” for portio frumenti; referred to in this 
passage only: to be verified by Pap. Flind. Petr. ii. xxiii. a? 
(Ptolemaic period), Cf. cvropetpéo in Gen. 47” (said of 
Joseph in Egypt). 

oxevopvnraé. 

Earliest occurrence in the Recension of Lucianus,? 1 
Sam. 17 ”, as the literal translation of bon WOW keeper of 
the baggage. The supposition that the word was not first 
applied as a mere momentary creation of the recensionist, 
but came to him on good authority, is supported by its 
occurrence in Pap. Flind. Petr. ii. xill.10* (258-253 B.c.) : 
oxeopvvaka there is to be read cxevodtraxa, in accordance 


with cxevopvadcvoy in Pap, Flind, Petr. ii. v. a® (before 250 
B.C.). 


omupis, odupls. 
With the odupis (vernacular aspiration *) handed down 
on good authority in Mark 8°, Matt. 15%”, 16%, Acts 9”, 
of. cpupida in Pap. Flind. Petr. ii. xviii. 247 (246 B.c.), though 
we should observe the reading o7vupidiov in Pap. Flind. Petr. 
Z d® (Ptolemaic period). Further remarks in ITI. i. 2, below. 


oTacts. 


Among other words, the translation of which by ordous 
is more or less intelligible, Myr) stronghold Nah. 3", and 
DI footstool 1 Chron. 28%, are rendered in the same way 


1 Mahafty, ii. [113]. In this an ofxovduos submits an account of his house- 
keeping. The present writer thinks that the orrouetpia which occurs in this 
account should be taken as the plural of ovrouérpioy, and not as a singular, 
citomerpia. The passage is mutilated. 


* Kdited by De Lagarde, Librorwm V. T. canonicorwm pars prior graece, 
Gottingen, 1883. 


*The simple ¢vAaxos of our LXX text is marked with an astersscus by 
Origen, Field, i., p. 516. 


4 Mahaffy, ii. [89]. 5 Tbid. [16]. On oxevopvadkioy cf. Suidas. 
6 Winer-Schmiedel, § 5, 27 ¢ (p. 60). 
7 Mahaffy, ii. [59]. § Ibid., p. 38. 
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by the LXX, and Symmachus! uses ordovs in Is. 6% for 
NAND root-stock (truncus) or young tree, cutting ;? certainly 
a very remarkable use of the word, and one hardly explained 
by the extraordinary noe which Schleusner? makes to the 
passage in Nahum: “‘ ordous est firmitas, consistentia, modus 
et via subsistendi ac resistendi’’. What is common to the 
above three words translated by ordous is the idea of secure 
elevation above the ground, of upright position, and this fact 
seems to warrant the conjecture that the translators were 
acquainted with a quite general usage of ordous for any 
upright object.* 

This conjecture is confirmed by Pap. Flind. Petr. ii. xiv. 
3° (Ptolemaic period ?), t.¢., if the ordces which is found 
in this certainly very difficult passage be rightly interpreted 
as erections, buildings. This use of the word seems to the 
author to be more certain in an Inscription from Mylasa in 
Caria, CIG. ii. No. 2694 a (imperial period), in which Boeckh 
interprets the word ordceis (so restored by him) as stabula. 


ouyyevns. 

In the Old Testament Apocryphal books there is found 
not infrequently the expression kinsman of a king. Like 
riend,’ etc., it is a court-title, which was transferred from 
the Persian usage to the language of Alexander the Great’s 
court, and thence became very common among the Diadochi. 
Compare, in regard to Egypt, the exhaustive references in 
Lumbroso ;* in regard to Pergamus, the Inscription No. 
248, line 282, (185-134 B.o.).® 


1 Field, ii., p. 442. 

2In the LXX this passage is wanting; Aquila translates orhAwots ; 
Theodotion, orjAwua (Field, ibid.) 

3 Novus Thesaurus, vy. (1821), p. 91. 

4 Of. the German Stand for market-stall. [Also the English stand = 
support, grand-stand, etc.—Tr.] 

5 Mahafty, ii. (51). 8 Ibid., p. 30. 7 Of. sub otros below. 

8 Recherches, p. 189 f. Also the Inscription of Delos (3rd cent. B.c.), 
Bull. de corr. hell. iii. (1879), p. 470, comes into consideration for Hgypt: the 
Xptceppos there named is ovyyevhs BaoiAéws MroAcualov, 


9 Prinkel, pp. 166 and 505. 
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ovvexo. 


Used in Luke 228 of the officers who held Jesus in 
charge ; in the same sense Pap. Flind. Petr. 11. xx.1 (252 B.C.). 


TOMA. 


In Rev. 18% caéuara stands for slaves. coma was used 
for person in very early times, and already in classical 
Greek the slaves were called copata oixetuxad or Sovda.” 
copa alone—without any such addition—is not found used 
for slave earlier than in LXX Gen. 34” (86%)? Tob. 10”, 
Bel and the Dragon”, 2 Macc. 8", Ep. Arist. (ed. M. 
Schmidt), p. 162, in Polybius and later writers. The 
Greek translators of the O. T. found the usage in Egypt: 
the Papyri of the Ptolemaic period yield a large number of 
examples, of. especially Pap. Flind. Petr. 1. xxxix.* 


es Cai 
uToluytov. 


The LXX translate 7M ass in very many places by 
brrovinwov (of. also Theodotion Judg. 51,5 19106 [also the 
Alexandrinus and the recension of Lucianus read trofuyiwv 
in both passages], Symmachus Gen. 386%"). Similarly, 
vrotuyvov stands for ass in Matt. 21° (cf. Zech. 9°) and 2 Pet. 
21° This specialising of the original general term draught 
animal, beast of burden, is described by Grimm ® as a usage 
peculiar to Holy Scripture, which is explained by the im- 
portance of the ass as the beast of burden car’ é€oynv in the 
East. A statistical examination of the word, however, might 
teach us that what we have to deal with here is no “ biblical” 


1 Mahafty, ii. [61]. 

2Ch. A. Lobeck ad Phryn. (Leipzig, 1820), p. 878. 

3 Cf. the old scholium to the passage, oduara res SovAous tows Aéyet 
(Field, i, p. 52). 

4 Mahaffy, ii. [125] ff. > Wield, i., p. 412. 

8 Tbid., p. 464. 7 Tbid., p. 52 £. 


8In this passage the interpretation ass is not in any way necessary ; 
the she-ass of Balaam, which is called 4 dvos in the LXX, might quite well 
be designated there by the general term beast of burden. 

® Clavis®, p. 447. 
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peculiarity, but, at most, a special usage of the LXX which 
may possibly have influenced other writings. But even the 
LXX do not occupy an isolated position in regard to it; 
the truth is rather that they avail themselves of an already- 
current Egyptian idiom. It seems to the author, at least, 
that the ‘‘ biblical” usage of dzrofvyiov is already shown in 
the following passages: Pap. Flind. Petr. 1. xxii! (Ptolemaic 
period), where Bots? 4% brofiyuov } mpoBarov are mentioned 
after one another; Pap. Flind. Petr. 11. xxv. d* (2nd half of 
3rd cent. B.c.), where the donkey-driver Horos gives a receipt 
for money due to him by a certain Charmos in respect of 
brokuyta : Ooworoyet “pos dvnratns eye mapa Xdpwov dSéovta 
vrovuyiov Kata cvpuPorov ; similarly in the same Papyrus 1.4 

Grimm’s remark may, of course, be turned to account 
in the explanation of this idiom. 


the fe 
vlos (TéKVO?). 


Those circumlocutions by which certain adjectival con- 
ceptions are represented by vids or réxvov followed by a 
genitive, and which are very frequent in the early Christian 
writings, are traced back by A. Buttmann® to an “influence 
of the oriental spirit of language”; they are explained 
by Winer-Liinemann® as ‘‘ Hebrew-like circumlocution,” 
which however is no mere idle circumlocution, but is due 
to the more vivid imagination of the oriental, who looked 
upon any very intimate relationship—whether of connection, 
origin or dependence—as a relation of sonship, even in the 
spiritual sphere. According to Grimm,” these periphrases 
spring “‘ ex ingenio linguae hebraeae,” and Cremer *® describes 
them as ‘‘ Hebrew-like turns of expression in which vids... 
is used analogously to the Hebr. Ja”’. 

In order to understand this ‘‘ New Testament ”’ idiom, 
it is also necessary to distinguish here between the cases in 


1 Mahaffy, ii. [68]. 2 Tt should be stated that Mahaffy sets a? to Bous. 


3 Mahafty, ii. [75]. 4 Ibid. [79]. 
5 Gramm. des neutest. Sprachgebrauchs, p. 141. 
8 § 34, 3b, note 2 (p. 223 f.). 7 Clavis®, p. 441. 


8 7th edition, p. 907 = 8, p. 956. 
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which this “ periphrastic ” vios or Técvov’ occurs in trans- 
lations of Semitic originals, and the instances found in texts 
which were in Greek from the first. This distinction gives 
us at once the statistical result that the circumlocution is 
more frequent in the former class than in the latter. One 
should not, therefore, uniformly trace the “ New Testament ”’ 
passages back to the influence of an un-Greek “spirit of 
language,” but, in the majority of cases, should rather speak 
merely of a translation from the Semitic. What occasioned 
the frequent vids or réxvov was no “spirit of language ” 
which the translators may have brought to their task, but 
rather the hermeneutic method into which they were un- 
consciously drawn by the original. 

' ‘First as regards vids: such translations occur in the fol- 
lowing passages,—Mark 2! = Matt. 9% = Luke 5%, o« vioi 
Tov vu“avos, a saying of Jesus.—Mark 31, viow Bpovrijs, 
where the original, Boavepyes or Boavnpyes, is also given, 
and the equation Boave or Boavn = 232 is certainly evident. 
—Matt. 8% = 13%, of viol tHs Bactdelas, sayings of Jesus. 
—Matit. 18, of viol rod mrovnpod, a saying of Jesus.—Maitt. 
23%, viov yeévyns, a saying of Jesus.—Matt. 21°, vidv 
érofuyiov, translation? of the Hebrew mi2Nyy2, Zech. 9°. 


4The solemn expression viol or réxva Acod has, of course, no connection 
with this, as it forms the correlative to 0ebs marfp. 


2 One dare hardly say, with respect to this passage, that ‘“‘ Matthew ” 
‘“‘ quotes” from the original Hebrew text ; the present writer conjectures that 
‘““Matthew,” or whoever wrote this Greek verse, translated its Hebrew 
original, which, already a quotation, had come to him from Semitic tradition. 
The Old Testament quotations of ‘‘ Matthew” agree, in most passages, with 
the LXX: wherever the Semitic tradition contained words from the Hebrew 
Bible, the Greek translator just used the Greek Bible in his work, 7e., of 
course, only when he succeeded in finding the passages there. The tradition 
gave him, in Matt. 215, a free combination of Zech. 9° and Is. 62" as a word 
of ‘‘the Prophet”: he could not identify it and so translated it for himself, 
A similar case is Matt. 18°5; here the tradition gave him, as a word of “ the 
Prophet Isaiah,” a saying which occurs in Ps. 78%, not in Isaiah at all; but 
as he could not find the passage, npujvevoe 8 avTd ws iv duvards. Similarly. 
in Mark 1?f, a combination of Mal. 3! and Is. 40% is handed down as a 
word of ‘‘the Prophet Isaiah”: only the second half was found in Isaiah 
and therefore it is quoted from the LXX ; the first half, however, which the 
Greek Christian translator could not find, was translated independently, and, 
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—Luke 10°, vids edpryns, a saying of Jesus.—Liuke 16% and 
20 ts of viol rob aldvos rovrou, sayings of Jesus.—Luke 168, 
Tovs viovs Tod pords, a saying of Jesus.—Luke 20%, ris 
avactdcews viol, a saying of Jesus.—Acts 4%, vids Tapa- 
KAnoews, where the ostensible original, BapvaBas,! is also 
given.—The vié d:aBorov, Acts 13”, should also be men- 
tioned here, as the expression clearly forms a sarcastic 
antithesis to Bapunood, son of Jesus (verse 6). 

As regards téxvov, we have the same phenomenon in 
(Matt. 11% =) Luke 7, rav réevwv adriis [codias], a saying 
of Jesus. 

Similarly quotations and manifest analogical formations 
should not be taken into consideration in a critical exami- 
nation of the original idiom; eg., viol dwrds in 1 Thess. 55 
(here also the analogical formation. viol *uépas) and John 
12° (ef. réxva dwrds, Ephes. 5°) should probably be taken 
as a quotation from Luke 16%, or of the saying of Jesus pre- 
served there, but in any case as an already familiar phrase ; 
ot viol Tav tpopytay, Acts 3%, is a quotation of a combina- 
tion which had become familiar from LXX 1 Kings 20*, 2 
Kings 2*°"’—the following «al [viol] ris ScaOinns is an 
analogical formation ; 6 vids Ths amwXelas, 2 Thess. 2° and 
John 17” is an echo of UXX Is. 57+ réxva drwrevas; Ta 
téxva Tod diaBddrov 1 John 38 is perhaps an analogical for- 
mation from oé viol rod tovnpod, Matt. 13 *, 

There remain, then, the combination viol ris dmebelas 
(Col. 3°), Eph. 27, 5°, andiits antithesis réxva traxojs, 1 Pet. 
1*; ra téxva THs émayyedias, Gal. 4%, Rom. 98, and its 


in the form in which it occurs in Matt. 112° and Luke 7”, it is taken over 
as an anonymous biblical saying.—In all these passages we have to do with 
biblical sayings which do not form part of the discourses of Jesus or of His 
friends or opponents, and which therefore do not belong to the earliest 
material of the pre-Synoptic Gospel tradition. But the peculiar character 
of the quotations just discussed, which the author cannotinterpret in any 
other way, requires us to postulate that a sort of ‘synthetic text” (verbin- 
dender Text), and, in particular, the application of certain definite O. T. 
words to Christ, had been added, at a very early period, to this primitive 
Semitic tradition; here and there in the Gospels we can still see, as above, 
the method by which they were rendered into Greek. 
1 See further p. 307 f. below. 
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antitheses katdpas téxva, 2 Pet. 2%, réxva dpyfs, Eph. 2° 
But it is not at all necessary, even for the explanation of 
these expressions, to go back to the Hebrew spirit or to the 
oriental genius of language. The system followed by the 
Alexandrian translators of the Old Testament may furnish 
us here with an instructive hint. In innumerable cases 
their task was to render into Greek an exceedingly large 
number of those characteristic Semitic turns of expression 
formed with ja. True, they rendered not a few of those 
cases by the corresponding constructions with vids; but 
very frequently, too, translating freely (as we might say), 
they found substitutes for them in Greek expressions of a 
different character. But such a procedure, in view of the 
comparative scrupulosity with which in general they follow 
the original, must surely surprise us, if we are to pre-suppose 
in them, as in the early Christian writers, a certain Semitic 
“genius of language” lying in reserve, as it were, and 
behind their “feeling” for the Greek tongue. Had they 
always imitated that characteristic Ja by using vids, then it 
might have been maintained with some plausibility that 
they had seized the welcome opportunity of translating 
literally and, at the same time, of giving scope to the non- 
Hellenic tendencies of their nature in the matter of language ; 
as they, however, did not do this, we may be permitted 
to say that they had no such tendency at all. We give 
the following cases,’ from which this fact may be deduced 
with certainty : “Son” of Man, Is. 562, Prov. 15" = dv0po- 
mos; son of the uncle, Numb. 86" = avewids ; son of the she- 
asses, Zech. 9° = m@Aos véos ;? “‘ son” of the month, often, = 
pnviaios; “son” of the dawn, Is. 14% = apot davarérdov ; 
“son” of strangers, often, = addoyevns Or GAXOdUNOS ; “ son” 
of the people, Gen. 23 = ronitns ; “son” of the quiver, Lam. 
3% = tol? dhapétpas ; ‘‘ son” of strength, 2 Chron. 28° = duva- 


1 These might be added to, 

* The translator of the same combination in Matt. 21° has scrupulously 
imitated the original by his vids io(vyiov. 

* Thus the unanimous tradition of all the Codices except 239 and the 
Syro-Hexaplar (Field, ii., p. 754) which read viol papérpas, an emendation 
prompted by the Hebrew text. 
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TOS lox di ; “son”? of misery, Prov. 31° = dabevnys ; ‘ son” of 
strokes, Deut. 25? = d&os mAnyov. And if, on the other 
hand, cases can be pointed out in which the LXX imitate? 
the characteristic J2, then the vios of the Greek text is not 
to be forthwith explained as caused by the translators’ ori- 
ental way of thinking, but rather as due to the original. At 
the very most we might speak of a ‘‘ Hebraism of transla- 
tion,” but not of a Hebraism simply.? But we are of 
opinion that it is not at all necessary, in this matter, to 
have recourse to a Hebraism in every case; we cannot, at 
least, perceive why such constructions * as LXX Judg. 19” 
viol mapavouar, 1 Sam. 20% vids Oavdrov,* 2 Sam. 13% viol 
Suvdpews, 2 Esd. [Hebr. Ezra] 41, 10%'® [not 61] vlod 
atouxias, Hos. [not Hzek.] 2* téxva mopveias, Is. 57* réxva 
amwneias, should be looked upon as un-Greek.® It is true, of 
course, that a Corinthian baggage-carrier or an Alexandrian 
donkey-driver would not so speak—the expressions are 
meant to be in elevated style and to have an impressive 
sound; but for that very reason they might have been used 
by a Greek poet. Plato uses the word é«yovos® in exactly 
the same way: Phaedr., p. 275 D, &yova rhs Cwypadias and 
Rep., pp. 506 E and 507 A, é«yovos rob ayaod (genitive of 
ro aya0ov). In the impressive style of speech on inscriptions 
and coins we find vids in a number of formal titles of honour ’ 
such as vids Ths yepovatas, vids THs modews, vids Tod Snmuou,® 


1 The author does not know in what proportion these cases are dis- 
tributed among the several books of the LXX, or to what degree the special 
method of the particular translator influenced the matter. 

2The genus ‘‘Hebraisms” must be divided into two species, thus: 
‘‘ Hebraisms of translation,” and ‘‘ ordinary Hebraisms”. 

8 These are the passages given by Cremer 7, pp. 907 and 901 (= 8, pp. 
956 and 950) with the references corrected. 

4 In the passage 2 Sam. 27, cited by Cremer for ulds @avdrov, stands vlods 
dwarovs. Probably 2 Sam. 12° is meant. 

5 LXX Ps. 88 [89] vids dvoulas, and 1 Mace. 2% vlds rijs brepndavlas 
may be added to these. 

6 The references to this in the Clavis%, p. 429, at the end of the article 
réxvov, are not accurate. 

7 Particulars in Waddington, iii. 2, p. 26. 

8 On this cf. also Paton and Hicks, The Inscriptions of Cos, p. 125 f. 
vids yepovelas is also found in these, Nos. 95-97. 
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vids “Adpodicréwy, etc. And thus, though the vids of the 
biblical passages above may have been occasioned, in the 
first instance, by the original, yet no one can call it un- 
Greek.—W. Schulze has also directed the author’s attention 
to the vids téyns in the Tragedians, and filiws fortunae in 
Horace. 

Our judgment, then, in regard to the philological history 
of the above-cited expressions (Greek from the first) in Paul 
and the Epistles of Peter, may be formulated somewhat in 
this way. In no case whatever are they un-Greek; they 
might quite well have been coined by a Greek who wished to 
use impressive language. Since, however, similar turns of 
expression are found in the Greek Bible, and are in part 
cited by Paul and others, the theory of analogical formations 
will be found a sufficient explanation. 

6 ulds ToD Oeov. 

It is very highly probable that the ‘“‘ New Testament ”’ 
designation of Christ as the Son of God goes back to an ‘‘ Old 
Testament” form of expression. But when the question is 
raised as to the manner in which the ‘‘ Heathen-Christians ”’ 
of Asia Minor, of Rome, or of Alexandria, understood this 
designation, it seems equally probable that such ‘‘ Old Testa- 
ment presuppositions’ were not extant among them. We 
are therefore brought face to face with the problem whether 
they could in any way understand the Saviour’s title of 
dignity in the light of the ideas of their locality. If this 
solemn form of expression was already current among them 
in any sense whatever, that would be the very sense in which 
they understood it when they heard it in the discourses of 
the missionary strangers: how much more so, then, seeing 
that among the ‘“‘heathen”’ the expression Son of God was 
a technical term, and one which therefore stamped itself all 
the more firmly upon the mind. When the author came 
upon the expression for the first time in a non-Christian 
document (Pap. Berol, 70061 (Fayyfim, 22nd August, 7 A.D.): 


érous é[«]rov Kat tpraxoorov [Tis] Kaicapos xpatjcews Oeod 


1 BU. vi., p. 180, No. 174. 
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viov, where without doubt the Emperor Augustus is de- 
scribed as Oe0d vids), he had no idea how very frequently 
the title is used for Augustus in the Inscriptions. Since 
that time he has become convinced that the matter stands 
thus: vids Jeod is a translation of the divi filius which is 
equally frequent in Latin Inscriptions, 

Since, then, it is established that the expression vlds 
Qeov was a familiar one in the Graeco-Roman world from 
the beginning of the first century,1 we can no longer ignore 
the fact ; it is indirectly of great importance for the history 
of the early-Christian title of Christ. The fact does not of 
course explain its origin or its primary signification, but it 
yields a contribution to the question as to how it might be 
understood in the empire. 2 It must be placed in due con- 
nection with what is said by Harnack® about the term eds 
as used in the imperial period. 


piros. 


Friend was the title of honour given at the court of the 
Ptolemies to the highest royal officials. ‘‘ Greek writers, it 
is true, already used this name for the officials of the Persian 
king; from the Persian kings the practice was adopted by 
Alexander, and from him again by all the Diadochi ; but we 
meet it particularly often as an Egyptian title.’* The LXX 


1 Particular references are unnecessary. The author would name only 
the Inscription of Tarsus, interesting to us by reason of its place of origin, 
Waddington, iii. 2, No. 1476 (p. 348), also in honour of Augustus :— 

Abroxpdropa Kalloapa cod viby SeBaorby 
6 dppjos 6 Tapoéwy. 
Perhaps the young Paul may have seen here the expression Son of God for 
the first time—long before itjcame to him with another meaning. 

21t may be just indicated here that the history of the terms used by 
Christians of the earlier time teaches us that other solemn expressions of 
the language of the imperial period were transferred to Christ. 

3 Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte, i.?, Freiburg, 1888, pp. 103,159. [Hng. 
Trans., i., pp. 116 £., 179 f.] 

4 Jacob, ZAW.«x., p. 283, The examples in the Papyri and the Inscrip- 
tions are exceedingly numerous, Cf., in addition to the literature instanced 
by Jacob, Letronne, Rech., p. 58, A. Peyron, i., p. 56, Grimm, HApAT. iii. 
(1853), p. 38, Letronne, Notices, xviii. 2, p. 165, Bernays, Die heraklitischen 
Briefe, p. 20, Lumbroso, Rech., pp. 191 ff., 228. 
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were, therefore, quite correct (from their standpoint) in trans- 
lating WW prince by $/dos, Esth. 1°, 21%, 6°,—a fact not 
taken into consideration in the Concordance of Hatch and 
Redpath—and the same usage is exceedingly frequent in 
the Books of Maccabees.!_ We think it probable that the 
Alexandrian writer of the Book of Wisdom was following 
this idiom when he spoke of the pious as didous Oeov ( Wisd. 
777, of. v.14) ; similarly the Alexandrian Philo, Fragm. (M.) 
ii., p. 652, was copds Oeod pidos, and De Sobr. (M.)i., p. 401, 
where he quotes the saying in LXX Gen. 18" (in our text 
ov py Kptiyo éyo dd “ABpadpy tod taidos pov) thus: ph 
emixarviya eyo ard ABpadp tod pidov® wov. In explaining 
this, reference is usually made to Plato Legg. iv., p. 716, 6 
pev cadppov Ge@ Hiros, Suotos yap ; but, although it is not to 
be denied that this passage may perhaps have exercised an 
influence in regard to the choice of the expression, yet the 
Alexandrians would, in the first instance, understand it? in 
the sense to which they had been pre-disposed by the above- 
mentioned familiar technical usage of gidos: diros Oeod 
denotes high honour in the sight of God*—nothing more 
nor less. The question whether friend of God is to be inter- 
preted as one who loved God or as one whom God loved, is not 
only insoluble * but superiiuous. Philo and the others would 
hardly be thinking of a “‘ relation of the will... . , such, how- 
ever, that the benevolence and love of God towards men are 
to be emphasised as its main element ’’.® 

In John 15” ovxéts Aéyw twas Sodrous .. . Suas Se 


1 The expression ¢/Aos rod Katoapos, John 1912, is doubtless to be under- 
stood in the light of Roman usage; but, again, amicus Caesaris is most likely 
dependent upon the court speech of the Diadochi. 

2 Of. James 2%, Clem. Rom. 1 Cor. 101, 17 2, 


’The expression Gottesfrewnd (friend of God), again, used by the Ger- 
man mystics, is certainly dependent on the biblical passages, but they use 
it in a sense different from that mentioned in the text. 

4 The designation of Abraham in particular (the standard personality 
of Judaism and of earlier Christianity) as the gfaos cod accords with the 
position of honour which he had in Heaven. : 

5 W. Beyschlag, Meyer, xv.5 (1888), p. 144. 

§ Grimm, HApAT. vi. (1860), p. 145. 
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elpnka pidous, as can be seen by the contrast, diros has, of 
course, its simple sense of friend. 





In Corinth the Gospel was understood otherwise than 
in Jerusalem, in Egypt otherwise than in Ephesus. The 
history of our Religion, in its further course, manifestly 
shows distinct phases of Christianity: we see, in succession 
or side by side, a Jewish Christianity and an International— 
a Roman, a Greek, a German and a Modern. The historical 
conditions of this vigorous development are to be found to a 
large extent in the profusion of the individual forms which 
were available for the ideas of the Evangelists and the 
Apostles. The variation in the meaning of religious terms 
has not always been to the disadvantage of religion itself; 
the Kingdom of God is not in words. 





III. 


FURTHER CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE HISTORY 
OF THE LANGUAGE OF THE GREEK BIBLE, 


BEING NEUE BIBELSTUDIEN, MARBURG, 1897. 


& 82 dvpds dorw 5 Kédcpos. 


FURTHER CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE HISTORY OF 
THE LANGUAGE OF THE GREEK BIBLE. 


In the third article! of Bibelstudien we endeavoured 
to correct the widespread notion that the New Testa- 
ment presents us with a uniform and isolated linguistic 
phenomenon. Most of the lexical articles in that section 
were intended to make good the thesis that a philological 
understanding of the history of New Testament (and also of 
Septuagint) texts could be attained to only when these were 
set in their proper historical connection, that is to say, when 
they were considered as products of later Greek. . 


Friedrich Blass in his critique? of Bibelstudien has ex- 
pressed himself with regard to this inquiry in the following 
manner :— 


The third treatise again® begins with general reflections, the purport 
of which is that it is erroneous to regard New Testament, or even biblical, 
Greek as something distinct and isolated, seeing that the Papyrus documents 
and the Inscriptions are essentially of the same character, and belong simi- 
larly to that ‘“‘ Book of Humanity” to which “ reverence” (Pietdt) is due.* 


1 Te, the foregoing article. The present article was published later by 
itself. 

2 ThLZ. xx. (1895), p. 487. 

3 This again refers to a previous remark in which Blass had “ willingly 
conceded ” to the author his “ general, and not always short, reflections”. 

4 Blass has here fallen into a misunderstanding. The present writer 
remarked (above, p. 84) that he who undertakes to glean materials from 
the Inscriptions for the history of the New Testament language, is not 
merely obeying the voice of science, ‘‘ but also the behests of reverence to- 
wards the Book of Humanity”. The ‘Book of Humanity” is the New 
Testament. We are of opinion that every real contribution, even the 
slightest, to the historical understanding of the N. T. has not only scientific 
value, but should also be made welcome out of reverence for the sacred 
Book. We cannot honour the Bible more highly than by an endeavour to 
attain to the truest possible apprehension of its literal sense. 
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This appears to us to be the language of naturalism rather than of theology ; 
but, this apart, it remains an incontestable fact that, in the sphere of Greek 
literature, the New Testament books form a special group—one to be pri- 
marily explained by itself; first, because they manifest a peculiar genius, 
and, secondly, because they alone, or almost alone, represent the popular— 
in contrast to the literary—speech of their time in a form not indeed wholly, 
but yet comparatively, unadulterated, and in fragments of large extent. All 
the Papyri in the world cannot alter this—even were there never so many 
more of them: they lack the peculiar genius, and with it the intrinsic value ; 
further, they are to a considerable extent composed in the language of the 
office or in that of books. True, no one would maintain that the N. T. occu- 
pies an absolutely isolated position, or would be other than grateful’ if some 
peculiar expression therein were to derive illumination and clearness from 
cognate instances in a Papyrus. But it would be well not to expect too 
much. 


The author must confess that he did not expect this 
opposition from the philological side.? The objections of 
such a renowned Graecist—renowned also in theological 
circles—certainly did not fail to make an impression upon 
him. They prompted him to investigate his thesis again, 
and more thoroughly, and to test its soundness by minute 
and detailed research. But the more opportunity he had of 
examining non-literary Greek texts of the imperial Roman 
period, the more clearly did he see himself compelled to 
stand out against the objections of the Halle Scholar. 

Blass has meanwhile published his Grammar of New 
Testament Greek.® In the Introduction, as was to be ex- 
pected, he expresses his view of the whole question. The 
astonishment with which the present writer read the fol- 
lowing, p. 2, may be conceived :— 


. . . The spoken tongue in its various gradations (which, according to 
the rank and education of those who spoke it, were, of course, not absent 
from it) comes to us quite pure—in fact even purer than in the New Testa- 
ment itself—in the private records, the number and importance of which are 


1 Blass writes denkbar, conceivable, but the sentence in that case seems 
to defy analysis. After consultation with the author, the translator has sub- 
stituted dankbar, and rendered as above.—T7r. 


* He noticed only later that Blass had previously, ThLZ. xix. (1894), 
p. 338, incidentally made the statement that the New Testament Greek 
should “ be recognised as something distinct and subject to its own laws”. 


* Gottingen, 1896. [Hng. Trans., London, 1898.] 
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constantly being increased by the ever-growing discoveries in Egypt. Thus 
the New Testament language may be quite justly placed in this connection, 
and whoever would write a grammar of the popular language of that period 
on the basis of a1 these various witnesses and remains, would be, from the 
grammarian’s point of view, taking perhaps a more correct course than one 
who should limit himself to the language of the N. T.1 


If the present writer judges rightly, Blass has, in these 
sentences, abandoned his opposition to the thesis above 
mentioned. For his own part, at least, he does not perceive 
what objection he could take to these words, or in what 
respect they differ from the statements the accuracy of 
which had previously been impugned by Blass. When in 
the Grammar we read further :— 

Nevertheless those practical considerations from which we started will 
more and more impose such a limitation, for that which some Egyptian or 


other may write in a letter or in a deed of sale is not of equal value with that 
which the New Testament authors have written— 


it can hardly need any asseveration on the author’s part that 
with such words in themselves he again finds no fault. For 
practical reasons, on account of the necessities of biblical 
study, the linguistic relations of the New Testament, and of 
the Greek Bible as a whole, may continue to be treated by 
themselves, but certainly not as the phenomena of a special 
idiom requiring to be judged according to its own laws. 

Moreover, that view of the inherent value of the ideas 
of the New Testament which Blass again emphasises in the 
words quoted from his Grammar, does not enter into the 
present connection. It must remain a matter of indifference 
to the grammarian whether he finds édv used for dy in the 
New Testament or in a bill of sale from the Fayyim, and 
the lexicographer must register the «xvpsaxes found in the 
pagan Papyri and Inscriptions with the same care as when 
it occurs in the writings of the Apostle Paul. 

The following investigations have been, in part, arranged 
on a plan which is polemical. For although the author is 
now exempted, on account of Blass’s present attitude, from 
any need of controversy with him as regards principles, still 


1In the note to this Blass refers to the author’s Bibelstudien, p. 57 f. 
(above, p. 68 f.). 
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the historical method of biblical philology has very many 
opponents even yet. 

In this matter, one thinks first of all of the unconscious 
opponents, viz., those who in the particular questions of 
exegesis and also of textual criticism stand under the charm 
of the “New Testament’ Greek without ever feeling any 
necessity to probe the whole matter to the bottom. Among 
these the author reckons Willibald Grimm (not without the 
highest esteem for his lasting services towards the reinvigora- 
tion of exegetical studies), the late reviser of Wilke’s 
Clavis Novi Testamenti Philologica. A comparison of the 
second, and the little-changed third,? edition of his work 
with the English revision of Joseph Henry Thayer *—the 
best, because the most reliable of all dictionaries to the 
N. T. known to us—reveals many errors, not only in its 
materials, but also in its method. His book reflects the 
condition of philological research in, say, the fifties and 
sixties. At least, the notion of the specifically peculiar 
character of New Testament Greek could be upheld with more 
plausibility then than now; the New Testament texts were 
decidedly the most characteristic of all the products of non- 
literary and of later Greek which were then known. But 
materials have now been discovered in face of which the 
linguistic isolation of the New Testament—even that more 
modest variety of it which diffuses an atmosphere of vener- 
able romanticism around so many of our commentaries— 
must lose its last shadow of justification. 

Among the conscious opponents, i.¢., those who oppose 
in matters of principle, we reckon Hermann Cremer. 
His Buiblisch-theologisches Worterbuch der neutestamentlichen 
Grécitdt* has for its fundamental principle the idea of the 
formative power of Christianity in the sphere of language. 
This idea, as a canon of historical philology, becomes a 
fetter upon investigation. Further, it breaks down at once 
in the department of morphology. But the most conspicu- 


1 Leipzig, 1879. 2 [bid., 1888 [quoted in this article as Clavis Sk 
.§ The author quotes the Corrected Edition, New York, 1896. 
4 8th Edition, Gotha, 1895. 
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ous peculiarity of “ New Testament” Greek—let us allow 
the phrase for once—is just the morphology. The canon 
breaks down very often in the syntax also. There are 
many very striking phenomena in this department which 
we cannot isolate, however much we may wish. The few 
Hebraising expressions in those parts of the New Testament 
which were in Greek from the first! are but an accidens 
which does not essentially alter the fundamental character 
of its language. The case in regard to these is similar to 
that of the Hebraisms in the German Bible, which, in spite 
of the many Semitic constructions underlying it, is yet a 
German book. There remains, then, only the lexical ele- 
ment in the narrower sense, with which Cremer’s book is, 
indeed, almost exclusively occupied. In many (not in all, 
nor in all the more important) of its articles, there appears, 
more or less clearly, the tendency to establish new “ biblical ” 
or ‘“‘ New Testament’’ words, or new “ biblical”’ or ‘‘ New 
Testament’ meanings of old Greek words. That there are 
“biblical”? and ‘‘ New Testament ’’ words—or, more cor- 
rectly, words formed for the first time by Greek Jews and 
Christians—and alterations of meaning, cannot be denied. 
Every movement of civilisation which makes its mark in 
history enriches language with new terms and fills the old 
speech with new meanings. Cremer’s fundamental idea 
is, therefore, quite admissible if it be intended as nothing 
more than a means for investigating the history of religion. 
But it not infrequently becomes a philologico-historical 
principle: it is not the ideas of the early Christians 
which are presented to us, but their “Greek”. The correct 
attitude of a lexicon, so far as concerns the history of 
language, is only attained when its primary and persistent 
endeavour is to answer the question: To what extent do the 
single words and conceptions have links of connection with 
contemporary usage? Cremer, on the other hand, prefers 
to ask: To what extent does Christian usage differ from 
heathen? In cases of doubt, as we think, the natural course 


1 Those parts of the N. T. which go back to translations must be con- 
sidered by themselves, 
12 
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is to betake oneself placidly to the hypothesis of ordinary 
usage ; Cremer prefers in such cases to demonstrate some- 
thing which is distinctively Christian or, at least, dis- 
tinctively biblical. 

In spite of the partially polemical plan of the following 
investigations, polemics are not their chief aim. Their 
purpose is to offer,’ towards the understanding of the New 
Testament, positive materials? from the approximately con- 
temporary products of later Greek, and to assist, in what 
degree they can, in the liberation of biblical study from the 
bonds of tradition, in the secularising of it—in the good 
sense of that term. They take up again, one might say, the 
work of the industrious collectors of ‘‘ observations ” in last 
century. The reasons why the new spheres of observation 
disclosed since that time are of special importance for the 
linguistic investigation of the Greek Bible in particular, have 
been already set forth and corroborated by examples.? In these 
pages the following works have been laid under contribution :-— 

1. Collections of Inscriptions: the Inscriptions of Per- 
gamus * and those of the Islands of the Aigean Sea, fasc. 1.5 


1 On the other hand, the Greek Bible contains much, of course, which 
may promote the understanding of the Inscriptions and Papyri. 


2 No intelligent reader will blame the author for having, in his investi- 
gations regarding the orthography and morphology, confined himself simply 
to the giving of materials without adding any judgment. Nothing is more 
dangerous, in Textual Criticism as elsewhere, than making general judgments 
on the basis of isolated phenomena. But such details may occasionally be 
of service to the investigator who is at home in the problems and has a 
general view of their connections. 


3 Above, pp. 61-169; cf. also GGA. 1896, pp. 761-769: and THLZ. 
xxi. (1896), pp. 609-615, and the other papers cited above, p. 84. 


4 Altertiimer von Pergamon herausgegeben im Auftrage des Kéniglich 
Preussischen Ministers der geistlichen, Unterrichts- wnd Medicinal-Angelegen- 
heiten, Band viii. ; Die Inschriften von Pergamon unter Mitwirkung von Ernst 
Fabricius wnd Carl Schuchhardt herausgegeben von Max Frinkel, (1) Bis zum 
Ende der Konigszeit, Berlin, 1890, (2) Rémische Zeit.—Inschriften auf Thon, 
Berlin, 1895 [subsequently cited as Perg. or Frankel]. 

> Inscriptiones Graecae insularum Maris Aegaei consilio et auctoritate 
Academiae Litterarum Regiae Borussicae editae. Fasciculus primus : Inscrip- 
tiones Graecae insularum Rhodi Chalces Carpathi cum Saro Casi . . . edidit 
Fridericus Hiller de Gaertringen, Berolini, 1895 [subsequently cited as IMAe.}, 
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2. Issues of Papyri: the Berlin Egyptian Documents, 
vol. i. and vol. ii., parts 1-9;1 also the Papyri of the Arch- 
duke Rainer, vol. i.? 

In reading these the author had in view chiefly the 
lexical element, but he would expressly state that a re- 
perusal having regard to the orthographical and morpho- 
logical features would assuredly repay itself. He desiderates, 
in general, a very strict scrutiny of his own selections. It is 
only the most important lexical features that are given here, 
The author, not having in Herborn the necessary materials 
for the investigation of the LXX at his disposal, had, very 
reluctantly, to leave it almost entirely out of consideration. 
But he has reason for believing that the Berlin and Vienna 
Papyri in particular, in spite of their comparative lateness, 
will yet yield considerable contributions towards the lexicon 
of the LXX, and that the same holds good especially of 
the Inscriptions of Pergamus in connection with the Books 
of Maccabees. 

It may be said that the two groups of authorities have 
been arbitrarily associated together here. But that is not 
altogether the case. They represent linguistic remains from 
Asia Minor® and Egypt, that is to say, from the regions 
which, above all cthers, come into consideration in connec- 
tion with Greek Christianity. And, doubtless, the greater 
part of the materials they yield will not be merely local, or 
confined only to the districts in question. 

The gains from the Papyri are of much wider extent 
than those from the Inscriptions. The reason is obvious. 
We might almost say that this difference is determined by 
the disparity of the respective materials on which the writing 


1 Aegyptische Urkunden aus den Koniglichen Museen 2u Berlin heraus- 
gegeben von der Generalverwaltung: Griechische Urkunden. Erster Band, 
Berlin, [completed] 1895 ; Zweiter Band, Heft 1-9, Berlin, 1894 ff. [subse- 
quently cited as BU.). 

2 Corpus Papyrorum Raineri Archiducis Austriae, vol. i. Griechische 
Texte herausgegeben von Carl Wessely, 1. Band: Rechtsurkunden unter Mit- 
wirkung von Ludwig Mitteis, Vienna, 1895 [subsequently cited as PHR.]. 

3 We need only think of the importance of Pergamus for the earlier 
period of Christianity. 
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was made. Papyrus is accommodating and is available for 
private purposes; stone is unyielding, and stands open to 
every eye in the market-place, in the temple, or beside the 
tomb. The Inscriptions, particularly the more lengthy and 
the official ones, often approximate in style to the literary 
language, and are thus readily liable to affectation and 
mannerism ; what the papyrus leaves contain is much less 
affected, proceeding, as it does, from the thousand require- 
ments and circumstances of the daily life of unimportant 
people. If the legal documents among the Papyri show 
a certain fixed mode of speech, marked by the formal- 
ism of the office, yet the many letter-writers, male and 
female, express themselves all the more unconstrainedly. 
This holds good, in particular, in regard to all that is, re- 
latively speaking, matter of form. But also in regard to the 
vocabulary, the Inscriptions afford materials which well repay 
the labour spent on them. What will yet be yielded by the 
comprehensive collections of Inscriptions, which have not 
yet been read by the author in their continuity, may be 
surmised from the incidental discoveries to which he has 
been guided by the citations given by Frankel. What 
might we not learn, ¢eg., from the one inscription of 
Xanthus the Lycian! 

Would that the numerous memorials of antiquity which 
our age has restored to us, and which have been already 
so successfully turned to account in other branches of 
science, were also explored, in ever-increasing degree, in 
the interest of the philologico-historical investigation of the 
Greek Bible! Here is a great opportunity for the ascertain- 
ment of facts ! 


1 See below, sub Kadapt(w, BidCouar, iAdok oma. 


I, 
NOTES ON THE ORTHOGRAPHY. 


The orthographical problems of the New Testament 
writings are complicated in the extreme. But, at all events, 
one thing is certain, viz., that it is a delusion to search for 
a ‘‘New Testament” orthography—if that is understood 
to signify the spelling originally employed by the writers. 
In that respect one can, at most, attain to conjectures 
regarding some particular author: ‘‘ the” New Testament 
cannot really be a subject of investigation.' The present 
writer would here emphasise the fact that — notwith- 
standing all other differences—he finds himself, in this 
matter, in happy agreement with Cremer, who has overtly 
opposed the notion that an identical orthography may, 
without further consideration, be forced upon, e.g., Luke, 
Paul and the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews.? The 
first aim of the investigation should perhaps be this :—to 
establish what forms of spelling were possible in the imperial 
period in Asia Minor, Egypt, etc. We need not, of course, 
pay any attention to manifest errors in writing. The fol- 
lowing observed facts are intended to yield materials for this 
purpose. 


1. VARIATION OF VOWELS. 


(a) The feminine termination -ia for -eia® That in 
2 Cor. 104 crpatias (= orparetas), and not otparias, is 


1 See above, p. 81. W. Schmid makes some pertinent remarks in 
GGA. 1895, p. 36 £. 

2 Cremer’, p. xiii. (Preface to the 4th edition). 

3 Winer-Schmiedel, § 5, 18 c (p. 44); Blass, Grammatik, p. 9 [Eng. 
Trans., p. 8]. 
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intended, should no longer be contested. It is really super- 
fluous to collect proofs of the fact that otpareta could also 
be written otpatia. Nevertheless, the mode of spelling the 
word in the Fayyiim Papyri should be noted. In these 
there is frequent mention of campaigns, the documents 
having not seldom to do with the concerns of soldiers either 
in service or retired. otpateia is given by PER. 1.3 (83-84 
A.D.), BU. 1401.23 (ca. 100 A.D.) 5814.15 (183 A.D.), 25615 
(reign of Antoninus Pius), 18015 (172 a.D.), 592, i.6 (Qnd 
cent. A.D.), 62514 (2nd-3rd cent. A.D.); otpatia by 195 39 
(161 a.p.), 448 [= 161] (Qnd half of 2nd cent. a.p.), 614 20 
(217 a.pD.). Also in 61823 (reign of Antoninus Pius), where 
Viereck has otparcais, the author would prefer the accentu- 
ation oTpatiats. 


(b) Interchange of a and «. Of éyyapeto (Matt. 5“ 
8, Mark 157! 8*B*) for dyyapevo,' Tischendorf says in con- 
nection with the latter passage, “‘ quam formam in usu fuisse 
haud incredibile est, hinc nec aliena a textu’’. A papyrus of 
cent. 4 shows also the spelling with ¢, in the substantive: 
BU. 21, iii.16 (locality uncertain, 340 a.D.) évyapias. 

Aedparia, 2 Tim. 4% C and others (A., Aepwaria) for 
Aadparia,® according to Winer-Schmiedel, § 5, 20 ¢ (p. 50), 
is ‘probably Alexandrian, but perhaps also the original 
form”. BU. 937 (Fayyfim, 2-3 cent. A.D.) gives e in 
Sedpatexn; on the other hand, PHR. xxi.i6 (Fayyim, 
230 A.D.) has dadpartvxy. We should hardly postulate an 
‘‘ Alexandrian ” spelling. 


(c) The contraction of ser = ti to « long® in the (New 
Testament) cases tamwefov and ety, occurs algo in the 


} Winer-Schmiedel, § 5, 20 ¢ (p. 50); Blass, Grammatik, p. 21 [Eng. 
Trans., p. 20 f.]. : 

*« Delm. as well as Dalm. occurs also in Latin” (Blass, Gramm., 
p. 21. [Hng. Trans., p. 21.] P. Jiirges has called the author’s attention 
also to the excursus CJL. iii. 1, p. 280. 


4 Winer-Schmiedel, § 5, 23 b (p. 53 £.); Blass, Gramm., p. 23 [Eng. 
Trans., p. 23]. 
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Papyri. “The author met with tapzefov only once, BU. 1065 
(Fayyfim, 199 A.D.) ; everywhere else! tayetov: PER. 113.30 
(83-84 a.D.), BU. 75 ii. 12 (Qnd cent. A.D.), 15 ii. 16 (197 A.D. ?), 
1566 (201 A.D.) 7i.s (247 A.D.), 8 li.s0 (248 a.D.), 968 (2nd 
half of 3rd cent. a.D.). Ilety occurs in BU. 34 ii. 7. 17.22. 23, 
iil. 2, iv. 3.10 (place and date ?), wiv ibid. iv.25% and once more 
BU. 5516 (Fayytiim, Arabian period). 


2. VARIATION OF CONSONANTS. 


(a) Duplication. The materials with regard to dppaBov 
given in Winer-Schmiedel, § 5, 26 c (p. 56 f.) may be supple- 
mented: the author found appaBwr only in BU. 2406 (Fay- 
yim, 167-168 A.D.) ;* apaBev, on the other hand, in BU. 446 
[= 80]s.17.18 (reign of Marcus Aurelius, a fairly well written 
contract), (in line 2s of the same document, in the imperfect 
signature of one of the contracting parties, we find d\aBov), 
601 1 (Fayyim, 2nd cent. a.D., a badly written private letter), 
PER. xix. 9.16. 21.24 (Fayyim, 330 a.D. a well written record 
of a legal action). The assertion of Westcott and Hort (in 
view of their usual precision a suspicious one), that dpaBev 
is a purely ‘“‘ Western” reading, is hardly tenable. The 
author, moreover, would question the scientific procedure of 
Winer-Schmiedel’s assertion that the spelling dppaBdy is 
‘“‘ established’ by the Hebrew origin of the word.* It 
would be established only if we were forced to pre- 
suppose a correct etymological judgment in all who used 
the word.’ But we cannot say by what considerations they 


1 All the Papyri cited here are from the Fayyim. 

2. Krebs, the editor of this document, erroneously remarks on p. 46: 
“ety = mlvew”’. In connection with this and with other details W. Schmid, 
GGA. 1895, pp. 26-47, has already called attention to the Papyri. 

3 This passage is also referred to by Blass, Gramm.,p.11. [Hng. Trans., 
p. 10, note 4.] 

4 Blass similarly asserts, Gramm., p. 11 [Eng. Trans., p. 10], that the 
duplication is ‘‘ established ” in the Semitic form. 


5 The matter is still more evident in proper names. For example, 
*Apédas, as the name of Nabatean kings, is undoubtedly ‘ established ” 
by etymological considerations; on the other hand, the Inscriptions and 
other ancient evidence, so far as the author knows, all give ’Apéras, and thus 
*Apéra in 2 Cor. 11° may be considered “ established ” without the slightest 
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were influenced in orthographical matters. It can no longer 
be questioned that the spelling dpaBev was very common. 
Who knows whether some one or other did not associate 
the non-Greek word with the Arabs?! A popular tradition of 
this kind might, in the particular case, invalidate the ety- 
mological considerations advanced by us from the standpoint 
of our present knowledge, and so induce us to uphold an 
etymologically false spelling as ‘‘ established ”’. 

yévynua and yévnua. The spelling with a single v 
and, consequently, the derivation from yiveoOa: have been 
already established by the Ptolemaic Papyri It is con- 
firmed by the following passages from Fayyim Papyri of the 
first four Christian centuries, all of which have to do with 
Jruits of the field :* BU. 19713 (17 A.D.), 1713 (156 A.D.), 495 
179 A.D.), 1889 (186 a.D.), 817 (189 A.D.), 67s (199 «D.), 61 
f.s (200 A.D.), 5296 and 3367 (216 a.D.), 645 (217 A.D.), 8 i.as 
(middle of 38rd cent. a.D.), 4116 (814 a.D.); of. also yevnuato- 
ypadetv in BU. 28219 (after 175 A.D.). 

A fluctuation in the orthography of those forms of 
yevvaw and yivoyas which are identical except for the v (v) 
has often been remarked ;* thus, yevnOévra, undoubtedly 
from yevvde, occurs also in the Papyri: BU. 110 u (Fayyim, 
188-189 A.D.) and 2816 (Fayyim, 183 a.p.). Both documents 
are official birth-notices. On the other hand, the “correct ”’ 
yevnOeis is thrice found in vol. i. of the Berlin Papyri. 
The uncertainty of the orthography® is well indicated in 


misgiving. It is exceedingly probable (according to the excellent conjecture 
of Schiirer, Gesch. d. jild. Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi, i., Leipzig, 1890, 
p. 619 (Eng. Trans., i., ii-, p. 359]) that this spelling was influenced by the 
desire to Hellenise the barbaric name by assimilation to &peth.—Moreover, 
also Blass, Gramm., p. 11 [Eng. Trans., p. 11], takes this view in regard to 
"Iwayns. 

‘Cf. the case of édraBdv for d&paBéy, as above, with the well-known 
dAaBdpxns for d&paBdpyns. 

® Above, p. 109 £.; cf. Blass, Gramm., p. 11 [Eng. Trans., p. 11}. 

’ The author has not found the spelling with yy anywhere in the Papyri. 

4 Winer-Schmiedel, § 5, 26 a (p. 56). 

5 The problem of orthography became later a point of controversy in 
the History of Dogma; cf. A. Harnack, Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte, ii. * , 
Freiburg and Leipzig, 1894, p. 191 £. [Eng. Trans., iv., p. 12 ff.) 
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BU. 111° (Fayyfim, 1388-139 a.p.), where linea has ém- 


yevvnoews ; liners, émuyernoews. 


(b) Interchange of consonants. Smupva, Zuvpva. Perg. 
208 s. 1.17 (pre-Christian) Yuvpva, IMAe. 1481 (Rhodes, date ?) 
Spuvpvaios, 468 (Rhodes, date?) Suvpvaios. On the other 
hand, Perg. 1274 (2nd cent. B.c., of. Frankel, p. 482) Zuup- 
vaios, BU. 1u (Fayyim, 3rd cent. A.D.) pupov Kal Gudpyns.? 

omupts, spupis. The Ptolemaic Papyri have both 
spellings ;* the author found the diminutive twice in the 
later Papyri from the Fayyfm, and, indeed, with the vulgar 
aspiration : opupidvov PER. xlvii. 5 (2nd-3rd cent. A.D.) and (a 
vulgar abbreviation)* ogupirw, BU. 247346. (2nd-3rd 
cent. A.D.). 


1 Cf. Winer-Schmiedel, § 5, 27 d (p. 59); Blass, Gramm., p.10, [Eng. 
Trans., p. 10.) 
2 Of, also BU. 696 (Fayyfim, 120 a.D.) voul(uaros. 3 Above, p. 158. 


4Hixamples of this abbreviation from the Inscriptions are given by 
Frankel, p. 341. 


fi. 
NOTES ON THE MORPHOLOGY. 


The New Testament references are again very seldom 
given in the following; they can easily be found in the cited 
passages of the Grammars. 


1. DECLENSION. 


(a) ovetpas was not found by the author in the Papyri: 
they seem always to have omwetpns:1 BU. 732 (Fayyim, 
135 AD.), 1862 (Fayytim, 135 a.p.), 14210 (159 a.D.), 447 
[= 26]12 (Fayyim, 175 a.p.), 2413 (Hayydim, 177 a.p.). The 
materials from the Inscriptions of Italy and Asia Minor 
which Frankel adduces in connection with omeipa = Thiasos, 
also exhibit 7 in the genitive and dative. 


(b) The Genitive juéocovs? is found in PER. xii.6 
(93 A.D.), BU. 828 ii.e2 (188-189 a.D.), PHR. cxceviil. 17 ete. 
(189 a.D.), BU. 781 (148-149 a.D.), 2236s. (210-211 a.p.), 
PER. clxxvi.is (225 a.D.); all these Papyri are from the 
Fayyim. A form noteworthy on account of the genitive 
tod jpioov in the LXX,? occurs in BU. 1834 (Fayytim, 85 
A.D.), viz., Autoov wépos. This may be a clerical error (line 
2 has the correct fico [oc = v] pépos), but it is more 
probable that here also we have a vulgar form #ucc0¢5 which 
was common in Hgypt. 


1 Winer-Schmiedel, § 8, 1 (p. 80 f.); Blass, Gramm., p. 25 [Eng. Trans., 
p. 25], gives other examples from the Papyri. 


2 Winer-Schmiedel, § 9, 6 (p. 87); Blass, Gramm., p. 27 [Eng. Trans., 
p. 27]. 


2 Winer-Schmiedel, § 9, 6 (p. 87), note 4; here we already find the 
Papyrus, Notices, xviii. 2, 280 (154 a.p.), cited in reference to the form. 
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(c) 6¥0.1 The following forms in the Fayyim Papyri 
are worthy of notice:? dvm BU. 2084 (158-159 a.p.), Sveav 
BU. 2822 (after 175 a.D.), dveiv BU. 2565 (reign of Anto- 
ninus Pius), dvo¢é BU. 1978 (17 A.D.) PER. ccxlii.10 (40 A.D.), 
i.7 (83-84 A.D.), BU. 5886 (100 a.p.), 866 (155 A.D.), 1667 
(157 A.D.), 28210 (after 175 A.D.), 326ii.7 (189 a.D.), 30319 
(586 A.D.). 


2. PROPER NAMES. 


Abraham is Graecised "ABpapos (as in Josephus) in BU. 
5851.3 (Fayyim, after 212 a.p.) laaBas ’ABpdpov; on the 
other hand, in Fayyfim documents of the Christian period, 
"ABpaduos 3957 (599-600 a.D.), 40113 (618 A.D.), 367 sete. 
(Arabian period); not Graecised, "ABpadu 103, verso1 
(6th-7th cent. A.D.). 

"Axvras. Clavis*, p. 16, simply gives ’Axvdov as the 
genitive for the N. T., although a genitive does not occur 
in it. The Fayyfm Papyri yield both “Ax’rov BU. 4846 
(201-202 a.p.) and ’AcvAa 7121 (189 A.D.).—The name of 
the veteran C. Longinus Aquila, which occurs in the last- 
mentioned document, is written “Axcvdas in 326 ii.19 (end 
of the 2nd cent. A.D.) and ’AxvdAXas in the fragment of a 
duplicate of the same document which is there cited; this 
doubling of the % is not unknown also in New Testament 
manuscripts.’ 

’"Avtima[tpo]s. It is not wholly without interest 
that the name of an inhabitant of Pergamus, which occurs 
in Rev. 27%, is still found in Pergamus in the beginning of 
the 8rd cent, A.D.: Perg. 5242 (not older than the time of 
Caracalla?) [A] vrumatpov. 

BapvaBds. On p. 810 below the author expresses 
the conjecture that the name Barnabas* arose from the 


1 Winer-Schmiedel, § 9, 11 (p. 90). 

2 Exhaustiveness is not guaranteed: it was only lately that the author 
directed his attention to the point. In particular, he has no general idea as 
to the usage of the common forms in the Papyri. 

3 Of. Tischendorf on Rom. 16 and Acts 187. 

4 Cf. A. Meyer, Jesw Muttersprache, Freiburg and Leipzig, 1896, p. 47 £, 
and EH. Nestle, Philologica sacra, Berlin, 1896, p. 19 f. 
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Graecising of the Semitic BapveBods! or BapvaBods, which 
could readily happen by the alteration of the Semitic 
termination -ods into -ds.2 The termination -G> was in 
general a very popular one in the Graecising of Semitic 
proper names: of this there occur numerous biblical ex- 
amples. An example somewhat out of the way, but in itself 
worthy of notice, may be noted here. Probably the oldest 
of the Inscriptions found at Pergamus is the dedicatory 
Inscription Perg. 1, Ilaptapas ’A@nvaint, which, from the 
character of the writing, is to be assigned to the 4th cent. 
A.D. ‘‘The Greek dedicatory Inscription is preceded by two 
lines, the script of which I am unable to determine; but 
there is no doubt that they contain the dedication in the 
language of the dedicator, whose name marks him as a 
foreigner. The foreign script runs from right to left, since, 
assuming this direction, we can recognise without difficulty 
the name of the dedicator with its initial B, as the beginning 
of the second line” (Frankel, p. 1, ad loc.). There is no 
mention here of a fact which could certainly not remain 
unnoticed, viz., that the ‘‘foreign”’ script, at least at the 
beginning (i.e., at the right) of the second line, is plainly 
Greek with the letters reversed: Greek letters undoubtedly 
occur also in other parts of the mutilated text. One may 
assume that the Semitic (?) text is given in Greek “ reverse- 


1The reference from the Inscriptions for this name which is given 
below belongs to the 8rd or 4th century a.p. P. Jensen has called the 
author’s attention to a much older passage. In the Aramaic Inscription of 
Palmyra No. 73, of the year 114 B.c. (in M. de Vogiié’s Syrie Centrale, In- 
scriptions Sémitiques . . ., Paris, 1868, p. 53) mention is made of a Barnebo 


(axa): 

* Blass, THLZ. xx. (1895), p. 488, holds this supposition to be absolutely 
impossible. According to A. Hilgenfeld, Berl. Philol. Wochenschr., 1896, p. 
650, it deserves consideration, but also requires to be tested. The author 
stands by his hypothesis quite confidently—the more so as Blass has not 
mentioned his counter-reasons. He has been informed by several well- 
known Semitists that they accept it; ef. most recently, G. Dalman, Die 
Worte Jesu, vol. i., Leipzig, 1898, p. 32.—From the genitive Bapya, CIG. 
4477 (Larissa in Syria, ca. 200 A.D.) we may most likely infer a nominative 
Bapyas. The author does not venture to decide whether this might be a pet 
form of Bapyaas (cf. Heinrici, Meyer, v®. [1896], p. 525). 
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script” (Spiegelschrift) in the first two lines. The stone- 
cutter who, as Frankel also thinks, was perhaps the dedi- 
cator himself, had, on this view, the Semitic (?) text before 
him, transcribed it letter by letter into Greek, and, more- 
over, lighted upon the original idea of one by one revers- 
ing the Greek letters (now standing in Semitic order). It 
is, of course, possible that this hypothesis is fundamentally 
wrong. It is certain, however, that the Greek name 
IIaprapas occurs in the “foreign” text in the doubly- 
divergent form Baptapa. The letter which follows Baprapa 
cannot be a sigma; the non-Greek form is Baprapa,—by 
all analogies a personal name formed with 72 son. The 
author does not venture to make any assertion with regard 
to the second constituent -tapa;! he has not met with the 
name elsewhere. By the addition of a > the name has been 
Graecised, Baptapds or according to the carver, Ilaprapdas.? 

Aopxads. The examples* in connection with Acts 
9 6. 3 may be supplemented by IMAe. 569 (Rhodes, date ?). 

*Icax. The spelling Icax (for Icaax), in Cod. 3g,1n both 
of D, often implied in the old Latin versions, and probably 
also underlying the Graecised "Icaxos of Josephus, is found 
in PER. xliv.o (Fayyim, 3rd-4th cent., A.D.), in which an 
Apidos “Ioax is mentioned; often also in the Fayyim 
documents of the Christian period: BU. 3055 (556 a.D.), 3037 
(586 A.D.), 476 and 1735 (6th-7th cent. A.D.) 


3. VERB. 


(a) Augment. jvotiynv* (Mark 7*, Acts 12”, Rev. 11%, 
155): BU. 326 ii.1 (Fayyim, 194 a.D.) jvuyn [v = 01], said 
of a will.° 


LAram. VS)? t.¢., som of the palace? Or son of Therach, Terah 
(LXX @appaand @apa, but, asa place-name, with + for [\, Numb. 337’! Tapaé) ? ? 

2 The author does not know of any other examples of m for 3. The 
accentuation -ds should probably be preferred to the Maprdpas given by 
Frinkel. 

8 Of. Wendt, Meyer, iii. 6/7 (1888), p. 235. 

4 Winer-Schmiedel, § 12,.7 (p. 103). 

5 For the reading see ibid., Supplement, p. 359, 
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(b) Conjugation. rérevya? is fairly well authenticated in 
Heb. 8°; cf. BU. 8826 (Fayytiim, 2nd-3rd cent. A.D.) é7e- 
Terevyotas, unnecessarily altered by the editor to émvrerv- 
xoTas. 

HEa* (Luke 138%, 2 Pet. 25, Acts 1477 D): BU. 60715 
(Fayyim, 163 A.D.) carhéav. 

érecwa® (Acts 67, Luke 5% D, Mark 12” yy, always 
in the compound xatédeua) also occurs in the following 
Fayytim Papyri: BU. 18819 (85 A.D.) Kataneiry, 17610 (reign 
of Hadrian) caranetpat, 867.13 (155 A.D.) Katareirn,* 467 6 
(no note of place, ca. 177 A.D.) Kataneivas, 16413 (2nd-3rd 
cent. A.D.) KataXreipar. The same compound is found also 
in the passages Clem. 2 Cor. 51,101, and Herm. Similit. 8, 
3° cited by Blass, also in LXX 1 Chron. 28°, and CIG. 
4137s: (Montalub in Galatia, date?); 40636: (Ancyra, 
date?) has évcardd\upe. It is possible that the use of the 
form is confined to this compound. 

npmaynv® (2 Cor. 12%*) occurs also in the fragment 
of a document® which relates to the Jewish war of Trajan, 
BU. 34112 (Fayyim, 2nd cent. a.D.). On p. 359 of vol. i. 
of that collection, ypmrdyncav is given as the corrected 
reading of this. 


The attaching of Ist aorist terminations to the 2nd 
aorist” is of course very frequent in the Papyri. The author 
has noted the following :— 


1 Winer-Schmiedel, § 18, 2, Note 2 (p. 104); Blass, Gramm., p. 57. [Hng, 
Trans., p. 57.] 

* Winer-Schmiedel, § 13, 10 (p. 109); Blass, Gramm., p. 42. [Eng. 
Trans., p. 43.] 

* Winer-Schmiedel, § 18, 10 (p. 109); Blass, Gramm., p. 48. [Eng. 
Trans., p. 43.] 

“ The Editor, P. Viereck, makes the unnecessary observation, “1. [read] 
KataAlan”’. 

5 Winer-Schmiedel, § 18, 10 (p. 110); Blass, Gramm., p. 43. (Eng. 
Trans., p. 43.] 

8 Cf. above, p. 68. 

* Winer-Schmiedel, § 18, 13 (p. 111 f.); Blass, Gramm., p. 44 f. [Eng, 
Trans., p. 45 f.] 
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éyevdunv: PER. i. % (Fayyim, 83-84 A.D.) yevduevos 
along with the frequent yevowevos, BU. 4647 (182-133 a.p.) 
yevapeva together with yevouévy[y] in line 1, 8001 (Fayyim, 
148 A.D.) mapayevdpevos, 3014 (Fayytim, 157 A.D.) yevapevou, 
115 iia (Fayyfim, 189 4a.D.) yevapévois, 4905 (Fayyim, 2nd 
cent. A.D.) yevawévn, 531 li.iy (Fayyim, 2nd cent. A.D.) 
tal playevduevos, 21 ii.2 (840 A.D.) yevapévov, 32 (Fayytim. 
605 A.D.) yevapévov. 

mrX0a: BU. 5380u (1st cent. A.D.) 7A0as, 726 (191 A.D.) 
érprOar, 51513 (193 A.D.) érelelonrdOav, 1465 (Qnd-8rd cent. 
A.D.) érAOav, 1031 (6th-7th cent. A.D.) 7APav; all these 
Papyri come from the Fayyfim. 

éoya (Acts 7° D, cuvécyay): BU. 4518 (1st-2nd cent. 
A.D.) érxapev. 

éxaBa: BU. 5622 (Fayytim, beginning of 2nd cent. 
A.D.) é&éXaBa, 4239 (2nd cent. A.D.) é\aBa, 2611s and 449s 
(both from the Fayyfim, 2nd-3rd cent. A.D.) éiaBa. 


The use of the terminations -a, -as in the imperfect: is 
shown in BU. 5959 (Fayytim, 70-80 a.D.) é@deyas, 5155 
(Fayyim, 193 A.D.) odeirapev, 1578 (Fayyaim, 2nd-3rd cent. 
A.D.) éBaortafav. We might add 44s (Fayyim, 102 a.p.) 
édidate: the augment is wanting, as in BU. 28112 
(Fayytim, reign of Trajan) d¢[c]rev, and 340u (Fayytim, 
148-149 A.D.) dpurev. 


The termination -cav for -v in the 8rd plural® is attested 
by BU. 369 (Fayyim, 2nd-8rd cent. A.D.) ém7Oocay, and (in 
a contracted verb) 2514 (Fayyfim, 81 A.D.) rpoeylap)otcar ; 
also in the document by the same hand 1836 (Fayyaim, 85 
A.D.) mpoeyapodcay ;* the last two examples occur in the 
phrase ca0as kal mpoeyapodcav, most likely a formula in 
marriage-contracts. 


1 Winer-Schmiedel, § 13, 18 (p. 112); Blass, Gramm., p. 45. [Eng, 
Trans., p. 46.] 

2 Most likely an assimilation to dpedor. 

3 Winer-Schmiedel, § 13, 14 (p. 112 f.); Biass, Gramm., p. 45 f. [Hng, 
Trans., p. 46.] 

4 The editors accentuate mpoeyduovour, 
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The termination -av for -ace im the 3rd plural perfect? 
occurs in BU. 59719 (Fayytim, 75 A.D.) yéyovay (Rom. 167 
ny AB, Rev. 21° y9° A) and 3281.6 (Fayyim, 138-139 a.D.) 
peTemruyéeypapav.” 

The termination -es for -as in the 2nd singular perfect and 
aorist® is found with remarkable frequency in the badly- 
written private letter BU. 261 (Fayyfim, 2nd-3rd cent. 
A.D.?): line 4 déSwxes, 17 Hpnyes (= elpnees), 23 od oldes, 241. 
éypawves : the last form occurs also in the private letter 38 14 
(Fayytim 1st cent. A.D.). 

Sid@pye:* The Papyri yield a number of examples of 
Sido (d48@?) for did@uc—all from the Fayyim. In BU. 
261 2 (2nd-3rd cent. A.D. ?, badly written) is found ovédéy eyo 
SiSm (8080 ?),° 97 21 (201-202 A.D.) éridida,® 3819 (1st cent. 
A.D.) dé6c as 8rd sing. pres. (=dider).— 816 (= 680) is indi- 
cated by 8622 (155 A.D.) dsd0dvT0s, and already by 4415 (102 
A.D.) avdidodvTa™ (but in line 14 d:d0vTa). 

TttOnpt. According to Winer-Schmiedel, § 14, note 11 
(p: 121) there appear to be no indubitable derivations from 
a verb Té@. But the well-written Papyrus BU. 326 i.16 


? Winer-Schmiedel, § 18, 15 (p. 118); Blass, Gramm., p. 45. [Eng. 
Trans., p. 46.] 


* Conversely, -aou for -av in BU. 2755 (Fayyfm, 215 a.p.) éwfaeact. 


* Winer-Schmiedel, § 13, 16 (p. 113 f.); Blass, Gramm., p. 46. [Eng. 
Trans., p. 46.] 


4 Winer-Schmiedel, § 14, 11 ff. (p. 121 f.); Blass, Gramm., p. 48 £. [Eng 
Trans., p. 49 f.] Neither writer takes notice of 1 Cor. 73 A amodidérw. 


°It is true that line 2 has wh 3:5: adrh (cf. Supplement, p. 358). The 
editor, F, Krebs, accentuates 6/51, and explains thus: “J. [read] d/3e. = df8wor’, 
The present writer considers this impossible: 8/5: (= dfS5e) is rather an im- 
perative of dieu, formed in accordance with ride. Similarly BU. 6026 
Fayytim, 2nd cent. A.D.) eed. (=édide) on the analogy of érfée. Other 
assimilations to the formation of ri@mu: in the Fayyfm Papyri are: 360s 
(108-109 a.p.) the imperative wapd5ere, and 1593 (216 a.D.) e&éSero; the latter 
form already in PER, cexxii.1s (2nd cent. a.D.). 


° émd{5w could also be an abbreviation of émid{8«ms, specially as it occurs 
in a common formula. Hence the editor, U. Wilcken, writes em155@(1). 


* Apocope of the preposition, like BU. 867 (Fayyfim, 155 A.D.) Kadely ; 
in contrast with line 12 of the same Papyrus caradelyn (not, however cases 
BU. 3929 which has been corrected, in accordance with a more race readin 
p. 354, to dwodéew). Cf. Winer-Schmiedel, § 5, 22 « note 47 (p. 53). ° 
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(Fayyim, 189 a.p.) yields rapaxatati¥owat.—r 10 @ (=710éw) 
is indicated by BU. 3501s (Fayyfim, reign of Trajan) tzo- 
tiWovca, which, however, perhaps depends in this place 
merely on euphony; it stands in the following connection : 
évoikooopmovea Kal émicKevalovea Kal ToXovea* Kal w7roTi- 
Godca Kal érépows petadid0dca. 

dvvopac' is often attested in the Fayyim Papyni: 
BU. 24610 (2nd-8rd cent. A.D.), 388 ii. 8 (2nd-8rd cent. A.D.), 
1595 (216 A.D.) duvdpevos,—also 61420 (217 A.D.). In 348s 
(156 A.D.) there occurs ws av dvvot, which must certainly be 
8rd singular; this would involve a dvvw.? 


1 Winer-Schmiedel, § 14, 17 (p. 123); Blass, Gramm., p. 48. [Hnug. 
Trans., p. 49. ] 

2 The particular sentence (from a private letter) is not quite clear to the 
author, but he considers it impossible that the form could be derived from 
the well-known Sivw. FF. Krebs also places dSvvo: in connection with divaucu 
in his index. 
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Lid, 
NOTES ON THE VOCABULARY AND THE SYNTAX. 


1. So-cALLED HEBRAISMS. 


avactpéhopat and avactpody. 


Quite a multitude of examples, all of the Roman period 
(after 133 B.c.), of the moral signification of the verb,1 which 
is not to be explained as a Hebraism, and to which attention 
was called above, p. 88, are yielded by the since-published 
second volume of the Inscriptions of Pergamus. Putting 
aside Perg. 25230, where the word is got only by a violent 
restoration, the author would refer to 4595 caras kal évdcEws 
avactpadhvat (cf. Heb. 13 cares avactpédper Oar, James 3%, 
1 Pet. 2% Kar) avactpody), 4704 [év waco] aveo[tpap|uévov 
akiws [THs moAews] and 49658. [alvactpehouévny Karas Kal 
evoeBOs Kal aklws Tihs modews (cf. the Pauline zepizareiv 
afiws c. gen.); also 545 dvactpadév[ta]. IMAe. 10337¢. 
(Carpathus, 2nd cent. B.c.?) gidodoEws avélo]rpan[ta:] may 
be still older than any of these. Frankel, p. 16, cites further 
CIG. 1770 (letter of Flaminin) of ov« amd tod Bedtictov 
el@OoTes avactpépec Oa? 

For dvactpodgy, in the ethical sense, IMAe. 10326 (Car- 
pathos, 2nd cent. B.c.) should be noted. 


? 
els. 
: F 
The use of eds for expressing the purpose of donations, 


collections or other expenditure (discussed above, p. 117f.), 


+ It is significant that Thayer should note this usage in Xenophon (An, 
2, 5, 14) and Polybius (1, 9,7; 74,18; 86, 5, etc.), while Clavis? does not. 
' 2 P. Wendland, Dewtscie Litteraturzeitwng, 1895, col. 902, refers further 
to Schenkl’s Index to Epictetus, and fo Viereck, Sermo graecus, p. 75. 
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which is not to be interpreted as a Hebraism, is confirmed 
also by the later Papyri. For example, in the very compre- 
hensive account BU. 34 (date and place uncertain), the 
separate items of expenditure are very often introduced by 
eis. Tas eis TOV Mdpava ... . oixovouias, PER. i.u (Fayytim, 
83-84 A.D.) is correctly translated by the editor as the en- 
dorsement of Maron’s account; cf. PER. xvii. 11. (Fayytim, 
124 A.D.) els GdXov Tid ypddewv SiaOyKnv, to draw up a will in 
favour of any other person. Leaving aside the New Testa- 
ment passages, we find this e’s elsewhere as well ; the usage is 
therefore no mere Egyptian idiom. Thus, in a list of donors 
to a religious collection, Perg. 554 (after 105 a.p.), the purpose 
of the various items of expenditure is expressed by eis, ¢.9., 
line 10, ei¢ TavpoBorvov. The abrupt eés in the expenses-list 
Perg. 553 K (reign of Trajan) may also be mentioned as an 
example. The author has found this eés in other Inscriptions 
as well. 


EpOTaw. 


Cremer ®, p. 415, says: ‘‘in New Testament Greek also 
HOGUESb I. Sa He OS — an application of the word. which 
manifestly arose through the influence of the Hebr. brew”. 
But, as against this, Winer-Linemann, p. 30, had already made 
reference to some profane passages,” which Clavis,? p. 175, 
appropriates and extends—though with the accompanying 
remark, ‘‘ ex imitatione hebr. NW, significatu ap. profanos 
rarissimo’’. The author has already expressed his disagree- 
ment with the limitation of this really vulgar-Greek usage 
to the Bible? The Fayyim Papyri yield new material : 
épwtav request occurs in BU. 509 (115 a.D.), 42311 (2nd cent. 
A.D.), 4172, (Qnd-3rd cent. A.D.), 62415 (reign of Diocletian). 


1 Frankel, p. 353. 

2 Winer-Schmiedel, § 4, 2 a (p. 27), counts this usage among the ‘“‘im- 
perfect” Hebraisms. It would be better to abolish this term from Winer’s 
Grammar. 

3 Below, p. 290f., with a reference to the examples of Wilamowitz-Moel- 
lendorff in Guil. Schmidt, De Flavit Iosephi elocutione observationes criticae, 
Fleck. Jbb. Suppl. xx. (1894), p. 516. 
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To these should be added the adjuration-tablet of Adru- 
metum (probably belonging to the 2nd cent. A.D.), lines. 
(See p. 276.) 


x > / 
Ka0apos amo TLVos. 


The erroneous idea that this construction (Acts 20% and 
in Old Testament passages) is a Hebraism, has been long 
refuted not only by passages from late-Greek writers, but 
even by Demosthenes, 5978.1 That the error, in spite of all, 
is still prevalent is shown by Clavis®, p. 217, “ea hebr. add. ame 
TWos,... . ap. natiwos Graecos c. nudo gen.”’. It will there- 
fore do no harm to supplement the extra-biblical examples 
by the following passages from the Fayyfiim Papyri: BU. 
19714 (17 A.D.), 177 12 (46-47 a.D.), 112 (ca. 60 A.D.), 18425 
(72 A.D.), PER. 1.16 (83-84 A.D.), BU. 5366 (reign of Domitian), 
19319 (186 A.D.), 240 24 (167-168 A.D.), PHR. cexx.i0 (1st or 
Qnd cent. A.D.), BU. 9413 (289 a.D.). In all these passages, 
which are distributed over a period of nearly three hundred 
years, we find the formula free of a money-debt. To these 
there may be added a still older example in the Inscription 
of Pergamus 2557. (early Roman period), amo dé tadov Kat 
éxhop[as] . . . Kalapoi éotwoar. 


” 
OVOMa. 


1. This word occurs in Acts 1%, Rev. 34, 11%, with 
the meaning of person. Clavis*, p. 312, explains this usage 
ex imitatione hebr. NW. But the hypothesis of a Hebraism 
is unnecessary; the Papyri demonstrate the same usage, 
which, of course, sufficiently explains itself: BU. 1131 (143 
A.D.) éxdoT@ dvouaTe Tapa(yevouéevm), 26518 (Fayyim, 148 
A.D.) [éxdor@ ovo ate trapax[ec}rar,? 531 ii. 9: (Fayyim, 2nd 


1 The passage in Demosthenes had been cited by G. D. Kypke, Observa- 
tiones sacrae, Wratisl. 1755, ii., p. 109; after him by Winer for example (e.g., 
4[1836], p. 183, 7[1867], p. 185, and Blass, Gramm., p. 104 [Eing. Trans., p. 
106]. The author’s attention was called to Kypke by Wendt on Acts 2026 
(Meyer, iii. °/7 [1888], p. 444. The right view is advocated also by Cremer 3 
p. 489. 

' 2In regard to both of these passages, Professor Wilcken of Breslau 
observes, in a letter to the author, that dvoua is there used “ for the possessor 
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cent. A.D.) Ta mepiyevopeva™ evoixia mpos &xacTov dvoua 
TOV TpvyoOVvTWY ypapyrat*”, 388 i.16 (Fayytim, 2nd-8rd cent. 
A.D.) taBérArar Sv[o] edevOepwoewy Tod avTod dvopuatos S:a- 
opows xpovors (cf. il. 35 was [o]év ToD Evxaipov Sv[o] taBérrau 
érevOepias et[pi]o[Kov]rat ;). 

2. To the authorities for the formula eis 76 dvopa 
Twos, given on p. 146 ff. above, may be added BU. 2565 
(Fayytim, reign of Antoninus Pius) ta trdpyovt[a] eis dvopa 
dvetv *, that which belongs to the name (i.e., property or means) 
of the two; here the form is used in the same way as in the 
expression (belonging to Asia Minor) «rnwat@vns eis TO TOD 
Oeod dvopa, p. 147 above. For other examples see ThLZ. 
xxv. (1900), p. 73 f. The formula é’ ovduaros is similarly 
used in the Papyri—BU. 22615: (Fayyfim, 99 A.D.) mrdvtov 
TOV ém OVvOMATOS THS UNTPOS pov... Els adTOvs UmapyovTep ;1 
further, BU. 2319 (Fayyim, reign of Hadrian) should pos- 
sibly be restored thus: [ém’ dvd]uatos ths Ovyatpés cov.? 

3. On p. 147 above, the conjecture was made that the non- 
discovery hitherto of the phrase zroveiv te év TO dvdpari Twos in 
any extra-biblical source is to be attributed solely to chance. 
But the author has meanwhile met with it—not, indeed, in 
the construction with év, but in the very similar one with 
the dative alone. The oath of fealty to the Emperor Cali- 
gula taken by the inhabitants of Assos in Troas (Hphemeris 
epigraphica, v. [1884], p. 156, 37 A.D.) is signed by 5 mpec- 
Bevrai, after which group of names occur the concluding 


of the name, the person,” but that the translation name answers quite well. 
—The present writer would, with Luther, render the word by name in the 
New Testament passages also, so that the special character of the usage 
might not be obliterated. ; 

1 In Corpus Papyrorum Raineri, i.1, 270, note, L. Mitteis translates 
this passage: alles Vermégen meiner Mutter ist in seinem Besitz [all the pro- 
perty of my mother is in his possession]. 

2A different case is 15327 (Fayyfim, 152 A.D.) dmoypdbacba ev rH rar 
kaphrwv &moypaph .. . em dvduatos airéy. What we have here is the entering 
on the list of a camel wnder the name of its new owner. Still, that which is 
specified as éx’ dyéuaros of any one is, in point of fact, his property. One 
sees that here, as also in the above formule, there can be no thought of a 
new meaning of the word, but only of a realising of its pregnant fundamental 
meaning. 
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words : ofruves Kal tirép ths Tatov Kaicapos XeBactod Tep- 
pavixod owtnpias evEdwevor Atl Karitorio” &voav TO THs 
modews ovopatt. Here we have most likely the same usage 
as in James 5” A éAdAnoay TO dvomati Kupiov;! and the 
hypothesis of Cremer 8, p. 712, viz., that “it was Christianity 
which first introduced the use of the phrase ‘in the name of, 
etc.,’ into occidental languages”’ should thus be rejected. 


9. SO-CALLED ‘“‘ JEWISH-GREEK” ‘“‘ BIBLICAL” OR “‘ NEW 
TESTAMENT’? WORDS AND CONSTRUCTIONS. 


The articles which follow should make it clear that the 
* non-occurrence in extra-biblical literature of many biblical 
words is a matter solely of statistical contingency. (In some 
cases the question, moreover, is not one of non-occurrence at 
all, but merely of non-notification.) Many of this particular 
class of words have been already noticed in the second treatise 
of this work. The author observes, further, that reference 
is made by Blass, Grammatik des Neuwtest. Griechisch, p. xii. 
[see Eng. Trans., p. 127, note], to évavrs in Inscriptions ; p. 
69 [Eng. Trans., p. 68], to ¢sAwrpwrevo in an Inscription, 
and p. 68 [Eng. Trans., p. 68] to dpevarrarns in a Papyrus. 
The number of “biblical” or ‘“‘New Testament” words 
will certainly still further melt away—and without prejudice 
to the distinctive inner character of biblical ideas. 
ayarn. 

In the German edition of Bibelstudien (Marburg, 1895), 
p. 80, there was cited, in reference to ayamn, the Paris 
Papyrus 49 (between 164 and 158 B.c.), in which citation 
the author adopted the reading of the French editor (1865). 
Subsequently, Blass, in his critique,? questioned the accuracy 
of this reading, and, in virtue of the facsimile, proposed 
tapaxnv instead of aydanv. The facsimile is not a photo- 
graphic one; the author considered that dydanv was, at 
least, not impossible. Blass, however, is most probably 
right. A re-examination of the passage in the original, as 


1 But not in Mark 9% A and Matt. 7, where the dative is instrumental, 
® ThLZ, xx. (1895), p. 488, 
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has been kindly communicated to us by M. Pierret, the 
Conservator of Egyptian Antiquities in the Louvre, has had 
the result ‘‘qu’on ne trowve, dans le papyrus No 49, aucune 
trace du mot ayarny, mais seulement d la ligne 6 la vraisemblance 
dune lecture tapaynv’”’. The author, therefore, has no hesi- 
tation in here withdrawing his reference to this Papyrus. 
[The note in question has, of course, been omitted in this 
translation. ] 

Nevertheless, this does not imply the removal of the 
doubt as to whether the word is a specifically ‘biblical ” 
one, and the conjecture that it was used in Egypt can now 
be confirmed. Only, one does not need to go to Paris in 
order to find the word. The statements of v. Zezschwitz,? 
Clavis* and Cremer* notwithstanding, it is found in Philo, to 
which fact, so far as the present writer is aware, Thayer 
alone has called attention in his lexicon.’ In Quod Deus 
immut. § 14 (M., p. 283), it is said: map’ 8 pou Soxet Tots 
mpoeipnucvors Oval Keparaiow, To Te “ws avOpwros” Kai TO 
“ovy ws avOpwmos 6 Oeds,”® Erepa S00 cuvudhvat axodovba Kal 
ouyyevn, poBov te Kal wydamnv. Here then we have dydrn, 
and in such manner as to repel the supposition that Philo 
adopted the word from the LXX. Further, ayazn is here 
used already in its religious-ethical sense, for the connection 
shows that the reference is to love to God, the antithesis of 
which is fear of God (cf., in the next sentence, 4 mpos 76 
dyarrav } pos 70 poBeicOa tov dvra. The analogy to 1 John 
418 is quite apparent. 


1 Cf. W. M. Ramsay, The Expository Times, vol. ix., p. 567 f. 

2 Profangraecitaet und biblischer Sprachgeist, Leipzig, 1859, p. 62: 
‘ Andarn does not occur as a genuine term, so far as the references in the Lexica 
avail, in the xowh either’. 

’ Clavis*, p. 3: “ In Philone et Josepho legi non memini” (after Bret- 
schneider). 

4 Cremer 8, p. 14, “ this word, apparently formed by the LXX, or, at any 
rate, in their circle (Philo and Josephus do not havedt)iceis as 

5 The present writer had not the book by him when he wrote the article 
érydrn in the German Bibelstudien. 

6 The passage relates to the apparent contradiction between LXX Deut. 
12 and Numb. 23”. 
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For the sake of completeness it may be permitted to 
notify still another passage, which, however, does not afford 
an altogether certain contribution to the answering of our 
question either way. In a scholion to Thuc. u. 51, 5, we 
find ¢uravOperias Kal aydans as a gloss to dperis (ed. Poppo, 
ii. 2, p. 92, or A. Schoene [1874], p. 20925). Our opinion of 
the gloss will depend upon our answer to the question 
whether the glossator was a Christian or not. But no 
certain answer to this question can be given. In the 
present state of scholiastic research it is impossible to 
speak definitely about the age of any particular scholium 
or of any philological term in the scholia. Still, the sort of 
gloss which savours of interlinear explanation, and which 
explains only by remodelling the expression, has always 
against it (in the opinion of Professor G. Wissowa of Halle, 
who has most willingly furnished us with this information) 
the disadvantage of late age. 


aKaTayvwoTos. 


Hitherto authenticated only in 2 Macc. 44’, Tit. 2% and 
in ecclesiastical writers. Clavis*, p. 14, is content to confirm 
this state of the matter; Cremer ®, p. 245, isolates the word 
thus: ‘‘only in biblical and ecclesiastical Greek”. The 
formation and meaning of the word, however, support the 
hypothesis that we have to reckon here with a matter of 
statistical chance. In point of fact, the word occurs in the 
epitaph CIG. 1971 bs (Thessalonica, 165 a.D.), applied to 
the deceased ; also in the poetical epitaph in the Capitoline 
Museum at Rome IGrSI.’ 2139s (date ?), applied to the 
deceased (dweumrros, axatdyvworos)*; finally, also in a deed 
of tenure, which certainly belongs to the Christian period, 
but which can hardly be deemed a memorial of “ ecclesi- 


1 Inscriptiones Graecae Siciliae et Italiae additis Graecis Galliae His- 
paniae Britanniae Germaniae inscriptionibus consilio et auctoritate Academiae 
Litterarum Regiae Borussicae edidit Georgivs Kaibel, . . . Berolini 1890. 

* Kaibel, Hpigrammata Graeca ex lapidibus conlecta, Berlin, 1878, p. 


295 f., treats the Inscription under No. 728 as a Christian one, but without 
giving his reasons, 
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astical’’ Greek in Cremer’s sense: BU. 308s (Fayytim, 
Byzant. period) érdvayxes éritedécwpev TA pds THY KadALEp- 
ylav TOV apovpav épya TavTa axatayveot[ as]. 


27 
Eav. 


1. A. Buttmann? observes in reference to éav with the 
indicative*: ‘‘It cannot be denied, indeed, that the examples 
of this construction are almost as nothing compared with the 
mass of those which are grammatically regular, whatever 
doubts may be raised by the fact that hardly a single quite 
trustworthy passage with the indicative has come down to 
us”. But he is right, with regard to those passages in which 
both the indicative and the subjunctive appear in the text, 
in attributing the latter to the copyists. Only a very few 
absolutely certain examples, belonging to a relatively early 
period, can be pointed out. The following have been noticed 
by the author in Papyri: BU. 3005 (Fayytim, 148 a.p.) Kav 
déov Hv,* 4813 (Fayyim, 2nd-3rd cent. A.D.) éay dé wn évqv®; 
in each case the form is properly a perfect.? Further, with 
the present or future indicative following, we have the Paris 
Papyrus 18 (imperial period ?),’ in the middle, éav payovow 
per écod of adeAgoi cov, according as we accentuate wdyovow 
or payodow®; BU. 5976 (Fayyim, 75 A.D.) Kal éay eimrocen,® 


180 the editor, Wilcken, restores; the author considers that axard- 
yvwor[ot] is also possible. 

2 Grammatik des neutestamentlichen Sprachgebrauchs, Berlin, 1859, p. 
192. 

8 Strictly speaking, this point is out of place in the above paragraph, but 
it is discussed here in order to avoid breaking up the article édy. 

4 The editor’s proposal to change jy into 7 seems to the present writer 
wrong. Cf. also the passage BU. 543, quoted below. 

5 édy with the subjunctive is found three times (lines 4.12, 17) in the same 
Papyrus. : 

6 Winer-Liinemann, p. 277, 6 at the foot. 

7 Notices et extraits des manuscrits de la bibliothéque impériale, vol. xviii., 
part 2, Paris, 1866, p. 232 f. 

8 For pdxw of. the analogous cases in Winer-Liinemann, top of p. 244. 

9 This peculiar form (developed from «/moy ?) must in any case be inter. 
preted as indicative. 
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cf. 607 2 (Fayytim, 163 A.D.) oorav } avasp[o]ivra: and the 
passages cited below, 8619, 22. 

2. Winer-Liinemann, p. 291, writes as follows, in refer- 
ence to the frequent édv instead of dy in relative clauses: 
“‘In the text of the N. T. (as in the LXX and the Apocrypha 
. . ., Dow and then in the Byzantine writers, . . .), dv after 
relatives is frequently displaced, according to most authorities 
and the best, by édv [here the passages are given], as not 
seldom in the Codices of Greek, even of Attic, writers. 
Modern philologists . . . substitute av throughout. . 
The editors of the N. T. have not as yet ventured to do 
this, and in point of fact édv for dv may well have been a 
peculiarity of the popular language in later (if not, indeed, in 
earlier) times.” A. Buttmann, p. 63 f., is of a like opinion: 
“We may at least infer with certainty, from the frequent 
occurrence of this substitution, that this form, certainly in- 
correct (but still not quite groundless), was extant among 
later writers”. Schmiedel? also recognises this édv as late- 
Greek. But even in 1888 Grimm, Clavis,? p, 112, had ex- 
plained it ‘‘ex usu ap. profanos maxime dubio”. The case is 
extremely instructive in regard to the fundamental question 
as to the character of the language of the Greek Bible. 
That this small formal peculiarity, occurring abundantly? in 
the Greek Bible, should be, as is said, very doubtful among 
‘“‘profane”’ writers, is conceivable only on the view that 
‘biblical Greek”’ constitutes a philological-historical mag- 
nitude by itself. If, however, we take the philological 
phenomena of the Bible out of the charmed circle of the 


1 6réray and 8ray with the future indicative in the Sibyllists are treated 
of by A. Rzach, Zur Kritik der Sibyllinischen Orakel, Philologus, liii. (1894), 
p. 283. 

2 HC. ii. 1 (1891), p. 98, ad loc. 1 Cor. 638. 


3In the LXX in innumerable passages (H. W. J. Thiersch, De Penta- 
teuchi versione Alexandrina libri tres, Krlangen, 1841, p. 108) ; in the Apocry- 
pha, Ch. A. Wahl, Clavis librorum V. T. Apocryphorum philologica, Leip- 
zig, 1853, p. 137 f., enumerates 28 cases; in the N.T. Clavis*® gives 17. Many 
other cases, without doubt, have been suppressed by copyists or editors.— 
U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff considers $ édy, 3 John5, to be an * ortho- 
graphic blunder ” (Hermes, xxxiii. [1898], p. 531), but this is a mistake. 


iqua— 
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dogma of ‘ biblical Greek,” we may then characterise the 
possible non-occurrence of ‘‘ profane” examples of the present 
phenomenon as, at most, a matter of accident. But the 
Papyri prove that the biblical éa4v—so far at least as regards 
New Testament times 1\—was in very frequent use in Egypt; 
they confirm in the most marvellous way the conjecture of 
Winer and A. Buttmann. The New Testament is, in this 
matter, virtually surrounded by a cloud of witnesses: the 
author has no doubt that the Ptolemaic Papyri? and the 
Inscriptions yield further material, which would similarly 
substantiate the édyv of the LXX and the Apocrypha. On 
account of the representative importance of the matter, a 
number of passages from the Papyri*® may be noted here, 
which furnish, so to speak, the linguistic-historical frame- 
work for the New Testament passages: BU. 5435 (Hawarah, 
27 B.C.) } dcov éav hv, PER. coxxiv.10 (Fayytim, 5th-6th 
cent. A.D.) ) dowy évav * 7,4 BU. 19710 (F., 17 A.D.) 9 bc@v 
éav aip[jras], ibid.19 ols éav aiphras, 1777 (F., 46-47 a.p.) 7) 
dcov dav @ow, PER, iv.u (F., 52-53 A.D.) ) bcwv éav wan, 
ibid. ws éav BotrAnra, BU. 2516 (F., 81 a.v.) [a]d’ Als élav 
[arlaurnces*”*, PER. i.19 (., 83-84 A.D.) ws éav [BotrAw]yTa1, 
ibid.2 #) baat éav wot, BU. 1838 (F., 85 A.D.) ag’ hs éav 
dmavtnOf, ibid.19 doa tote éav Katarein™, ibid.25 ols éav 
BovtrAnrar, 2606 (F., 90 A.D.) odde"* ea aiph, 2529 (F., 98 
AD.) ad’ As [éalv arra{e]r[y]97, 53888 (F., 100 A.D.) ) dowy dav 
ot, PER. clxxxviil.2o (F., 105-106 A.D.) as éav aipdvra, 
ibid. 2 4) [dca]e eav wor, xi.26 (F., 108 A.D.) a[s] dav aiphras, 


1Jt is only the Papyri of the (early and late) imperial period which 
have been collated by the author in regard to this question. 

2This conjecture is confirmed by a Papyrus in the British Museum, 
from the Thebaid, belonging to the year 132 a.p.; given in Grenfell’s An 
Alexandrian Erotic Fragment and other Greek Papyri chiefly Ptolemaic, Ox- 
ford, 1896, No. xviii.27, p. 40: Kab ef ob edy aipijra. 

3 In almost every case the editors of the Berlin and the Vienna Papyri 
prefer to read &y instead of édyv, but what we have to do with here is not really 
a clerical error. édy should be read in every case, just as it is written. In 
Vol. Il. of the Berlin documents, édy has for the most part been allowed to 
remain, and rightly so. 

4Pap.: 9. Wessely, p. 255, accentuates 7", 
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xxviii (F., 110 A.D.) ofa édv éyB9%, ibid. dow éav Oot, 
en “7 « 24? 
BU. 1019 (F,, 114 av.) é& of éedv aipz wépovs, ibid.is &p ov 
cay... ypovov, 4447 (reign of Trajan) 4 don. ** day 7, 1184 
(143 A.D.) mpds &s dav petakd aydywor, 300u (F., 148 A.D.) 
ofs dav mpos tadTa émutedéon, 867.13 (F., 155 A.D.) oy éav 
5 “7s Z > , . Te € 

catanrelrn *, ibid. 19 wéype av . . . yévolvrar]*, ibid. 22 on[o]re 
diy . . . yévovtar**, 80 [= 446]u (F., 158-159 a.D.) ordre 
éa[p aiphrac], ibid.2 omdre aidv aip[p], 54213 (F., 165 A.D.) 
5 éay aiphras, 28208 (F., after 175 A.D.) 7) bcos cay wor, ibid. 36 
as day alphras, 2410 (F., 177 A.D.) [%) bcac] cay wou, ibid. 28 
} boa [ea dor, ibid. as als élav aiphras, 326 1.10 (F., 189 a.D.) 
el te cay dr[O]pdru[ov] wa[On], ibid. tie e¢ Te dav Cyd... 
Katartrw,! 4382 ii. 29 (190 A.D.) 6,7e édv mpakéns, 4617 (F., 
198 A.D.) év ols édv BovrA@pat TOOLS, 23315 (H., 2nd cent. A.D.) 
8,7e éav atp[Ovrac], 2364 (F., 2nd cent. A.D.) %) dowry éav dot, 
24819 (F., 2nd cent. A.D.) as édv Soxipdtys, 3316 (F., 2nd-3rd 
cent. A.D.) Omou édv Oédrns, tbid.2 % Sia otov édv evpys, 1310 
(F., 289 A.D.) ds édy aipH, 3801s (F., 3rd cent. A.D.) peta ob 
éav ebpw, PER. xix.2 (F., 3380 A.D.) ov édv . . Tpocpwvjon, 
BU. 36410 (F., 558 A.D.) dc@v éav wow, 30312 (F., 586 A.D.) 
¢ 2\ 2 +7 * oe 27\ = 

bcas éav dour, ibid. verso1 dcwv [é]av wor. 

Surveying this long list, one is struck by the fact that 
édv is used in many constantly recurring formule, but, 
nevertheless, in spontaneously-formed clauses as well. We 
should also notice that the documents in which it occurs 

1 Proceeding from this twice-occurring «i with (édéy = ) &y following, we 
can understand the peculiar negative ei uf te dy in 1 Cor. 75. Schmiedel, 
HC. ii. 1 (1891), p. 100, explains thus: ‘ei wh Tt dv = édv uf tt, aS Origen 
reads”. This equation ought not to be made; it only explains the meaning 
of the combination, but not its special syntactic character. «i uh 7 &y has 
philologically nothing to do with the édy in édy uh 71; &v, occurring here after 
ei, is rather exactly the same as if it occurred after a hypothetical relative, 
thus: wnless in a given case, unless perhaps. The fact that the verb (say, 
daroorephre Or yévntat) has to be supplied is absolutely without importance for 
the grammatical determination of the case.—Blass, Gramm., p. 211 [Eng. 
Trans., p. 216], counts «i wh tT. &y among the combinations in which ¢i and 
édy are blended together. We consider this hypothesis untenable, on account 
of the &. A. Buttmann, p. 190, note, agrees with it, though indeed he also 
refers to the explanation which we consider to be the correct one, pp. 189, 


bottom line, and 190, first two lines. It is confirmed by the ei & of the 
Papyrus, 
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are of very various kinds, and are not merely official papers, 
with regard to which we might always be justified in sup- 
posing that what we had there was only a peculiarity of the 
official language. The first and second centuries A.D. consti- 
tute its definite classical period; it seems to become less 
frequent later. The author has met with the “correct” dv 
only in the following passages : BU. 372, ii.w (Fayytim, 154 
A.D.) €& ob av... mpoteOn, 6197 (F., 155 av.) dyps av 
e€eracO7, 3485 (F., 156 A.D.) ws dv Soxespdons**, ibid.7, os 
dy Sdvou’, 419 (F., 276-277 A.D.) dypis av rapayévopas, 
3162 (Askalon in Phoenicia, 359 A.D.) dv dv aiphre* rporov, 
ibid. 2.32 Kal doov dv... . Svadépyn, 3 av ay. . émiKtn- 
on{tle*; he does not of course guarantee that this is an 
exhaustive list. The hypothesis that édy for dy is an Alex- 
andrianism, in support of which the repeated dv of the last- 
mentioned document from Askalon might be put forward, 
seems to the present writer to be groundless. We must 
deal very circumspectly with all such tendencies to isolate 
We actually find dco. dav cuvSevy$wow twice on a leaden 
tablet from Carthage (imperial period), CIZ. viii. suppl. 
12511. 

Blass also refers to the use of éady for dv in the Papyri, 
Gramm., p. 61 [Eng. Trans., p. 61], where he cites BU. 12, 
13, 38, 46, ‘‘etc.”’; and also p. 212 [Hing. Trans., p. 217], 
where he cites the London Aristotelian Papyrus (end of 1st 
cent. A.D.). 


el (ei 2) anv. 

ef wv occurs on good authority in Heb. 6™ (as already 
in LXX, eg., Ezek. 337’, 348, 35%, 386°, 38%, Numb. 14%, 
Job. 27%, Judith 1, Baruch 2”) as used to express an 
oath. F. Bleek, ad loc.,! has gone into the matter most 
thoroughly; he concludes his investigation as follows: 
“These examples [i.c., from the LXX] prove that e¢ wjv in 
the present passage also was, for the Alexandrian Jews, 
no meaningless form, as Tholuck describes it; and this case 
may serve to convince us how much we must be on our guard 


1 Der Brief an die Hebrder erliutert, part 2, Berlin, 1840, pp. 248-250. 
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against the temptation to reject forthwith a reading which 
is vouched for by the agreement of the oldest authorities of 
various classes and from various localities, on the alleged 
ground of its meaninglessness, and without more strict in- 
quiry as to whether it may not be established or defended 
by biblical usage’. This ‘‘biblical”’ usage, according to 
him, arises from ‘a blending together of the Greek form of 
oath 7 wv with the wholly un-Greek ei wu, which originates 
in a literal imitation of the Hebrew form ”’ (top of p. 250). 
Clavis®, p. 118, and Winer-Schmiedel, § 5, 15 (p. 46), still 
consider this blending as possible, unless, perhaps, it be 
a case of itacistic confusion of » with es, and 7 pv be 
intended. But O. F. Fritzsche,! again, asserts this latter 
supposition to be the only admissible one, and finds in the 
opinion of Bleek an example of ‘how easily the obstinate 
adherence to the letter of the traditional text leads to con- 
fusion and phantasy”. 

The whole matter is exceedingly instructive. How 
plausible does an assertion like Bleek’s, accepted from him 
by so many others, seem to an adherent of the notion of 
“biblical” Greek! On the one hand the Greek 4 pjy, on 
the other the Hebrew 8b ON = ef ux—by blending the two 
the genius of the biblical diction constructs an ei uv! True, 
it might have made an % uy from them, but it did not—it 
preferred «i wv. Pity, that this fine idea should be put out 
of existence by the Papyri? BU. 54822 (Hawarah, 28-27 
B.C.) runs: duvuys Kaicapa Adtoxpdtopa Oeod vidv ef pny 


Tapaxophaey 3 SOPs ar crhpoly], and we read, in PER. 
cexxiv.1s. (Soknopaiu Nesos in the Fayyaim, 5-6 AD)? 
oe sic[ . . Kaioapa] Aitoxpdtopa Oeod v[idbv] ......... 


et piv évuévery év taat Tots yeyelynuévos Kata T) |v ypadinv 
. . Here, in two mutually independent cases, we have e 


1 HApAT. ii. (1858), p. 188; ef. i. (1851), p. 186. 

? Further, the hypothesis of blending, considered purely by itselt, 
is inconceivable. If ei why is a Eicbreisms form, as regards one half of 
it, then ei must have the sense of ON. But then also the formula takes on 


a negative sense, so that, ¢.g., Hebr. 6™ would read: Zruly if I bless thee and 
multiply thee—[scil. : then will I not be God, or something similar]. 
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(et?) wny as a form of oath—on Papyrus leaves whichare 
some hundred years older than the original text of Hebrews, 
and which come from the same country in which the LXX 
and, most probably, the Epistle to the Hebrews, were written. 
Whatever, then, may be its relation to this ef (ei?) yyy, thus 
much, at all events, is clear: it is no specific phenomenon 
of biblical or of Jewish! Greek It is either a case of mere 
itacistic confusion of 7 with e,? as Fritzsche assumes in 
regard to the biblical, Krebs? and Wessely * in regard to the 
Papyrus passages ; or else the expression is a peculiar form of 
oath, only authenticated as regards Egypt, about the origin 
of which the author does not venture to express an opinion. 
The abundant and excellent evidence in biblical MSS. for 
the ev in this particular combination,’ and its occurrence, in 
the same combination, in two mutually independent Papyrus 
passages, deserve in any case our fullest consideration. 
Blass, too, has not failed to notice the «7 puny, at least 
of the first passage, BU. 543: he writes thus, Gramm., p. 
9 [Eng. Trans., p. 9]: ‘“ Et uv for 7 wnv, Heb. 614 (ABD), 
is also attested by the LXX and Papyri [Note 4, to this 
word, is a reference to BU. 5438, and to Blass, Ausspr. d. Gr.’, 
pp. 33, 77]; all this, moreover, properly belongs to orthoepy, 
and not to orthography’. Then on p. 60 [Eng. Trans., p. 
60]: ‘7, more correctly «2, in e2 uv,” and p. 254 [Eng. 
Trans., p. 260]: ‘‘ Asseverative sentences, direct and indirect 
(the latter infinitive sentences) are, in Classical Greek, intro- 


1 That the author of either Papyrus was a Jew is impossible. 

2 Thus, é.g., in the Berlin MS., immediately before, we have, conversely, 
xpnev for xpewy. (The document is otherwise well-written, like that of 
Vienna). Cf. also BU. 31612 (Askalon, 359 a.p.) e? [=] wal ef rum Erépo 
évduart kadire, and, conversely, 26113 (Fayyim, 2nd-3rd cent. A.D.) 4 wh, with- 
out doubt for ei uh. 

3 Krebs writes ef in the Berlin MS., and adds the note: “J. [t.e., read] 
Fore 

4 Wessely writes 1% uny, and adds “1. [ = read] 7 why”. 

5 The note on p. 416 of the Hiymologicum magnum, viz., 7° erippnya 
dprixdy* Bmep Kal Bid dipOdyyou ypdpera, has in itself no weight; it but re- 
peats the documentary information found in the passage quoted in connection 
with it, Hebr. 644 = Gen. 221”, 
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duced by % mwnv, for which, in Hellenistic-Roman times, we 
find ef (accent ?) wnv written; so LXX and consequently 
Heb. 6%”, The author cannot rightly judge from this as to 
the opinion of Blass concerning the spelling and the origin of 
the formula: in any case it is evident from the last-quoted 
observation that he does not consider the accentuation ¢i, 
which he seems to uphold, to be wholly free from doubt. 

The above-quoted work of Blass, Uber die Aussprache des 
Griechischen®, Berlin, 1888, p. 33, shows that this formula of 
swearing is used also in the Doric Mystery-Inscription of 
Andania in the Peloponnesus (93 or 91 B.c.); the dpxos 
yuvatxovopou begins, in liner, ef wav ew éripédevav epi Te 
Tod éipaticpouv (Dittenberger, Sylloge, No. 388, p. 570). 
Blass observes regarding this: ‘‘ Ei wav seems, nevertheless, 
rather to be a jussum speciale of the language than to rest 
upon general rules’. 

éNaLov. 

This word is undoubtedly found in Acts 1, amé dpous 
Tov KaXovpévov é€XaL@vos; according to Clavis®, elsewhere 
only in the LXX and Josephus: ‘“ apud Graecos non exstat ”. 
A matter of statistical chance: in the Berlin Papyri, vol. 
i, alone, éAavwv, olive-grove or olive-garden, occurs in nine 
different documents, of which BU. 375 (51 A.D.), 506 (115 
A.D.) are of “New Testament ’’ times; there may be added 
from vol. i1., BU. 87912.14 (67 A.D.), 59510 (perhaps 70-80 
A.D.). The Papyri named are all from the Fayyim. The 
formation of the word is correctly given in Clavis,! but it is 
a misleading half-truth to say: terminatio dv est nominum 
derwatorum indicantiwm locum ws arboribus consitum, quae 
nomine primitivo designantur, The termination -ov is used, 
quite generally, and not only in regard to the names of trees, 
to form words which designate the place where the particu- 
lar objects are found. LHqually strange is the identification 
with which Grimm supplements the above : olivetwm, locus 
oleis consitus, t.e. [!] mons olearwm. Asif an éXaHy could not 


_ +A. Buttmann, p. 20, refers to the similarly-formed Greek names of 
mountains (Kidaipdy, “EAucdy, etc.). 
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just as well be in a valley or anywhere else. édaiév does 
not, of course, mean ‘ Olive-Mount” in Acts 1¥ either, but 
“place of olives” or, if one prefers, “ olive-wood’’.! The 
word is, doubtless, used here as a place-name; but when a 
particular mountain has the name édawv, it cannot be in- 
ferred therefrom that the lexicographer has a right to render 
éha@v by ‘‘ mons” olearwm. To do so would be quite as pre- 
posterous as to translate Aeywwv, in Mark 5°, etc., by legion 
of demons. 

The circumstance that the word has been but scantily 
authenticated hitherto must have had a share in sometimes 
keeping it from its rights in another respect. Luke 19” 
reads, according to universal testimony, mpds 70 dpos TO 
Kadovpevov éharwy; similarly 21%, e¢s To dpos TO KaNoUpeEvor 
éehavwov, and,? in Mark 111, the Vaticanus reads pos ro 
épos TO édavwy, the Bobbiensis, ad montem eleon; in Luke 
22°, dA Sangallensis has eis td dpos éXarwv. In the two 
first-named passages, éAavwy was formerly taken as the 
genitive plural of é\aéa—probably universally, and accentu- 
ated édavav. Schmiedel?® still considers this view possible, 
and, in point of fact, the abbreviated form of speech which 
we must in such case admit would not be without analogy: 
in BU. 22710 (Fayyim, 151 a.p.) the author finds év tom(@) 
Kawihs Atopvyos Neyo[uévo]; similarly in 2822 (Fayydm, 
after 175 A.D.), év Tom@ Oixias Kav[. d]eyouévov**, and in 


1 The author is not quite able to determine whether the mistake in pro- 
cedure which underlies the above-named identification should be attributed 
to W. Grimm, or whether it is a result of the erroneous view of Chr. G. 
Wilke. In any case we may characterise the mistake in the pertinent words 
of the latter (Die Hermeneutik des Neuen Testaments systematisch dargestelit, 
azweiter Theil: die hermeneutische Methodenlehre, Leipzig, 1844, p. 181): 
“ Fixegetes are frequently in the habit of giving to this or the other word a 
meaning which belongs only to some word which is combined with it, and 
which does not apply to the word in question, either in this combination or 
elsewhere ”’. 

2 The passages which follow, so far as the author knows, have in no case 
been previously noticed. 

3 Winer-Schmiedel, § 10, 4 (p. 93); the author perceives here that also 
Niese and Bekker always write éAa@y in Josephus. The relevant passages 
are cited in Clavis®, p. 140. 

14 
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line 24¢, év tom@ Oixias! Sal .... . Proy [Aeyo]uévov © ; 
PER. xxxviii.9 (F., 263 A.D.) év rérr@ PiBioravews Neyou (Ev). 
Nevertheless the case is a somewhat different one in the 
Papyrus passages; the author would only bring the above 
forward in case of extreme necessity. Butsuch a case would 
only exist if éavwy were necessarily a genitive. Now, since 
we may without misgiving accentuate édav@y’, the question 
alone remains whether this form, which is urged upon us 
by Acts 1¥, and which is & priort more probable than édaswv 
without the article (which never occurs in Luke), is gram- 
matically tenable. And the answer must unquestionably 
be in the affirmative. Not, indeed, as A. Buttmann, p. 20, 
thinks, because the word is to be “treated altogether as 
an indeclinabile, and therefore as a neuter,” * but by reference 
to the more lax usage of later Greek,* our knowledge of 
which is enlarged by the Papyri. In these the formula, o 
KANOLMEVOS, ETLKANOUpPEVOS, eTLKEKAHLEVOS, NeryOwevos, for intro- 
ducing the names of persons and places, are extremely 
frequent. As a rule these words are construed with the 
proper case; thus, in Vol. I. alone of the Berlin Documents, 
we find some thirty examples of the years 121-586 a.p. But 
in several passages from the Fayyim Papyri, we may note 
the more lax usage as well: in BU. 52615 + (86 A.D.) év 77 
Teco Bais re[youlévns *, and 2356 (187 a.v.) H[a]e[éjwv[os] 
Adpobtictov érux(adoupévov) Kéviis, Teco BORis and Kévvis will 
be nominatives; in 277 i.27 (Qnd. cent. A.D.) we find éy 
érrotxio “Autvtas, even without a participle, and in 3497+. 
(813 A.D.) there occurs év KAjp@ KaNoupévov * ’Adpixaves. 
Thus hardly any further objections can be made to the 
accentuation éXar@v in Luke 19” and 21°’; it should also be 
applied in Mark 11! B and Luke 22° 4. Another question 


1 The editor, Krebs, writes oixias, but the word most likely belongs to the 
name of the field, and should thus, according to our custom, be written with 
a capital. The two names, in the author’s opinion, should be set in the 
Index sub Oixtas Kayy[.] and Oikias Sal ..... JAox. 


2 The later editors accentuate thus. 
5 This could be asserted only of the reading in Mark 11! according to B 
4 Winer-Schmiedel, § 10, 4 (p. 98), and Winer’, § 29, 1 (p. 171). 
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which ‘appears to the author to deserve a more exact investi- 
gation, can only be slightly touched upon here, viz., Which 
Greek reading for the name of the Mount of Olives is implied 
by the Vulgate? In Matthew, according to our texts, the 
Mount of Olives is always (211, 24%, 26%) called 7d dpos Trav 
éha@v, in the corresponding passages in the Vulgate mons 
oliveti; similarly (except in Luke 19”, 21%” and Acts 1, 
passages which on account of éAavv require no explanation) 
in Luke 19* and John 81, where also mons oliveti corresponds 
to the dpos trav édardv. The matter would have no further 
importance if the Mount of Olives were always designated 
thus in the Vulgate. But in Mark always (111, 133, 14%) 
and Luke 22, asin Zech. 144, 76 dpos taév éXarav is rendered 
by mons olivarum.! Does this state of the case not prompt the 
conjecture that the Vulgate somehow implies édawy in the 
first-mentioned passages? How is the Mount of Olives 
named in the other ancient versions ?? 

Blass, in his Grammar of New Testament Greek, several 
times expresses himself with regard to the question in a 
manner that evokes the present writer’s strongest opposition. 
On p. 32[Eng. Trans., p. 32] he says: “‘ "EXaey, olive-mountain, 
as a Greek translation, cannot be indeclinable; hence, like 
the To dpos THv éXaiHv elsewhere, SO dpos (acc.) TO Kadov- 
pevoy ératov (not "EXaév) in Luke 19”, 21°"; in Acts 1” 
all MSS., é@pouvs tod Kadovpévov Edatdvos, it is wrongly 
inflected for éAadv; cf. § 33,1”. In § 33,1 (p. 84) [Eng. 
Trans., p. 84f.], again, we read: ‘‘ When names are intro- 
duced without regard to the construction they seem some- 
times to be put in the nominative case, instead of the case 
which the construction would require. ..... But otherwise 
they are always made to agree incase..... Accordingly, 
it is incredible that the Mt. of Olives should be translated 6 
*EXarév and that this word should be used as an indeclinable 
in Luke 19, 21%" dpos (acc.) 70 Kadotvpevoy édarwv, but we 


1Tischendorf’s Apparatus ignores the whole matter. 

2 Specially the Peschito must be taken into consideration ; ¢/. Winer, 
p. 171. So far as the author can decide, it implies éAa#y in all the passages 
in Luke. But he cannot guarantee this. 
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must read é\av@v (TO dpos THv éX. in Luke 19* and else- 
where), and, in the single passage Acts 1” (dpous Tod Kadov- 
pévov) édavdvos, we must correct to édady (as also in ~ 
Josephus, 4. 7, 92).” But, in the first place, the nominative 
does not merely ‘‘seem” to be used sometimes in a more lax 
way: it actually 7s sometimes so used: to the already well- 
known biblical and extra-biblical passages there are to be 
added the above-quoted examples from the Papyri. ‘“‘ But 
otherwise they are always made to agree in case,”—without 
doubt! For that more lax usage of the nominative is of 
course an exception. But it cannot be doubted that the 
exception is possible. Hence it does not seem particularly 
convincing that Blass should base upon his “ otherwise 
always” the opinion: ‘‘ Accordingly it is incredible that the 
Mt. of Olives should be translated o “EXa@v, and that this 
word should be used as an indeclinable”. This sentence, 
moreover, contains at the same time a slight but important 
displacement of the problem. We have no concern what- 
ever with the question whether é\a.yv is used, in the passages 
quoted, as an indeclinable word (cf. Blass, p. 82 “indecl.’’), 
but only with the question whether, according to more lax 
usage, the nominative is used there instead of the proper 
case.1. Why should the more lax usage not be possible here ? 
Had it been, indeed, the acceptance of the more lax usage of 
the nominative in Luke 19” and 21% only, which compelled 
us to admit éXav@v into the New Testament lexicon, then 
we might have had our doubts. But the word comes to us 
in Acts 1” on the unanimous testimony of all authorities, 
and, moreover, in a form which is not liable to doubt, viz., 
the genitive. We may well admire the boldness with which 
Blass here corrects éAar@vos into édardv, but we are unable 
to follow his example. 


‘To mention a similar case: When we read the title of a book, e.9., 
“Jesu Predigt in ihrem Gegensatz zum Judenthum. Hin religionsgeschicht- 
licher Vergleich von Lic. W. Bousset, Privatdocent in Géttingen,” we would 
not say that Privatdocent is used as an indeclinable, but would decide that it 
is one of the many cases of a more lax usage of the nominative in titles of 


books. [In German we ought, properly speaking, to write “ Privatdocenten,’’ 
+.¢., the dative.—Tr.] 
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e€v@TrLOV. 


99 


H. A. A. Kennedy? assigns the ‘‘ adverb” éveémsov, which 
is used in the Bible as a preposition, to the class of “bibli- 
cal” words, i.c., those belonging to the L.XX and the N. T. 
reas According to A. Buttmann, p. 273, the “preposition” 

“probably of Eastern” origin, and re aan to Winer- 
nen p. 201, ‘the preposition évémuov (355) itself,” 
may be said to belong almost entirely to ‘the Hebrew 
colouring of the language.” These statements are not par- 
ticularly informative; but, at all events, their purport is 
easily gathered, viz., évémvov is anew formation of “ biblical” 
Greek.? But BU. 578 (Fayytiim, 189 A.p.) attests the adver- 
bial use of the word as regards Egypt. That the Papyrus is 
comparatively late does not signify. Line 1 runs: perdd(os) 
évotri(ov) @s KabnK(er) Tols mpooTeTayp(évots) aKkorov[ Fas] ; 8 
similarly line 72. might be restored thus: tod dedopévou brromvy- 
patos avriyp(agov) petabdoOntw ws brék[ertas év@rriov]. It is 
evident that petadidovan évérrvoy is an official formula. Pro- 
fessor Wilcken of Breslau was good enough to give the 
author the following information on this point. He thinks 
that the formula, which is otherwise unknown to him, 
signifies to deliver personally: “the demand for payment shall 
be made to the debtor, face to face, for the greater security of 
the creditor ” 

It is not an impossible, but an improbable, supposition 
that this adverbial évemov was used first of all with the 
genitive in the LXX: ¢€[v]omsd[v] tevwr is already found in 
a Papyrus of the British Museum—from the Thebaid, and of 
the 2nd or 1st cent. B.C.—in Grenfell,* No. xxxviil. u, p. 70. 


1 Sources of New Testament Greek, Edinburgh, 1895, p. 90. 

2 Cf. also Blass, Gramm., p. 125 [Eing. Trans., p. 127f.] “évamov . . . 
KarevOTlioy ...+, vayTl.., nargvayTt.. are derived from the LXX, and are 
unknown in fori authors even of later times’’.—Yet on p. xii. Blass refers 
to Zvayr. as being profane Greek !! 

3 Also in line 6 the editor, Krebs, restores éy[wmJoy; in that case the 
combination peradiddvar évdmioy would be repeated here also. Wilcken, how- 
ever, questions the correctness of this restoration, and proposes é[re:A]ov, ag 
he has informed the author by letter. 


4 See above, p. 203, note 2, 
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2 i 1 
ET LOUO LOS. 


In the discussion of this word, so far as we have 
seen, no attention has been paid to an interesting observa- 
tion of Grimm—not even by himself in the Clavis. He 
makes a note to 2 Macc. 18 (rpoonvéyxapev Ovciav Kal cepi- 
Sarwv cal éEjrpapev tods AVyvoUs Kal TpoeOjKapev TOs &pTOVS) 
as follows: ‘‘An arbitrary but, on account of Matt. 6" and 
Luke 11°, a remarkable amplification in three Codd. 
Sergil, viz., rods érvovaiovs’’.? This signifies the show-bread 
offerings. What connection has it with this reading? What 
can be learned of these MSS. (unknown to the author) ? 

We are now (1900) in a position to answer these 
questions through a friendly communication of Professor 
Nestle of Maulbronn (cf. also B[lass], Lt. Centralblati, 1898, 
p. 1810). 

The ‘‘Codices Sergii” are not, as one might expect, 
Greek MSS., but are probably identical with the Armenian 
codices mentioned in the Praefatio ad Genesin of Holmes [and 
Parsons’] edition of the LXX, i., Oxford, 1798, p. v., which 
were collated in 1773, in the Library of St. James at 
Jerusalem, by the Armenian priest Sergius Malea (Novum 
Testamentum Graece, ed. Tischendorf, 8th edition, vol. iii., 
_ by Gregory, p. 914). So far as we are aware, it has not 
been shown that Malea collated Greek MSS. also. In 2 
Macc. 1°, Malea has probably re-translated an amplification 
found in his Armenian MSS. into Greek. Thus there still 
remain the following questions to be answered :— 

1. How does this addition run in these Armenian MS8.? 

2. Is this Armenian word identical with the Armenian 
word for émvovoros in the Lord’s Prayer ? 


evdpeotos (and evapéotas). 
Cremer ®, p. 160 f. ENE of evdpeotos: “except in Xen. 


Mem. 3,5, 5: Soxet por dpxyovts evapertépws * [read evaperTto- 
tépas | Naneicbaan 7 modus—unless (contra Lobeck, Phryn., p. 


1 The testimony of Origen renders it probable that this word is actually 
a “biblical” one; thus, strictly speaking, it should not be treated here. 
? HApAT. iv. (1857), p. 35, 
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621) edvaperxorépws should be read here as better suiting the 
meaning—only in bibl. and eccles. Greek. In any case, like 
its derivatives, belonging otherwise only to later Greek.” As 
this passage from Xenophon possibly authenticates the 
adverb, it should not be mentioned in connection with the 
adjective ; the adverb is specially discussed by Cremer, and, 
indeed, with the correct piece of information, p. 161: “now 
and then in Epictetus”. The adverbial cases being put 
aside, Cremer’s statement that eddpeoros is “only” biblical 
and ecclesiastical, seems to become more probable: though, 
indeed, the “otherwise” in the next sentence leaves open 
the possibility that the word also occurs elsewhere. All 
doubt as to the point, however, must disappear in the light 
of the passage from an Inscription of Nisyros (undated, pre- 
Christian? Mittheilungen des athen. Instituts 15, p. 184) line 
ll f.: yevomevov evapeotov tact. Moreover, the occurrence 
of the adverb in [Xenophon (?) and] Epictetus ought to have 
warned against the isolating of the adjective. evapéotas is 
also found in CIG. 2885 = Lebas, Asie, 33 (Branchidae, B.C.) : 


/ \ € Me > , nn 4 
Tedeoaca THY Vdpopopiay evapécTws Tots ToAEiTALS. 


iepateva. 


Cremer,’ p. 462: ‘not used in profane Greek ; only occa- 
sionally in later writers,e.g., Herodian, Heliodorus, Pausanias”. 
Now, first of all, Josephus, the earliest of the “ later writers,” 
is omitted here. Next, it is a contradiction to say, first, that 
the word is not used, and then to bring forward a number of 
authors who do use it. It would have been more accurate 
to say : “used in later Greek”. This would imply of course 
that it is no longer justifiable to isolate the word as a biblical 
one. Kennedy? draws the conclusions of the theory of 
Cremer by making the conjecture that since iepatedw does 
not occur before the LiXX, it was possibly formed by them 
and was transmitted from “ Jewish-Greek” into the common 


1 The author is indebted for this and the following passage to a refer. 
ence of Friinkel, p. 315, relating to Perg. 461. 


2 Sources of N. T. Greek, p. 119. 
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tongue.’ In these circumstances it is very fortunate that the 
Inscriptions yield quite a multitude of examples of this very 
word, which go back to the age of the LXX, and infallibly 
prove that one may safely say: “very common in later 
Greek”. Of the examples which occur in the two collections 
of Inscriptions investigated by the author, viz., those of the 
Bgean Sea (fase. i.) and of Pergamos, let it suffice here to 
mention only the pre-Christian ones: IMAe, 8082 (Rhodes, 
8rd cent. B.c.), 811 (Rhodes, 8rd cent. B.c.), 681.2 (Rhodes, 
Qnd cent. B.c.), 35s (Rhodes, Ist cent B.0.); Perg. 167s.3.15 
(ca. 166 B.c.), 129 and 180 (before 133 B.c.). 


wabapi<e. 


Cremer,’ p. 490, asserts it to be a fact “that ea@apite 
is found only én Biblical? and (seldom indeed) in ecclesiastical 
Greek”. But already Clavis *5 quotes Joseph. Anit. 11, 5, 4, 
éxabdprte Thy wept Tadra curm)@Geay, More important still is 
the occurrence of the word in the Inscriptions in a ceremonial 
sense. The Mystery-Inscription of Andania in the Pelo- 
ponnesus (93 or 91 B.c.) prescribes, in line st: dvaypayrdyta 
& cal ad’ dv Set eaPapifew wat & wr Sei Syortas ciowopeveo@as 
(Dittenberger, Syloge No. 388, p. 571). Further, there come 
into consideration the directions (preserved in a double form’ 
in the Inscriptions) of Xanthos the Lycian for the sanctuary 
of Men Tyrannos, a deity of Asia Minor, which he had founded: 
CIA. iii. 74,‘ ef. 78 (found near Sunium, not older than the 
imperial period). No unclean person shall enter the temple: 
xabapitéota 58 awd o[x]opdSav xali yorpéwv] xalt yuvaceds), 
Noveapuevous SE cataxédara adOyucpdy eilewopedjecOar. In the 
rough draught CIA. ii. 73 we find, further, cat ard vexpod 
xabapiofeotar™ Sexalraijay, The construction with éxré in 
these instances is the same as in, e.g., 2 Cor. 7}, Hebr. 94, 


1 He certainly discusses the other possibility, viz, that the word was 
used previously to the LXX. 


2 Italics from Cremer. 


$The one copy CIA. iii, 78 is the rough draught, so to speak: the 
other has had the language corrected, and gives a longer text, 


* = Dittenberger, Sylloge No. S79. 
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which latter passage is to be interpreted in the light of 
the well-known idea, exemplified in the above-mentioned 
Inscription and frequently elsewhere, viz., that the touching 
of a corpse renders one ceremonially unclean.! 


KUpLaKos. 


1. Clavis*, p. 254, still describes the word as vox solum 
biblica et eccles., and A. Julicher? maintains, indeed, that the 
Apostle Paulinvented this “‘new”’ word. On the other hand, 
Cremer,’ p. 583, notes the extra-biblical usage: ‘‘ belonging to 
the lord, the ruler, ¢.g., 76 xupsaxov, public or fiscal property; 
synon. To Bacidxov (rare)”’. This statement is probably to 
be traced back to Stephanus, who cites “‘ Inscript. Richteri, 
p. 416”, But since the publication of the Richter Inscrip- 
tions by Johann Valentin Francke (Berlin, 1830), cupsaxds 
has been comparatively frequently noticed in Inscriptions 
and Papyri. We note the following cases. In the decree of 
Ti. Julius Alexander, Prefect of Egypt, CIG. 495718 (El- 
Khargeh or Ghirgé in the Great Oasis, 68 A.D), to which 
Professor Wilcken of Breslau has called the author’s atten- 
tion, there occurs Tav dpeddvTwy eis Kuptaxdv Adyov. The 
Kuplakos Adyos is the Imperial Treasury: the xvpsos to which 
the word relates is the Emperor® himself. Similarly, in BU. 
lis f. (Fayyfim, 3rd cent. a.D.) we read: al] cai d[valypadgo- 
pevas eis TOV KUpLaKoY NOyou bTrép EmriKedario[v] TaY bTrEpat- 
povtwyv iepéwv, and these [the afore-mentioned sums] have also 
been paid into the imperial treasury for the poll-tax of the super- 
numerary priests*; and, in BU. 26617 f. (Fayyim, 216-217 
A.D.), we find the imperial service: es Tas ev Supia cupila]nas 
tmnpecias TOV yevvatoTata|yv] oTpaTevpatwy Tov Kuplouv nuov 
"Autoxpatopos Selov]jpov ’Avtwvivov. But there are also 


1 Hixamples from classical antiquity in Frankel, p. 188 f. 

2 Hinleitung in das Neue Testament, 1st and 2nd edn. Freiburg and 
Leipzig, 1894, p. 31. 

3 Cf., in line 13 of the same edict, rats cvpiaxais phpors. 

4 This [¢.e., the German] translation is from a letter of Wilcken. The 
author has since found in BU. 62015 (Fayyfim, 38rd cent. A.D.) mpooeréOn ex 


Tots Kupiaxois Adyol ts]. 
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examples from Asia Minor—all of the imperial period. The 
kupiaxds ioxos is mentioned in CIG. 3919 (Hierapolis in 
Phrygia),! and is to be obtained by restoration in the Inscrip- 
tions CIG. 3953 h andi, also from Phrygia; it occurs also in 
CIG. 2842 (Aphrodisias in Caria), cf. 2827. Finally, the 
xuptaxal wanpecias are again found in CIG. 3490 (Thyatira 
in Lydia).? 


2. With reference to the early Christian designation of 
Sunday as 4 xupiaxy tpuépa or, shortly, ) cvpsaxy,® Cremer,’ 
p. 583, observes that it appears to be analogous to the ex- 
pression xupiaxov Setrvov; H. Holtzmann* says still more 
definitely: ‘‘The expression, moreover, is formed after the 
analogy of Seimvov xupiaxov’”’. If we are to seek for an 
analogy at all, there is another, found in the idiom of the 
imperial period, which seems to the author to be much more 
obvious. He gives it here—though, of course, he would not 
maintain that the Christians consciously took it as the pattern 
for the formation of their own technical expression. In the 
Inscription of Pergamus 374 Ba.s and D1 (consecration of 
the Pergamenian association of the duvedol Oeod XeBacrod 
Kat Oeds “Popns, reign of Hadrian), the abbreviation ‘‘ 38.” 
occurs three times. Moinmsen (in Frankel, p. 265) gives the 
following explanation of this: “e8. in Ba.s and Duo is 
SeBaorh, and affords a brilliant confirmation of the conjec- 
ture of Usener, viz., that the first of every month was called 
SeBaory in Asia Minor, just as the same is now established 
in regard to Egypt; ¢f. eg. Lightfoot, The Apostolic Fathers, 
part iL, vol.1, p. 695”;° and Frankel, p. 512, cites a new 


1 This is the Richter Inscription named above. 
* @cios is also used in a corresponding manner: the Ocia diardéers, in 
Pap. Par, 69 iii. %» (Elephantiné, 232 a.p.), edited by Wilcken, Philologus, 
lili. (1894), p. 83, cf. p. 95, are wmperial arrangements. 
>The earliest passages are given in A. Harnack’s Bruchstticke des 
Evangeloums und der Apokalypse des Petrus® (TU. ix. 2), Leipzig, 1893, p. 67. 
4 HC. iv? (1898), p. 318. 
5 The author is indebted to a communication of his friend B. Bess of 
Géttingen for the information that Lightfoot, p. 694 f., gives the following 
references for S<Baorh: CIG. 4715 and Add. 5866¢ (both A the time of Augus- 
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authority for 3«Bac77 as first day of the month in the Inscrip- 
tion of Iasos,—given by Th. Reinach in the Revue des Btudes 
Grecques, vi. (1893), p. 159,—lines, cal tov Kat éviavtov 
yevomevoyv toKov doce aiel Tod maperOdvTos éviavTodD pri 
mpot@ YeBaorH. Just as the first day of the month was thus 
called Emperor's day, so the first day of the week—with all 
its significant connection with the Gospel history—would 
be named, by the Christians, the Lord’s day. The analogy 
obtains its full importance when considered in relation to the 
entire usage of «vpios.} 


Noyeia. 


We have succeeded in tracing this word in other 
quarters ;? first, in Pap. Grenfell and Hunt (Oxford, 1897), 
No. xxxviil.1s (81 B.c.) and BU. 5157+ (Fayytim, 193 a.p.)— 
adopting the corrected reading of Wilcken given in vol. ii. of 
the Berlin MSS., p. 857; also in a compound: BU. 53816¢. 
(Fayyim, 100 a.D.) Botavicpods kal cuidovoroyetas*® xal 
THY GrAANV yeopyixny [bwy|plecilav. We would next call 
attention to 2 Macc. 12*. O. F. Fritzsche there reads: 
momodpevos TE KAT avdporoyiay KaTacKevdopata eis apyuptou 
Spaymas Sicxtrlas aéotevrev eis “Iepocddupa mpocaryayeiv 
mepi apaptias Ovciay. Grimm‘ translates the first words 
when by means of a collection he had provided himself with money- 
supplies, and explains thus: “‘avdpodoyia, on the analogy of 
Eevoroyia, levying, collecting of soldiers for military service, can 
here mean nothing else than collectio viritim facta: cf. Novia, 
which similarly does not occur in profane Greek, for cvAXoyn. 


tus), 4957 (Galba) from Egypt ; from Ephesus, an Inscription of the year 104 
A.D.; from Traianopolis, Lebas and Waddington, 1676 (130 a.p.). The 
investigations of Usener are given in the Bullettino dell’ Instit. di Corr. 
Archeol., 1874, p. 73 ff. 

1 The author hopes at some future time to be able to make an investiga- 
tion of the use of 6 épios and 6 xdbpios juay to designate deities and emperors 
in the imperial period. 

2 Cf. p. 142 ff. above. 

3So reads the Papyrus: which cfpwyves are meant the author does 
not clearly understand. 

4 HApAT. iv. (1857), p. 183 £. 
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Since Codd. 44 and 71 give xat’ dvdpa Noyiav (74: Kat’ avdpa- 
Noytav), and again Codd. 52, 55, 74, 106, and 243 omit 
KatacKevdopata, one might feel tempted to regard the former 
as the original reading and the latter as a gloss to Noyiay 
—unless perhaps xatacKkevdcu. was too uncommon a word, 
and the more familiar cvAXNoy) was a more obvious gloss”’. 
We cannot comprehend how Grimm can thus speak of 
avSporoyia’ as analogous to fevoroyia: for this analogy 
would precisely imply that advéporoyia means a levying of men. 
Quite as certainly must it be questioned that the word can 
signify a collection from each single man. But since this signi- 
fication is required by the connection, the reading car’ dvdpa 
Aoytav (read Aoyetav*) certainly deserves serious considera- 
tion; on this view, catacKkevdcopata may quite well be 
retained: after he had taken a collection from each individual he 
sent money to the amount of about 2000 drachmas of silver® to 
Jerusalem.* 


veopuros. 


Used in LXX Ps. 127 [Hebr. 128]?, 148 [144], Is. 57, 
Job 14°, in its proper sense ; in 1 Tim. 3%, novice. Cremer®, 
p. 987, says: “a new growth; elsewhere only in bibl. and 
eccles. Greek (according to Poll. also used by Aristoph.) ” ; 
Clavis*, p. 295, quotes the Biblical passages, adding only 
“script. eccles.”. But the reference of Pollux to Aristophanes 
ought to have warned against isolating the word in this way, 
a procedure not supported in the slightest by its form or mean- 
ing. veddutos is found in BU. 563 i. 9.14.16, ii. 6.12 (Fayytm, 
2nd cent. A.D.),° applied to newly-planted palm-trees (of. LXX 


The edition of Van Ess, like Wahl in the Clavis librorum V.T. Apocry- 
phorum, p. 44, reads dy8padoyla. This is a printer’s error in Wahl, as is 
avdpapovew a little farther on (cf. the alphabetical order). The author cannot 
say whether avdpadoyla is a possible form. 

2 Above, p. 148. 

* A construction like e.g., eis €&fKovra rardyrwy Adyos, a@ sum of about 
sixty talents. 

4Swete writes momoduevds te Kar avdporovyetoy els apryuplov Spaxpas 
dioxiAias.... What rar’ dvdporoyetoy is meant to signify we do not under. 
stand, 


5“ Of the time of Hadrian at the earliest ” (Wilcken re this Papyrus). 
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Ps. 127°[128]*, veddura édardv; similarly in BU. 5651 and 
5663 (fragments of the same document as 563). 


OperAn. 


Clavis*®, p. 3826, ‘‘ Neque im graeco V. Ti. cod., neque ap. 
profanos offenditur”’. This negative statement is at all events 
more cautious than the positive one of Cremer’, p. 787: 
“only in New Testament Greek’’. But both are invalidated 
by the Papyri.1 The word, meaning debt (in the literal sense, 
asin Matt. 18%), is found in formulae in BU. 112u (ca. 60 
A.D.) Kaapa aro Te opirys ™ kai [7 ]oOnKns Kal mavros Steyyur)- 
patos, 18425 (72 A.D.) [kab lapov amo [6]pecr(Fs) [kal] brroOHx[ ns 
Kal mavtos] S[vlevyu[ju(atos)]*, 53662 (reign of Domitian) 
KaOlap]a amo te oper(fs) [Kal dbrolOnxns Kai mavtds S.ey- 
y(uijpatos), PER. ccxx.10 (1st cent. A.D.”) kabapdv am’ dherrjgs 
[wa]on(s) kal ravtos Stevyunpatos *, further in BU. 62419 
(time of Diocletian) ‘epds pr) auéree opvrjr[s]**.2 All these 
Papyri are from the Fayyim. 


> X 4 
aTr0 TEpvaL, 


“Many of these compounds [i.e. combinations of pre- 
positions with adverbs of place and time] are found only 
in writers later than Alexander, some only in the Scholiasts 
Geek: « ; others, such as ad mépvor (for which mpomépuor 
or éx7répvot was used) are not to be met with even there.” 4 
But we find azo 7épvat (2 Cor. 8, 9%) in the Papyrus letter 
BU. 581 ii.1 (Fayytm, 2nd cent. A.D.), also in the Oxyrhyn- 
chos Papyrus (ed. by Grenfell and Hunt, London, 1898), No. 
cxiv. 12 (2nd-8rd cent. A.D.) : amo TdBi mépvor. 


1The author has subsequently noticed in Pape that even the Htymo- 
logicum Magnum quotes the word from Xenophon!! The New Testament 
lexicographers really ought to have noted this. The note of the Mt. M. in 
regard to épeiAf is as follows: ... omaviws de ebpnrar ev xpioer: ciptoxera Be 
rapa Hevopayri ev rots Tep) TMépar. 

2 But on p. 296 this Papyrus is assigned to the 2nd cent. 


3 We do not quite understand this; the sacred debt is perhaps a debt 
owing to the temple treasury. 


4 Winer-Liinemann, p. 394. 
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TpOTEvyy. 


1. According to Cremer ®, p. 420, the word appears ‘‘not 
to occur at all in profane Greek... and therefore to be a 
word of Hellenistic formation, which follows the change 
which had taken place in the use of rpocedyecOas, and which 
is at the same time a characteristic mark of the difference 
between Israel and the Gentile world”. But the fact that 
mpocevxyy, place of prayer, is found also in connection with 
pagan worship? tells against this isolating of the word. 


2. The authorities for zpocevyy in the sense of a Jewish 
place of prayer? which up till now have been known and 
applied are most likely all surpassed in age by an Inscription 
from Lower Egypt, which probably belongs to the 3rd cent. 
B.C., viz., CLL. 111. Suppl. 6583 (original in the Berlin Egyptian 
Museum): ‘“ Baowrdicons cal Bacirdéwos mpootakavtav avytl 
THS Tpoavaketméevyns Tepl THs avabécews THs Tpocevyns TAAKOS 
n UToyeypampéevn éeruypapnta. Bacetrevds IItorepatos 
Evepyétns tiv tpocevynv adovrov. Regina et rex 
iusserunt.” ‘As Mommsen has recognised, the queen and 
the king who caused the synagogue Inscription to be re- 
newed are Zenobia and Vaballath [ca. 270 a.p.]. Whether 
the founder is Huergetés I. or II. he leaves an open ques- 
tion.” * Wilcken decides for Huergetes I. (+ 222 3.c.) in 
opposition to Willrich, who contends for Euergetes II. (+ 117 
B.c.). The reasons given by the former have satisfied the 
present writer: to go into the matter more particularly 
would meanwhile carry us too far from the point. But it 
may be permitted to reproduce Wilcken’s interesting con- 


1 The author has not as yet met with the word, in the sense of prayer, 
in heathen usage. But the question as to its “formation” is sufficiently 
answered by showing that it occurs outside of the Bible. It is improbable 
that the heathen usage is in any way to be traced back to Jewish influence. 

2 References in Schiirer, Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes im Zeitalter 
Jesu Christi, ii. (1886), p. 870 = ii., p. 444 (Eng. Trans. ii., ii., p. 69). 


® References 2bid., and in Thayer s.v. The latter cites also Cleomedes 
71, 16. 


_* Wilcken, Berl. Philol. Wochenschr., xvi. (1896), col. 1493 (Review of 
Willrich, Juden und Griechen vor der makkab. Erhebuig, Gottingen, 1895. 
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cluding remark about the Inscription (col. 1419): ‘Most 
probably it has hitherto remained unnoticed that the omis- 
sion of Oeds before Evepyérns is a unique phenomenon, as 
the ascription of Divinity ought, according to rule, to stand 
in official papers. We gather, then, that the king has here 
renounced the use of @eds in consideration of the sensitive- 
ness of the Jews.” 


covddptov. 


Neither Clavis* nor Thayer gives any example of this! 
outside of the N.T. But in the marriage-contracts, PER. 
XXvVil.7t (190 A.D.) and xxi.19 (230 «&D.), the covddpuor is 
mentioned among the toilet articles of the dowry. 


e / 
UTrOTOOLOM. 


Winer-Schmiedel, § 3, 2e (p. 23), continues to count 
brromodcov (found first in the LXX) among the words which 
the Jews themselves may possibly have formed by analogy, 
but which may have been already current in the popular 
tongue, though not as yet so found by us. Clavis® gives 
extra-biblical examples from Lucian and Athenaeus. These 
would, in the author’s opinion, be sufficient to do away with 
the idea of the Jewish origin of the word. But still more 
decisive is its occurrence in the Papyri. In the two 
marriage-contracts from the Fayyim, PHR. xxii.s (reign of 
Antoninus Pius) and xxvii. 1 (190 a.D.), among the articles of 
furniture belonging to the bride there is mentioned a settle, 
with its accompanying footstool, caédpa ov brrorodig. 


8. SupposED SPECIAL “ BrBLIcAL”’ on ‘‘ NEW TESTAMENT ” 
MEANINGS AND CONSTRUCTIONS. 


ayTiAnpayts. 


To the older passages from the Ptolemaic Papyri, in 
which the word is secularised (meaning help”), there is to be 


1 In the case of a Graecism like covddpioy (authenticated hitherto only 
for the N.T.), if anywhere at all, we have to deal with a simple case of 
chance. 

2 Above, p. 92. 
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added BU. 61313 (Fayyam, probably of the reign of Antoninus 
Pius). 
apeokela. 


“‘Hven those terms which, among the Greeks, are debased 
to common uses on account of their exclusive human appli- 
cation, such as dpéoxeva*, the obsequiousness which suits 
itself to everybody, obtain in the scriptures a higher con- 
notation by reason of the predominance of their relation to 
the Divine standard. The word occurs in Col 1? in an 
undoubtedly good sense, and this transformation is to be 
attributed chiefly to the prevailing usage of dpeords and 
evdpeoros in the LXX and the New Testament.” This asser- 
tion of G. von Zezschwitz1 ought not to have been made, 
since Lésner had long before pointed out quite a number 
of passages in Philo in which the word has unquestionably 
a good sense—indeed, that of a relation towards God? 
dpecxeia is also used in a good sense in the Inscription in 
Latyschev’s Inscriptiones regni Bosporani, li.s (date?): ydpuv 
THS els THY TOAW dpecketas® 


émrOupntns. 


Used by the Greeks, according to Cremer8, p. 456, in a 
good sense; “‘on the other hand” in 1 Cor. 10%, ésu@upnris 
kaxov, “corresponding to the development of the idea which 
has been noted under éwiOupia”. But it is found in a bad 
sense also in BU. 581 ii.22 (Fayyim, 2nd cent. A.D.): ore 


eiul adiKos ove a[A]AoTpiov émcOupnths.* 
(Nao Koma. 


According to Cremer’, p. 471, the construction of this 
word in “biblical” Greek deviates from the usage of profane 
authors ‘‘in a striking manner”. In proof of this, the com- 


1 Profangraecitaet und biblischer Sprachgeist, Leipzig, 1859, p. 61. 

* These references have rightly been adopted by Cremer’, p. 159. 

3 This quotation is from Frinkel, p. 815. 

+ We have in this combination a synonym for aAAoTpioemicxoros, hitherto 


authenticated only for Christian usage; this compound becomes intelligible 
by comparison with &d.ros. 
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pound éfAdoKopuar is specially adduced, the usage of which 
in ‘‘biblical” Greek, as contrasted with the constructions 
of profane Greek, is said to be ‘‘all the more noteworthy 
and all the more deserving of serious consideration’. Cremer 
deems the biblical phrase é&:AdoKxecOar tas duaptias to be 
one of the “ most striking in comparison with profane Greek”. 
It is, however, to be met with outside the Bible. In 
the directions (preserved in a duplicated Inscription) of the 
Lycian Xanthus for the sanctuary, founded by him, of Men 
Tyrannos, a deity of Asia Minor, CIA. iu. 74,? ef. 73 (found 
near Sunium, not older than the imperial period), there 
occurs the peculiar passage: ds dy 6€ roduTpaypovicy TA TOD 
Geod 7) Teptepydontas,® dpaptiay dp(e)iréro Mnvi Tupavye, iv 
ov pay OvvnTtas éEecrdcacba *. 

Further, the duaptiav odeido in this passage is also very 
interesting; it is manifestly used like ypéos ddeiio, apaptia 
being thought of as debt. 


MKLao. 


In Luke 20% (cf. possibly Matt. 21%) was 0 recov én 
éxetvov Tov AMOov cuvOracOnceTar* ep’ ov & dv méon, ALKuHoEL 
avrov, B. Weiss‘ and H. Holtzmann ® take \Wweuav as winnow, 
the only meaning hitherto authenticated. But, for one 
thing, this does away altogether with the parallelism of the 
two clauses, and, for another, gives us a figure which is 
hardly conceivable, viz., every one upon whom the stone falls, at 
will winnow. Should we decide, then, on internal grounds, we 
arrive at a meaning for \wxuav which is synonymous with 
cuvorav. In point of fact, the Vulgate understood the word 
in this sense: Matt. 21“ conteret, Luke 201° comminuet ; so 
also Luther and most others: t# will grind to powder (zer- 


1 Cf. also Blass, Gramm., p. 88, note 1 [Eng. Trans., p. 88, note 3]: 
“qAdexecbor suaptias, Heb. 2", strikes as being strange by reason of the 
object: the classical (é):Adox. Gedy means ‘to dispose Him in mercy towards 
one’. Similarly, however (= expiare), also LXX and Philo.” 

2Dittenberger, Sylloge, No. 879. Cf. p. 216 above in reference to 
rabapiCw. 

3 Of. 2 Thess. 31. 4 Meyer, i, 15 (1890), p. 368, 

5 HC. i.? (1892), p. 239 f, 15 
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malmen). Clavis®, p. 263, adopts this view, with the note 
“usw a profamis alieno”. This is most probably one of the 
cases where no reason whatever can be given for the par- 
ticular alteration of meaning having taken place in “ biblical ”’ 
Greek. If Aceudw = grind to powder be possible at all, then 
it is only a matter of contingency that the word has not yet 
been found with that meaning outside the Bible. There 
is, however, a Papyrus which appears to the author to supply 
the want. In the fragment of a speech for the prosecution, 
BU. 146 5# (Fayyfim, 2nd-3rd cent. A.D.), the prosecutor 
reports: ém#ACav “Ayabokdhs Kal Sotdos Saparriwvos ’Ovve- 
pews K[al a]Aros Eévo[s] epyaltns adjrod Th ddwvia pov Kal 
eNikunody joov TO Aadxavov! Kal ovy [o]A[é]ynv Syl uletav 
pot eCnutwodpnv. What the crime of the three rogues 
was is not altogether evident, but it is clear, neverthe- 
less, that they had not winnowed the rdyavov: they had 
trodden upon it, stamped upon it, or rwimed* it in some way. 
We might, perhaps, have recourse to the more general 
meaning of destroy, which, moreover, will be found to 
suit the New Testament passages exceedingly well. It is 
conceivable that winnow might come to have this mean- 
ing: the connecting link would be something like scatter, 
which Clavis* has established for LXX Jer. 38 [81] and 
other passages: the heap of corn mingled with chaff is, 
by winnowing, separated into its constituent substances, is 
scattered. This conjecture has at all events better support 
than that made by Carr,? viz., that the meanings winnow and 
crush were associated together in Egypt because in that 
country there was drawn over the corn, before winnowing, 
a threshing-board which crushed the straw (!). 


Aovo. 


Cremer ®, p. 623: ‘‘ While vifewv or virrew was the usual 
word for severenial washing in profane Greek—. ..... 
the LXX use Aoveww as the rendering of the Heb. yr; for 


1 There is a second a placed above the first a in the original. 
2 Of. Judith 27" 7d media ékeAleunoe 
* Quoted in Kennedy, Sources of N.T. Greek, p. 126 £. 
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the washings required under the theocracy for purposes of 
purification”. This sets up an unjustifiable antithesis be- 
tween ‘‘ profane” Greek and biblical, which Cremer himself 
is unable to maintain, for immediately afterwards he finds it 
necessary to grant that the word ‘“‘ does not, indeed, seem to 
have been altogether unused in profane Greek for ceremonial 
washing ; Plut. Probl. Rom. 264, D: Aotcacbat mpd Tis 
Ouoias; Soph. Ant. 1186: rdv pév rNovcavtes ayvov NouTpov”’. 
Instead, then, of ‘‘not altogether unused” one may, since 
the above antithesis does not need to be defended, quite well 
say ‘‘used’”. Up to the present other three ‘‘ profane” 
passages have become known to the author; the first two 
are interesting also from a grammatical point of view on 
account of the construction with ao (Acts 16*). Perg. 255, 
an Inscription of the early Roman period relating to the 
regulations of the temple of Athena at Pergamus, ordains in 
line 4a. that only of . . dd pev Tis idias y[vvac]os Kal Tod 
istov avdpos avOnpuepov, ard Sé addotpias x[al] adXorpiov 
Sevtepaior Novae ducvot, OcatTas Sé Kal amd Kndovs K[a]t Texobans 
yuvarxds Sevtepaio(s) shall enter the sanctuary. Frankel, p. 
188, makes the following remark upon this: “It is well- 
known that sexual intercourse, the touching of the dead or 
of women with child, rendered necessary a religious purifica- 
tion previous to communion with the gods”. The other 
two passages are adopted from the references of Frankel, p. 
189. In the regulations of the Lycian Xanthus for the 
sanctuary of Men Tyrannos which he founded in Athens, 
CIA. iii. 73 (found near Sunium, not older than the imperial 
period), occurs quite similarly dio 8é yuvaveos ovedpevo[y ?]. 
Finally, the stone from Julis, given in Rohl, Inser. antiqu., p. 
395 (= Dittenberger, Sylloge, p. 468), contains the regulation 
that those who have become unclean by touching a corpse 
are purified if Aoveapévous rep) wdvta Tov xpdTa VoaTos XvaU. 


1 dpoLKos. 


According to Cremer’, p. 695, it appears as if “ profane” 
and “biblical” Greek diverged from each other in the use of 
this word, and, in particular, as if mdpovxos in the sense of 
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alien were unknown in the former, which is said to use 
pérotxos instead. But even in Clavis®, p. 341, we find a 
reference to Philo, De Cherub. § 34 (p. 160 f. M.), where 
mdpockos is used several times in contradistinction to rodirns. 
And if Philo is not to be counted a profane author in the 
strict sense of the term, we have the Inscriptions to fall 
back upon. In IMfAe. 10339 (Carpathos, 2nd cent. B.c. ?) the 
population is divided into woNtras and wdpo.xor; still clearer 
is Perg. 249 12. 20. 34 (1383 B.c.), in regard to which Frankel, p. 
178, remarks: ‘‘ We are informed of the following classes of 
the population: 1. Citizens (7oNiras), 2. Aliens (adposxor), 
8. Various classes of soldiers (otpati@tau . .), 4. Emancipated 
persons (é£ededOepor), 5. Slaves,...... Since the offspring 
of manumitted slaves come to be counted as aliens in terms 
of line 201 of the edict under notice, it igs evident that the 
é&ehevOepor were not, as such, transferred to the rank of the 
paroikoi, but in the first instance formed an intermediate 
class. It was the same in Ceos, according to the Inscription 
in Dittenberger’s Sylloge, 34810, and in Ephesus at the time 
of the Mithridatic war—according to Lebas, Asie, 136 a 
(Dittenberger, Sylloge, 253), line 43%, where also, as in our 
document, the dn0cvoe [= the public slaves] are immediately 
raised to the class of mdpovxo, not having first to pass 
through that of the éferedGepor.”’ } 


4. TECHNICAL TERMS. 
abérnous (and els abérnow), 


Clavis*, p. 9, “‘raro apud profanos inferioris aetatis, ut Cie. 
ad Att. 6, 9. Diog. Laert. 3. 39, 66, ap. grammat. improbatio ; 
saepius ap. ecclesiasticos scriptores”’. The usage of the word 
in Papyri from the Fayyim is particularly instructive in 
regard to its employment in the Epistle to the Hebrews (738, 
97°) : BU. 4416 (102 4.D.), conjoined with axdpwous in reference 


1 The author gives this quotation because it yields further epigraphic 
materials. Kennedy, Sowrces of N. T. Greek, p. 102, also refers to the 
Inscriptions (CIG. 8595, “ etc.”).—Cf. now also A. Schulten, Mitthetlungen 
des Kaiserluch-Deutschen Archdol, Instituts, Romische Abtheilung, xiii. (1898) 
p. 237 ; 
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to a document; quite similarly in 196211 (109 A.D.), 281 iss, 
(reign of Trajan), and 394 us. (137 A.D.). In all these 
passages aféryovs is used in a technical juristic sense, being 
found in the formula eis dOérnow Kal axtipwow. Compare 
these with eis a0érnow in Heb. 9%, and with the usage of the 
contrary formula eis BeSaiwouw in LXX Lev. 25%, Heb. 61% 
and the Papyri.! The formula was maintained for long 
afterwards: we still find es a0érnow cat dxipwow in PER. 
Xlv. i7t. (Fayyam, 166 a.D.) and ix.10 (Hermopolis, 271 a.p.). 


avaTréuTro, 


The references given by Clavis*, p. 27, and Thayer, p. 
41, for the meaning ad personam dignitate, auctoritate, potestate 
superiorem sursum mitto (Luke 23", Acts 2571) from Philo, 
Josephus and Plutarch can be largely increased from the 
Fayytim Papyri: BU. 19 i.20 (185 a.p.), 5 ii.i9t (188 A.D.), 
6134 (reign of Antoninus Pius ?), 15 i.17 (194 a.D.), 16825 
(Qnd-3rd cent. A.D.). 

amréyo. 

In regard to the use of this word in Matt. 62516 Luke 
6%, Phil. 448, as meaning I have received, its constant occur- 
rence in receipts in the Papyri is worthy of consideration. 
Two cases may be given which are significant on account 
of their contiguity in time to the above passages, viz., BU. 
584 5. (Fayyum, 29th December, 44 A.D.) Kal améyw tay 
SUVKEXMPHMEVHY Tiny Tacav &€x mAnpovs, and 6122+. (Fay- 
yam, 6th September, 57 a.D.) awéyw trap’ twav Tov Popov Tod 
éra[cloupyiov, av éxeré [wolv ev pucOdce. The words they 
have their reward in the Sermon on the Mount, when con- 
sidered in the light of the above, acquire the more pungent 
ironical meaning they can sign the receipt of their reward : their 
right to receive their reward is realised, precisely as if they 
had already given a receipt for it. amoyyn means receipt 
exactly, and in Byzantine times we also find picbaroyy.? 


1 See p. 105 ff. above. 

2 Wessely, Corpus Papyrorum Raineri, i.1,151; but no example is given 
there. The word might signify receipt for rent or hire, not deed of conveyance 
as Wessely supposes. 
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BeBaiwcts. 


The conjunction of the terms BeBasody or BeBaiwous and 
appaBev' is also found in BU. 446 [ = 80]’* (reign of Marcus 
Aurelius) ; the sentence is unfortunately mutilated. 


dvaKkovw. 


In the technical sense of to try, to hear judicially (Acts 
93%; of. LXX Deut. 11°, Dion Cass. 36, 53 [86]), also BU. 
168% (Fayyim, 2nd-3rd cent. A.D.). 


TO émuBddXov pépos. 

Frequent references given in connection with Luke 
15”; a technical formula, also used in the Papyri: BU. 
234 13.8 (Fayyfim, 121 a.p.) ro Kal adt@ émtBarrov pépos, 
419 5¢. (276-277 A.D.) To éruBarXAov pot wépos of the paternal 
inheritance ; similarly 61417. (Fayyim, 216 A.D.) ro éam- 
BddXovcay aith TOV TaTpda[y] pepida. 


We 
ém7loKOTOS. 


Of this word as an official title Cremer ®, p. 889, follow- 
ing Pape, gives only one example outside the N. T.: “In 
Athens the name was applied in particular to the able men 
in the subject states who conducted the affairs of the same”. 
But we find érricxorot as communal officials in Rhodes; thus 
in IMAe. 49 432. (Qnd-1st cent. B.c.) there is named a council 
of five éricxomor; in 50 248. (1st cent. B.c.) three évicxorros are 
enumerated. Neither Inscription gives any information as 
to their functions; in the first, the émicxomo. are found 
among the following officials: [mputaveis (?)], ypappareds 
Bovras, broypappateds [Blov[rAa]e kal a[plutavedo[e], otpa- 
tayol, [ert] trav yopar, [eri] 7d mépav, ypappareds, [Tapiac], 
ypappatets, €mloKkoTol, ypampatets, émripedntal Tov 
E€(vwr], ypauppareds, dyeuov éri Kavvolv], ayeyov ért Kapias, 
ayewov ert Avxias. In the second the order is as follows: 
[wputaveis (?)], [otpa]rayol, tapia, éricKkotot, troypap- 
pateds Povrat cal [wputavedar (?)]. But it is perhaps a still 
more important fact that likewise in Rhodes éwicxomos was 


1 Above, p. 108 £. 
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a technical term for the holder of a religious office. The 
pre-Christian Inscription IM Ae. 731 enumerates the following 
officials of the temple of Apollo: three émiardrav, one 
ypapypaters tepopvAdcowv, one émiakotmos? in lines, six 
iepo[ 7 oot, one [taptlas, one brro[ypaypate]ds fep[op jurdxav. 
We must abstain from theorising as to the duties of this 
émioxotros. The fact that the word had already been admitted 
into the technical religious diction of pre-Christian times is 
sufficiently important in itself. 


OeorXoyos. 


This word has been admitted into the Clavis on account 
of its occurrence in several MSS.? as the designation of John 
the writer of the Apocalypse. Frankel, p. 264f., in connec- 
tion with Perg. 874 A 2 (dedication of the Pergamenian 
Association of the turwdol Oeod SceBacrod cal Oeds “Popns, 
reign of Hadrian) has collected valuable materials for the 
usage of Asia Minor: his notes are given as follows—the 
author was unable to test the quotations: “The office of a 
Georoyos (lines) is elsewhere shown to have existed in 
Pergamus, and, in fact, seems to have been conferred as a 
permanent one, since one and the same person, Ti. Claudius 
Alexandros, held it under Caracalla and under Elagabalus 
(see below, in reference to No. 525, lines). Another theo- 
logian, Glykon, as an eponymous magistrate, is met with, in 
Pergamon, upon a coin bearing the image of Herennius 
Etruscus (Mionnet, Suppl. v., p. 472, No. 1160). Itis strange 
that P. Aelius Pompeianus, pedorrows Kal parrwdds Oeod 
‘A8Spiavod, who, according to an Inscription of Nysa (Bullet. 
de corr. hellén. 9, 125 £., lines 4 and 63) was a Geoddyos vady Trav 
év Ilepyduo, is described as a citizen of Sidé, Tarsus and 
Rhodes, but not of Pergamus. It can be no matter of chance 


1 erigkoro can be read quite plainly, thereafter either an : or the frag- 
ment of another letter. The editor writes érfoxomo: in his transcription. But 
as only one name follows it would be more correct to read éickoro{s]. It 
appears thus in the index, p. 235, which contains many a tacit correction. 

2 Wessely reads PER. xxx.3f. (Fayyaim, 6th cent. A.D.) rov ayov iwavvov 
Tov evAoyou Kat evaryyeAiorov, and translates of Saint John, the apostle and 
evangelist. Should not deoAdyou be read ? 
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that we find the title Oeoddyos in the two cities of Asia 
Minor (invested like Pergamus with the Neokoria) in con- 
nection with which we were able to demonstrate the exis- 
tence of the imperial Hymnodia as well: for Smyrna the 
existence of theologians is attested by the passage from OIG. 
3148, copied out above (p. 205, end) in connection with No. 
269 [linesssm: dca éverbyowey twapa tod Kupiov Kaicapos 
‘ASpravod b1a Avt@viov [Tonéwwvos SebTepov Soypa cvyKAHTOov, 
Kal’ 0 dis vewKopoe yeyovapev, ayOva lepov, aréerav, eoddyous, 
vuv@dovs], and by CIG. 3348, where, as in our Inscription, 
the same individual is duv@dds Kal Oeordyos ; for Ephesus by 
the Greek Inscr. in the Brit. Mus. ii. 2, No. 481, lineis1£.: oprolas 
Kal Tots Oeordyous Kal bpvewdots, in which one must, in conse- 
quence of the article being used but once, likewise interpret 
as ‘theologians who were also hymnodists’. In Heraklea 
in the Pontus there is a theologian for the mysteries: CIG. 
3808, bratixoyv Kal Ocodoyor Tay THOE wvoTnpiwv,—and also 
in Smyrna the female theologians, ai Oeoddyor, whom we 
find there along with the male, are engaged in the mysteries 
of Demeter Thesmophoros: CIG. 38199, 3200.” 


TAHOOs. 


This word, followed by a national name in the genitive, 
often signifies not multitude simply, but people in the official 
political sense. Thus we have ro rA00s trav “Iovdaiwv 
in 1 Mace. 8”, 2 Mace. 11% (like 6 djpos tay Iovdatwr, ver. 
*4), Ep. Arist., p. 671s (Schm.), and most likely also in Acts 
25". The Inscriptions yield further material in regard to 
this usage : IMAe. 854 (Rhodes, 8rd cent. B.c.) ro 7ARO0s Td 
‘Podiwy, similarly 907 (Rhodes, Ist cent. B.c.) ; further, 846 10 
70 TAHOs To Auvdiwv (Rhodes, date ?), similarly 847 14 (Rhodes, 
1st cent. A.D.) and many other Inscriptions from Rhodes. 

The word has a technical sense also in the usage of the 
religious associations: it designates the associates in their 
totality, the community or congregation, IMAe, 1556 (Rhodes, 
2nd cent. B.c.) to] wAHOos 7o “Adadav kat [Ardalorap ; 
similarly 1565.1 Compare with these Luke 11°, 1937, Acts 


1 The editor, in the index, p. 238, remarks upon this ‘“ +A%60s, 1.q., Kowwdy ””, 
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2°, but especially 15%°, where the Christian Church at 
Antioch is called 76 wA%00s. Thus also 7d wAjO0s in 4” 
should hardly be interpreted as multitude, mass, but as 
community ; similarly in 67°, 15%, 19°, 2172, 

mTpaypa &yw pos Twa. 

mpayua is very frequently used in the Papyri in the 
forensic sense of law-swit; we cite only BU. 22st. (Fayyim, 
114 A.D.) arAas pndev éyovea Tpayya pos éué, in connection 
with 1 Cor. 6! ris tuav mpaypya éywv mpos Tov Erepor. 

mpeo BUTEpos. 

At p. 154 f. the attempt was made to demonstrate, 
first, that wpecBdirepos was, till late in the imperial period, 
the technical term in Egypt for the occupant of an office in 
civil communities,—a usage by which the LXX did not fail 
to be influenced ; secondly, that a similar usage could be 
established for Asia Minor. The application of the word in 
its religious sense among Catholic Christians, which can be 
made clear by the series mpeaBvrepos—presbyter—priest, 
is illustrated by the fact that mpecBirepo can also be 
shown to have been an official title of pagan priests in 
Egypt. In confirmation of this, afew sentences from F. 
Krebs! may be given here. ‘The organisation of the priest- 
hood in the different temples in the Roman period was still 
the same as it had been, according to the testimony of 
the decree of Kanopus, in the Ptolemaic period. To begin 
with, the priesthood is divided according to descent into 5 
dura as at that time” (p. 34)... . “In Ptolemaic times the 
affairs of the whole Egyptian priesthood were conducted by 
an annually changing council of 25 members (mpeoPdrepor? 


1 Agyptische Priester unter rémischer Herrschaft in the Zeitschrift fir 
dgypt. Sprache und Alterthumskunde, xxxi. (1893), p. 31 ff.—Reference is 
made on p. 34 to Wilcken, Kaiserl. Tempelverwaltung in Agypten, Hermes, 
xxiii., p. 592, and Arsimoitische Tempelrechnungen, Hermes, xx., Pp. 430. 

2There is one passage belonging to the Ptolemaic period attesting 
mpecBirepo in this sense which is not cited here by Krebs. In OIG. 4717 2f. 
(Thebes in Lower Egypt, between 45 and 37 8.0.) it is said: [@d0]te rots amd 
Awordrews Tals meydrns Fepedor Told peylorov cod "AuolpacwyOhp Kab Tots mpe- 
oBurépois Kal Tots GAAos TAC. Here the rpeoBbrepa: plainly belong to the priest- 
hood, 
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or Bovdrevrat). In our little provincial temple’ we find 

. corresponding to it, a council—also changed yearly— 
of ‘five of the oldest of the five phyle of the god Sokno- 
paios for the present 23rd year’ (i.¢., of Antoninus Pius = 
159-160 a.D.). This council gives in a report which the 
Roman authorities had demanded from it concerning disci- 
plinary proceedings against a priest of the temple” (p. 35). 
The author has met with these Egyptian wpecBirepo: in the 
following Papyri from the Fayyim: BU. 165«. (159-160 a.D. 
—the passage quoted by Krebs), ray ¢ mpecButépwr tepéwv 
mevtapurias Oeod Yoxvolmjaiov; 347 i.5t. (171 AD.), Sara- 
Bodtos [peo |Burépo[v iepéw]s?; in 387 1. 7+. (between 177 and 
181 A.D., much mutilated) the 5 mpecRitepor iepeis of Sokno- 
paios are undoubtedly again spoken of; 4835+. (ca. 190 A.D.) 
tav > [mpecBlutépwr te[p]éwv [w]perns purfs ; ibid., line ot, 
trav & mpecButépaly icpéwy trevtadurlias Yoxvor[aiov Gelod ; 
89262. (207-208 A.D.), Kal 51a Tadv iepéwy mpecRuTépwy (here 
follow the names, partly mutilated) tay &. What the col- 
legiate® relations of these mpeoBvrepos tepeis actually were 
we do not definitely understand ; but thus much is certain, 
viz., that mpeoRvtepor occurs here in the technical religious 
sense of pagan usage in imperial times, which, according to 
Krebs, goes back to the Ptolemaic period.* 

The Papyrus passages are the more important, as no 
other examples of this usage, so far as we know, have 
been found in pagan writers. That is to say, indubitable 
examples. It is true that the mpecBvtepo. of towns and 
islands in Asia Minor, mentioned on p. 156, are considered 
by many investigators, as we have meanwhile learned, to 
have been a corporation which exercised authority in sacred 
roatters, but this hypothesis is opposed by others®; were it 

1The Soknopaios-temple in the Fayyftm, belonging to imperial times, 
is meant. 

2 See the corrected reading in the Supplement, p. 897. 

5 They seem always to have formed a college (of 3, 4 or 5 persons). 

4 According to Krebs, p. 35, mpecBitrepo. was thus used—without the 
addition of fepe?s—even in the Ptolemaic period [as above, CIG. 4717 2£.]. 

_> Frankel, p. 321, in ref. to Perg. 477 (time of Claudius or Nero): “This 
and the following Inscription (478, imperial period) prove the existence in 
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proved, we should thus have two valuable analogies of the 
early Christian mpec@irepor. But, nevertheless, the word in 
the passages from Asia Minor would be used rather in its 
original signification, and not in the more special sense 
which finally developed into the idea of priest. In the 
Papyri it has this sense—or rather shows a tendency 
towards this sense. We do not assert that it means 
“priest ’’: that is impossible in view of the following (epevs. 
What is of importance for the history of the word is the 
circumstance that it was used as a distinctive appellation of 
priests in particular. The transformation of the early 
Christian elders into the Catholic priests, so extremely 
important in its consequences,! was of course facilitated by 
the fact that there already existed elder priests or priestly 
elders, of whom both the designation and the institution were 
but waiting for admission into a church which was gradually 
becoming secularised.? 


Tpopnrns. 

“The higher classes of the priesthood [in Egypt], ac- 
cording to the decree of Kanopus (I. 3s.) and Rosetta (l.6t.), 
were, in ascending scale, the fepoypaupareis, the rrepopdpot, 
the fepocroructai (mpos Tov otodicpov Tov Gedy), the mpo- 
dyras, and the apycepeis.” * In Roman times we meet with 
a mpopyrns Sovyou OLeod peydrAjov peyddov, BU. 149s. (Fay- 
yim, 2nd-3rd cent. A.D.). ‘‘ This ‘ prophet’ receives for his 
work 344 drachmas and half an obol annually—a salary from 


Pergamus of a Gerousia, for which institution, particularly frequent in 
Roman Asia Minor, reference may be made to the careful discussion of 
Menadier (Hphesii, p. 48 ff.) and its continuation by Hicks (Greek Inscriptions 
in the Brit. Mus., iii. 2, p. 74ff.). According to these, the Gerousia is to be 
thought of as an official body whose authority lay in sacred affairs. Otherwise 
Mommsen, Rim. Gesch. 5, 326.” 

1A, Harnack, Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte, i.2 (Freiburg, 1888), p. 
885 [Eng. Trans., ii., p. 181]: “One might perhaps say that the internal form 
of the churches was altered by no other development so thoroughly as by 
that which made priests of the bishops and elders”’. 


2 Cf. the similar circumstances in regard to mpophrns, p. 236. 
8H. Krebs, Agyptische Priester unter rimischer Herrschaft in the 
Zeitschrift fiir dgypt. Sprache und Alterthumskunde, xxxi. (1893), p. 36. 
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the smallness of which we may perhaps infer that the duties 
of this office were not his chief occupation.”' In BU. 4883¢. 
(Fayyim, 2nd cent. a.p.), if the restoration be correct, we 
find a mpodyrns of a god Sveatoiyus. The author knows 
nothing as to the duties of these Hgyptian tpodjra. But 
the fact that in Egypt? the prophets were priests is sufficiently 
important for us. It helps us to understand the view held 
by the Christians in the second century, viz., that “the 
prophets and teachers, as the commissioned preachers of the 
word, are the priests’’;? we can better understand such a 
strange saying as Didache 13°, deceus Ty arrapyny Tots Tpody- 
Tais* avTol yap ciow ot adpxvepeis Yuov—particularly as it was 
written in the country in which the rpod7jrav were priests. 

Supplementary: An interesting piece of epigraphic 
evidence for the priestly zpoffrar is found on a statue in the 
collection of Consul-General Loytved at Beirut, which has 
been published by A. Erman.* The statue comes from 
Tyre, and represents a worshipper of Osiris, who holds before 
him the image of his god. The workmanship is altogether 
Egyptian; the pillar at the back bears an Inscription in 
small hieroglyphics, which the editor cannot fully make out, 
but from which he translates inter alia, “the Prophet .. . 
of Osiris,’ which is meant to signify the person represented. 
Then, on the right side of the pillar at the back, the following 
Inscription is roughly scratched :— 


SACHERDOS: OSIRIM 
FERENS: IITPO$¢H]///// 
OSEIPINKQM]////// 


Z£///// 


1B, Krebs, Agyptische Priester unter rimischer Herrschaft in the Zeit- 
schrift fir dgypt. Sprache und Alierthumskunde, xxxi. (1893), p. 36. 

* There were priestly prophets in other places. We doubt indeed, 
whether, in 1M Ae. 83368, (Rhodes, Ist cent. B.c.) mpogaredous ev T@ tore: Kal 
emAaxay icpevs ‘AAlov, the mpoparedous actually refers to priestly duties. Com- 
pare, however, the passages in Kaibel, IGrSJI. Index, p. 740 sub TpOPhtns. 
Ae Harnack, Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte, i, p. 183 [Eng. Trans., 
laps : 


_ 4 Eine dgyptische Statue aus Tyrus in the Zeitschr. fiir dgypt. Sprache 
und Alterthumskunde, xxxi. (1898), p. 102. 
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This is to be read: Sacerdos Osirim ferens. IIpody[rns] 
"Oceipw kop[ d]fo[v] 

On this Erman remarks as follows: ‘“ That the super- 
scription, ‘ Priest who carries Osiris,’ did not come from the 
dedicator himself is evident, and is also confirmed by the 
way in which it is applied. It is more likely that, in Roman 
times, the votive gifts of the Tyrian temple were furnished 
with altogether fresh inscriptions, and that, further, for pur- 
poses of classification, the category under which they were 
catalogued was marked upon them. In this way the statue, 
the strange inscription on which was undecipherable, has been 
made, not quite accurately, to represent a ‘ priest’ in general, 
taking care of the image of his god.”’ The present writer 
does not quite see wherein the want of accuracy lies, since 
the Greek part of the Inscription speaks of a mpodyrys. 
But be that as it may, it is of interest to us that in this 
Inscription of Roman times sacerdos is translated by mpo¢y- 
Tns, and is itself most probably a translation of the Egyptian 
word for prophet. We cannot permit ourselves an opinion 
on the latter point, but it appears to us perfectly possible 
that the writer of the bilingual Inscription understood 
the hieroglyphic text: how otherwise should he have 
rendered sacerdos by mpopytns? The reason, then, for his 
not translating the Egyptian word for prophet by propheta is 
either that this word had not yet become naturalised in 
Latin, or that it did not seem capable of expressing the 
specific sense of the Egyptian word. The case was very 
different with wpodyrns, the use of which, for a definite 
class of priests, can be demonstrated in Egypt from Ptole- 
maic times. If this hypothesis be correct, then our In- 
scription, in spite of its Phoenician origin, would have to 
be added to the Egyptian proofs for the existence of the 
priest-prophets ; if not, it would be evidence for the fact that 
mpopynTns as the designation of a priest is also found in use 
outside Egypt—or, at least, outside the Egyptian range of 
ideas. 


1 kwudwr, carrying im the procession. This Inscription is a little remini 
scent of the passage from the Leiden Papyri on p. 354. 
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ovpBovrArov. 


This (as it appears) rare word is mentioned by New 
Testament lexica as occurring outside the N. T. in Plu- 
tarch only. In reference to the unfortunately mutilated 
passage, Perg. 254s (Roman period), in which it occurs, 
Frinkel quotes the following note from Mommsen,} which 
gives what is most likely the oldest example of the word :— 

“Tt appears that the word cvpPovAuor is, properly speak- 
ing, not Greek, but is formed in the Graeco-Latin official 
style, in order to represent the untranslateable consiliwm. It 
is so found in a document of the year 610 a.v.c. [CIG. 
1543 = Dittenberger, Sylloge, 242]. Cf. Plutarch, Rom. 14: 
avouavoy Sé tov Oedv Kavaor, elite Bovratov dvta* Kwvoidov 
yap ért vov TO cupBovrALoy Kadodct.” 

The author found the word also in BU. 28814 (reign of 
Antoninus Pius) «[a]@npuévev év cupBovrio év 76 mpai[ Topi], 
and 511415 (ca. 200 a.v.2) [év cupBovrcio ...... éxdOucev. 


oppayito. 

In Rom. 15” Paul describes the collection on behalf of 
Jerusalem which he had gathered among the Gentile Christ- 
ians as Kaptros: when I have sealed to them this fruit I shall 
travel to Spain. Kaprov odparyifecbar is certainly a very 
remarkable expression. B. Weiss® sees in it an indication 
“that Paul is assuring them by personal testimony how 
love for the mother-church had brought this gift of love to 
it”. Others, again, follow Theodore of Mopsuestia in 
thinking that the apostle merely alludes to the regular methoa 
of delivering the money to the church at Jerusalem; so 
most recently Lipsius: deliver properly into their possession.’ 
We are of opinion that the latter view is confirmed by 
the Papyri. In BU. 2492 (Fayytim, 2nd cent. a.p.) Chaire- 
mon writes to Apollonios, o¢pdyetoov ” 76 ceurdpuov * Kab chp 
xpeOny **, seal the wheat and the barley. Here we have quite 


1 Hermes, XX., p. 287, note 7. 
* The Papyrus was written about this time; the text itself may be older, 
5 Meyer, iv. ® (1891), p. 595. 4 HC. ii. 2 (1894), p. 184. 
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an analogous expression,’ which Professor Wilcken, in a 
letter to the author, explains as follows: seal (the sacks con- 
taining) the wheat and the barley. The same thing is meant 
in 15 u.2 [Fayyam, 197 (?) AD., duds S¢ odhpayiday “ ému- 
Ba[r]Aw * éxdorm dve|: Ye shall set your seal wpon every 
ass, 1.e., upon the sacks of every ass”. Our conjecture is 
that the sealing of the sacks of fruit was to guarantee the 
correctness of the contents. If the frwit is sealed, then 
everything is in order: the sealing is the last thing that 
must be done prior to delivery. In the light of this the 
metaphorical expression used by the Apostle assumes a more 
definite shape. He will act like a conscientious merchant. 
We know well that in his labour of love he did not escape 
base calumnies; a sufficient reason for him that he should 
perform everything with the greater precision. 


vioGeota, 


This word is one of the few in regard to which the 
“profane” usage of the Inscriptions is taken into considera- 
tion in the New Testament lexica. Cremer’, p. 972, 
observes: “rare in the literature, but more frequent in the 
Inscriptions”. His examples may be supplemented by in- 
numerable passages from the pre-Christian Inscriptions of 
the Islands of the Aigean Sea. Particular references are 
superfluous,? The word is always found in the formula ca? 
viobeciay 5é: A., son of B., nad’ viobeciav 8é son of C. 
The corresponding formula for the adoption of females is 
kata Ouvyatpototay*® dé, which occurs seven times. The 
frequency with which these formulae occur permits of an 
inference as to the frequency of adoptions, and lets us 
understand that Paul was availing himself of a generally 
intelligible figure when he utilised the term vioGéova in the 
language of religion. 

1 BU. 24840 (letter from the same person and to the same as in 249) 
re Gpbydara oppary(i(dueva) might also be added. 

2 Of. the Index of personal names in the [MAe. These Inscriptions 


have todeciayv. The formula nara yéveow, 19 49, 88414 (?) 964 aaa, expresses 
the antithesis to it. 


3 The IMAe. mostly read so; also dvyarporoitay in 646 2. 
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Xaparypa 

The other beast of Revclation 138!%, causes’ all, the 
small and the great, and the rich and the poor, and the free and 
the bond, va S@0w adtois ydpaypa éml Ths yerpos avTav THs 
Sektas ) él 76 wétwmov attav, ™ iva py Tus SvvnTas ayopacat 
} madjoas eb pt 6 éywv TO Yadpaypa TO dvopa TOD Onpiov 7) TOV 
apiOpor tod dvopatos avrod. A recent commentator, W. 
Bousset,! thinks that the fruitless guessing of exegetes about 
the ydpaypa proves ‘that here again there has been adopted 
from some lost older tradition a feature which no longer 
accords with the figure before us or its application”. But 
one is not entitled to speak of a proof in this connection, even 
if it were an established fact that the exegetes had sought 
‘‘fruitlessly ’’. One might with equal justification suppose 
that we have here an allusion to some familiar detail, not as 
yet known to us, of the circumstances of the imperial period, 
and the only question is, Which interpretation is the more 
plausible: the reference to an ancient apocalyptic tradition, 
or the hypothesis of an allusion to a definite fact in the 
history of the times? “A cautious mode of investigation will 
accept the results obtained by reference to contemporary 
history wherever such reference is unforced— ... . . it will 
recognise genuine proofs and results arrived at by the tradi- 
tional-historical method; but, where neither is sufficient, it 
will be content to leave matters undecided—as also the possi- 
bility of allusions to contemporary events which we do not 
know. Finally, it will in many cases apply both methods 
at once.” The following attempt to explain the matter is to 
be understood in the light of these statements of Bousset,? 
with which the present writer is in absolute agreement. 

In his commentary, Bousset rightly repudiates the refer- 
ence to the stigmatising of slaves and soldiers. One might 
preferably, he thinks, take the yapayya as being a religious 
protective-mark (Schutzzeichen). Other expositors have thought 
of the Roman coinage with image and superscription of the 
Emperor. But these explanations also, he thinks, must be 


1 Meyer, xvi. ° (1896), p. 427. ® Der Antichrist, Gottingen, 1895, p. 7. 
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rejected. ‘The enigma can be solved only by the traditional- 
historical method which sets the passage in the light of the 
time-hallowed apocalyptic ideas. ‘‘It is, in fact, the ancient 
figure of Antichrist that..... has been turned to account in 
the second half of chap. 13.” ! The legend of Antichrist, how- 
ever, has it ‘‘ that the Antichrist compels the inhabitants of 
the earth to assume his mark, and that only those who have 
the mark on forehead and hand may buy bread in times of 
want. Here we have the explanation of the enigmatic verses 
1G-and 17.” 

Bousset is certainly well aware that to trace backwards 
is not to explain.2 And yet, should it be successfully de- 
monstrated that the ydpayua belonged in some way to the 
substance of the apocalyptic tradition of ancestral times, our 
investigation would be substantially furthered thereby. With 
no little suspense, therefore, the author examined the references 
which Bousset adduces elsewhere* But the citations there 
are relatively very late passages at best, in regard to which 
it seems quite possible, and to the author also probable, that 
Rey. 18 has rather influenced them. And even if the mark 
had been borrowed by John, the special characteristics of the 
passage would still remain unexplained, viz., the fact that the 
mark embodies the name or the number of the beast,’ that it 
has some general connection with buying and selling,® and, 
most important of all, that it has some special reference to 
the Roman emperor who is signified by the beast. The tradi- 
tional-historical method is hardly adequate to the elucidation 
of these three points, and, this being so, the possibility of an 

1 Meyer, xvi.®, p. 431. 2 Thid., p. 432. 

3 Of. Der Antichrist, p. 8: ‘ At the same time Iam quite conscious that 
in the last resort I do not attain to an understanding of the eschatological- 
mythological ideas”. 

4 Der Antichrist, p. 132 ff. 

5 According to Bousset, the mark seems to have been originally a 
serpent-mark: the reference to the name of the beast was added by the writer 


of the Apocalypse (Der Antichrist, p. 133). But nothing is added: and 
therefore in Meyer, xvi.®, p. 432, it is more accurately put that the mark 


is “changed in meaning”. \ | bee 
6In the passages cited by Bousset the buying (and selling) is inti- 


mately connected with the famine. 
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allusion to something in the history of the time, hitherto 
unknown, presses for consideration. 

Now the Papyri put us in a position where we can 
do justice to this possibility. They inform us of a mark 
which was commonly used in imperial times,’ which 


(1) Is connected with the Roman Emperor, 

(2) Contains his name (possibly also his effigy) and the 
year of his reign, 

(3) Was necessary upon documents relating to buying, 
selling, etc., and 

(4) Was technically known as ydparyya. 


1. On Papyri of the 1st and 2nd centuries A.D. are often 
found “traces, now more distinct, now very faint, of a red 
seal, which, at first sight, resembles a red maculation ; but 
the regular, for the most part concentric, arrangement of the 
spots shows that they are really traces of written charac- 
ters”’.2 But in addition to those seal-impressions on papyrus, 
which will be discussed presently in greater detail, there 
has also been preserved a circular stamp-plate of soft lime- 
stone having a diameter of 5°5 centimetres and a thick- 
ness of 2°8 centimetres. On the face of the stamp are 
vestiges of the red pigment. The plate is now in the Museum 
at Berlin, and a fac-simile was issued by F. Krebs in con- 
nection with BU. 183. We are enabled, by the kind 
permission of the authorities of the Imperial Museum, to 
give here a reproduction of the fac-simile. 

The legend, in uncial characters, reversed of course, is 
arranged in a circle, and runs as follows :— 


L re’ Kaicapos, 
4.e., in the 35th year® of Caesar (= 5-6 a.D.). 


1 Whether the use of this imperial xydpayua is found elsewhere is 
unknown to the author. But he is of opinion that it is not; otherwise it 
would be inconceivable that Mommsen, who finds in John 1316f. an allusion 
to the imperial money (Rémische Geschichte, v.‘, Berlin, 1894, p. 522), 
should not have lighted upon the author’s conjecture. Wessely also, in hig 
issue of PHR., treats the matter as something new. 

_ 2 Wessely in ref. to PHR. xi., p. 11. 
* | is the common abbreviation for grous. 
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In the middle, surrounded by the circle of these 
letters, there are also the letters yp, which we do not 
understand. Krebs resolves them thus: yp(adeiov); in that 
case the seal must also have contained the names of the 
authorities. 





IMPERIAL SEAL oF Auaustus. BErrxuiIn Museum. 


It was with such plates that the imperial seals! which 
have been more or less distinctly preserved on some Papyrus 
documents, were impressed. The following instances have 
become known to us :— 

(a) PER. i. (Fayyim, 83-84 a.p.), a bill of sale, has 
endorsed on it the remains of two red seals of which the 
words [Avr]oxp[dropos] and Aop[etcavod], besides other traces 
of writing, can still be recognised. 

(0) BU. 183 (Fayyim, 26th April, 85 4.D.), a document 
about the arrangement of the property and inheritance of 
a married couple, has an endorsement of three almost wholly 
obliterated lines by the same hand that wrote the text of 
the document, and two impressions of a seal in red ink; 
diameter 7°8 centimetres, length of the letters 0°7 centimetre. 
The characters (uncial) in a circular line, are as follows :— 


L 8 Avroxparopos Kaicapos Aopitiavod X¢Bacrobv Teppavixod, 


1 We have found only imperial seals in the Papyri, 
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(c) PER. xi. Fayytim, 108 4.D.), an agreement regarding 
the sharing of two parts of a house, is a specially finely 
preserved copy which Wessely has issued in fac-simile.’ “ On 
the back is the red stamp, circular, and having a diameter of 
9-7 centimetres; close to the outer edge there is a circular 
line, then, inside this, a circle formed by the letters (each 1 
centimetre m length) :— 

L 18’ Aitoxpdropos Kaicapos Népova Tparavod. 


‘Within this, again, is a smaller circle, which consists 
of the letters (beginning under the L) :— 


YeBacrod Teppavixod Aaxrxod, 


and, lastly, in the middle, the bust of the emperor, looking to 
the right. 

“‘ Under the seal there is written in black ink :— 

pap? ceo” (Mdpav ceonpueiwpat).” 

(d) PER. clxx. (Fayyaim, reign of Trajan), a bill of sale, 
bears on the back the red seal, of which about a third is pre- 
served, and of which there can still be read, in the outer 
circle :— 

[Adrloxpatopos Katcapos N[épova Tpasavod), 
in the inner :— 
[SeBac]rod Teppavixod. 


2. All these imperial seals, including that of Augustus, 
have this in common, viz., that they contain the name of the 
emperor; one may assume with certainty, from the analogy 
of those that are preserved in their completeness, that those 
which are mutilated also originally contained the year of 
his reign. One seal has also the effigy of the emperor: how 
far this may be the case, or may be conjectured, in regard to 
the others cannot be made out from the reproductions which 


1 The author applied, March 15, 1897, to the directors of the Imperial 
and Royal Printing Establishment at Vienna with the request to lend him the 
cast of this fac-simile for his book. The directors, to their great regret, could 
not grant this request, ‘‘as the editors of the work Corpus Papyrorum 
Raineri are unable, on principle, to give their consent to it”’. [Reply of 22nd 
March.] 
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have been issued. At all events, the seal of Augustus 
bears no effigy. 


3. As to the purpose of the seal there can hardly be any 
doubt. Wessely’ thinks indeed that one might “take it 
to be a credential that the material written upon was pro- 
duced in the imperial manufactory; or to be the credential 
of an autograph document”. But, in our opinion, the 
former alternative cannot be entertained. The seal in 
PER. xi., for instance, is much too large for the factory-mark 
of the Papyrus; so considerable a space of the valuable 
material would surely not have been from the first rendered 
unfit for use by stamping. And there is yet another reason. 
So far as the date of the preserved seals can still be made 
out, it corresponds to the year of the particular document. 
Now, if the seal be a factory-mark, this would be a remark- 
able coincidence. It is rather intended to be the guarantee of 
an autograph document. It is affixed to a contract by the 
competent authorities, making the document legally valid. 
This hypothesis is confirmed by the under-mentioned copy 
of a similar document: on it there is no seal, but the legend 
is faithfully copied on the margin. The seal, then, belongs 
to the document as such, not to the papyrus. 

Looking now at the stamped documents with respect to 
their contents, we find that in five instances (including the 
under-mentioned copy) there are three bills of sale or pur- 
chase. The other two documents are in contents closely 
allied to these. Wessely? has already called special atten- 
tion to this in regard to the deed of partition; but BU. 183 
also relates to a similar matter.’ 


4. We are indebted to a fortunate coincidence for the 
knowledge of the official name of this imperial seal. PER. 


1 In connection with PEA. xi., p. 37. 

2Tn connection with PER. xi., p. 34. 

2 We are of opinion that, by a more exact examination of the frag- 
ments of bills of sale and similar documents of the 1st and 2nd centuries, 
so far as their originals are extant, we might discover traces of a seal in 
other instances. 
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iv. is the copy of a bill of sale from the Fayyim, belonging 
to the 12th year of the Emperor Claudius (52-53 a.p.). It 
consists of three parts, viz., the actual substance of the agree- 
ment, the procuratorial signature, and the attestation by the 
ypadetov, an authority whom Wessely describes as the 
‘“‘oraphische Registeramt”’. Hach of these three parts is 
prefaced by a note stating it to be a copy, thus: avtiypadoy 
olxovopuias) line1, avtiypahov broypadis lines; finally, on 
the left margin, running vertically, advriypapov yapdyparos. 
Wessely translates “‘ copy of the signature,” but the ‘ signa- 
ture,” or rather the necessary stamping, of the original has 
been effected precisely by means of the imperial seal. This 
is supported by the wording as copied :— 


L[c]8’ TiBepiov Kravdiov Kaicapos X¢Bactod Teppavixod 


Avtoxpatopos. 


This is exactly the legend whose form is made known to 
us by such of the original seals as have been preserved. The 
term ydpayyua suits it excellently. In the lines which follow 
we must needs recognise the manuscript note of the ypadeiov, 
placed below the seal, such as we find in PER. xi., and most 
likely in BU. 183 also. He adds the day of the month? 
pnvos Kaicapei(ov) 1’, and the designation of the attesting 
authority, dvay(éypamrat) dua tov év ‘Hpaxdeia ypadeiov. 


To sum up: ydpayya is the name of the imperial seal, 
giving the year and the name of the reigning emperor 
(possibly also his effigy), and found on bills of sale and 
similar documents of the 1st and 2nd centuries. 

It is not asserting too much to say that in this ascer- 
tained fact we have something to proceed upon. If the beast 
be correctly interpreted as referring to a Roman emperor, 
which the author does not doubt in the least, then, from 


1 oixovoula = document is often found in the Papyri. 


2 The supposition that the day of the month also belonged to the 
seal is in itself improbable, as, in that case, the plate must have been altered 
daily ; it is further opposed by the fact that the preserved seals only give the 
year. 
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what we now know of the emperor’s ydpayya, we can very 
well understand the ydpayya of the beast. The ydpayya of 
the Apocalypse is not, of course, wholly identical with its 
contemporary prototype. The seer acted with a free hand; 
he has it that the mark is impressed on forehead or hand} 
and he gives the number a new meaning. It is in this point 
that ancient (apocalyptic?) tradition may possibly have 
made its influence felt. But it has only modified; the 
characteristic, not to say charagmatic, features of the proto- 
type can be recognised without difficulty. 


yetpoypadov. 

The technical signification bond, certificate of debt, authen- 
ticated in reference to Col. 2% by Clavis* and Thayer in 
Plutarch and Artemidorus only, is very common in the 
Papyri. Many of the original yevpoypada, indeed, have been 
preserved; some of these are scored through and thus 
cancelled (e.g. BU. 179, 272, PER. ccxxix). The following 
passages from Fayyim Papyri may be cited for the word: 
PER. i. 29 (83-84 A.D.), xii.3 (110-111 a.D.), BU. 505. 16.18 (115 
A.D.), 6912 (120 A.D.), 2724.16 (188-139 a.D.), 3003.12 (148 
A.D.), 80117 (157 A.D.), 179 (reign of Antoninus Pius), PHR. 
ix. 6.9 (Hermopolis, 271 A.D.). 


xopifomar. 

As in 1 Cor. 71°14, a technical expression for divorce 
alsoin the Fayyim Papyri2 In the marriage-contracts there 
are usually stated conditions for the possibility of separation ; 
these are introduced by the formula éay 6é [of yapodvres] 
yopitwvrar am addprov; thus BU. 2516 (81 A.D., restoration 
certain), 2527 (98 a.D.), PHR. xxiv.2 (186 A.D.), xxvii.16 (190 
A.D.). 

1 Hven if all the imperial seals were as large as that of Trajan in PHR, 
xi., which, with its diameter of 9°7 centimetres, could find sufficient room 
only on the brows of thinkers and the hands of the proletariat, yet our hypo- 
thesis would lose nothing in probability; surely we do not wish to control 
the seer with the centimetre rod. But there was manifestly no prescribed 
standard diameter for the seal; cf. that on BU. 183, or even the original 
stamp of Augustus; a seal of its size could quite well have found room on 
forehead or hand. 

2 Hxamples are also to be found in other places. 
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5. PHRASES AND FORMULAE. 


ék TOV TEeCTapwoY avéeuwn. 


One might imagine the formula (LXX Zech. 11°, Mark 
1327, Matt. 24%") to be a mere imitation of the corresponding 
Hebrew one. But it occurs also in PHR. cxv.6 (Fayyim, 
Qnd cent. A.D.) [yeito]ves éx Tecodpav avéworv; notwithstand- 
ing the mutilation of the document, there can be no doubt 
that the fowr cardinal points are meant. 

akiws Tod Oeod. 

In 1 Thess. 2"* we have zepirareiv akiws tod Oeod, in 
Col. 1! wepuratioa: aEiws tod Kupiov eis Tacay apecKeiar, 
in 8 John® mporéupas aEiws tod Oeod (cf. possibly Wisdom 
3° nat etpev avtovs aktovs éavtod [= Oeod] and Matt. 10*7*), 
The formula was a very popular one in Pergamus (and doubt- 
less also in other localities). In Perg. 2487 (142-141 B.c.), 
Athenaios, a priest of Dionysus and Sabazius, is extolled as 
oulv|rereNexoTos TA fepa.... evoeBas [w]ey Kal akiws Tod 
Geod ;1 in Perg. 521 (after 186 A.D.), fepacapévny akiws Ths 
Geod kal Ths Twartpisos, of a priestess of Athena, and in Perg. 
48538. (beginning of Ist cent. A.D.), an dpyeBovKoros is 
honoured ova 76 evoeBas Kal dEiws Tob Kabnyepwovos Atovicov 
mpoictacbat Tov Ociwv pvornpiov. In Perg. 5227. (8rd cent. 
A.D.) two priestesses of Athena are similarly commemorated 
as lepacapévov...... évdoEws kal eripavas Kata TO akiowa 
Kal TO péyeOos THs Oeod. The Inscription of Sestos (Wiener 
Studien, 1., p. 33 ff, ca. 120 B.c.) has, in line s7, Aawrpav troumod- 
pevos THY DTrodoynY Kal akiay TOV Gedy Kal Tod Sypov. 

éupevo (év) maou Tots yeypappevors. 

LXX Deut. 27% énixatdpatos mas advOpwmos 85 ovK 
éupéver ev aot Tols Aoyors TOD vomwou TovToV is quoted “freely” 
by Paul in Gal. 3" thus: émvatdpatos ras b5 ovK« éupéves ev 
Taow Tols yeypappevors év TH BiBALwm Tod vouov. Certainly 
an immaterial alteration, such as any one may unconsciously 
make in a quotation from memory. We should not need to 


1 Cf., if the restoration be correct, Perg. 223 (ca. 156 B.c.) évacr[ pepo. 
pévnly Karls] cad eboeBGs kad a[tiws Tis Gets], said of Bito, a priestess of Athena. 
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trouble any further about it, were it not that the Papyri 
indicate how Paul may have come to make this particu- 
lar insignificant change. In the deed of partition PER. 
Xl. 231. (Fayyim, 108 A.D.) we read évpyevétrwoay [oi] oporo- 
YOOVTES «6 ees év Tols Exovoiws @pmororyn| pévors] Kal Scecpn- 
pévots. Here we have a legal formula familiar in the official 
style of such documents, which occurs earlier in a similar 
form in the Turin Papyrus 8 (2nd cent. A.D.): éupévew Sé 
apudotépous év toils mpds éavtods St@poroynpuevots! The 
formula varies as to its verb, but preserves the constancy of 
its form—intelligible in the case of a legal expression—by 
the fact that éupuévev, with or without év, is followed by the 
dative of a participle, mostly in the plural. It so runs in 
PER. ccxxiv.5:. (Fayyiim, 5-6 A.D.) évpévewy ev waot Tois 
yeyelvnuévors Kata tHly ypadny ths opod(oyias*) Hv ovpyé- 
ypappai cot. Note here the addition of a new word, maou. 
And, finally, let us read BU. 6006 (Fayyim, 2nd-8rd cent. 
A.D.) évpévm trace Tais mpoyeypapév[a los ** [ev ]rorXais, a form 
of which the biblical quotation of Paul, with its distinctive 
variation, is undoubtedly reminiscent. In these circum- 
stances, the Apostle may be supposed to have continued the 
biblical éupéves év waou Tots . . . by a participle, unconsciously 
adopting the cadence of the legal formula. We are un- 
aware whether this form of expression is to be found 
elsewhere, or outside Egypt; its unquestionably formulaic 
character speaks for its having belonged—albeit in mani- 
fold variation—to the more widely known material of the 
language. Moreover, the use of a legal form of expression 
is particularly easy to understand in the case of Paul. 


Kalas yéypatrrat, etc. 


The authorities given on p. 113 f. for the legal character 
of the formula of quotation xaOes (KkaOdrep) yéyparrrat can 
still be largely added to. In IMAe. 761 (Rhodes, 3rd cent. 


1 As the author has not the Turin Papyri by him, he quotes according 
to Corp. Papp. Raineri, i. 1, p. 12. 

2 juoroyla = contract. 3 See p. 107 f. 

4 It was remarked on p. 114, note 3, that the formula is also found with- 
out this technical meaning. As examples of this we have the dvayéyparrm 
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B.C.) we have xa0da Kal év trois vopous yéyparta. In the 
decree Perg. 25135 (2nd cent. B.C.), with reference to a pas- 
sage immediately preceding, there occur the words xa@dzep 
yéyparrat; similarly, in the documents BU. 2529 (Fayyum 
98 A.D.) Kaba yéyparrras, and PER. cliv.u (Fayyim, 180 4D.) 
Kabos y[éyplamrar. There may also be added xa@orte mporyé- 
ypartat BU. 189 (Fayyim, 7 4.D.), and PHR. iv.it 
(Fayyim, 52-53 A.D.); xaos iroyéyparra, relating to an 
oracle quoted later, in the Inscription of Sidyma No. 53 
Dbut.! (post-Hadrianic) ; xa0a Svayéypamtas in an Inscrip- 
tion from Cos? (date ?) 

Other formulae of quotation used by the New Testament 
writers are vouched for by the legal language: xara Ta 
mpoyeypaypéeva PER. iv.2% (Fayyim, 52-53 aD.) cf. Kata 
TO yeypaypévov 2 Cor. 4%; [xara ti]lv ypadyy, with re- 
ference to a contract, PHR. ccxxiv.e (Fayyim, 5-6 A.D.), 
and cata ypadds, with reference to the laws, BU. 13610 (135 
A.D.), of. Kata Tas ypadds 1 Cor. 15°*, and Kata tHv ypapny 
James 2°, 


TO yvnoLov. 


2 Cor. 8° 76 ris bpuerépas aydans yunotov: of. Inscription 
of Sestos (Wiener Studien, i., p. 33 ff, ca. 120 B.c.), linez, apo 


, L \ \ \ , / Naps L 
TANELETOU Oéwevos TO TPOS TV mTaTpioa YUNOLOV Kab EKTEVES. 


dénow, Senoets TroLodmat. 


dénow trotobuat (Phil. 1* of supplication) is used quite 
generally for request in BU. 18017 (Fayyim, 172 a.p.) Sccalav 
d€[no]w movovmevos ; on the other hand, dejcecs mrovotpas, as 
in Luke 5*,1 Tim. 2}, of supplication, also in Pap. Par. 69 


of Josephus (references in Hans Driiner, Untersuchungen iiber Josephus, 
Thesis, Marburg, 1896, pp. 54 note 1, and 85), Arrian (cf. Wilcken, Philologus, 
liii. [1894], p. 117 f.), and most likely of other authors as well. I am indebted to 
a kind communication of Dr. Hans Driiner for the information that Josephus 
frequently employs avayéyparra for O.T. references also, while he certainly 
uses yéyparra very seldom for these; yéyparra: in c. Ap. ii. 18 refers to a 
non-biblical quotation. 

1 Benndorf and Niemann, Reisen im Lykien und Karien, i., Vienna, 
1894, p. 77; for the date see p. 75. 


2 Hermes xvi. (1881), p. 172, note; cited by Frankel, p. 16. 
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i.u (Hlephantiné, 232 a.v.) 0a omovdd[s re kad Se}ijoess 
Totnoduevos.? 


deEvav Sidwpe. 


In Perg. 268 C (98 B.c.) the Pergamenians offer them- 
selves as peace-makers in the quarrel between the cities of 
Sardis and Ephesus: they send a mediator (line 101): [Tov 
mapaka|\écovta Sovvat t[a]s yetpas juiv ceils cvAAvow].2 On 
this Frankel observes, p. 201: “ ‘to give the hands towards 
an agreement (to be brought about by us)’. I have not 
found any other example of this use (corresponding to the 
German) of the phrase dodvat ras yetpas.” We have here a 
case where the elucidation of the Inscriptions can be to some 
extent assisted by the sacred text; the expression give the 
hand or hands*® is very common in the Greek Bible—though 
in the form deftay (or Se€as) Suddvar: 1 Macc. 6%, 11% %, 
13°, 2 Macc. 1176, 1214, 13%, Gal. 2° (dcEsds Smxav ... 
kowevias ; cf. deEvav (or deEtas) NapwBavev 1 Macc. 11°, 13%, 
2 Macc. 12¥%,14"%* Then exegetes have also adduced clas- 
sical analogies; most exhaustively Joannes Dougtzus, 
Analecta sacra, 2nd ed., Amsterdam, 1694, Part i., p. 123. 
Clavis*, p. 88, cites only Xen. Anab. 1, 6, 6; 2, 5,3; Joseph. 
Antt. 18, 19 [should be 9], 3. 


> Ni f 
eis TO Sunveés. 


Apart from the Epistle to the Hebrews, authenticated in 
Appian, B. civ. 1, 4; found in IMAe. 786 16 (Rhodes, imperial 
period): reretpnuévos és TO Ssevexés*, also in Apollodorus 
of Damascus, 42. 


@00s, KaTa TO &0os. 


The word is used in the Fayyim Papyri almost entirely 
for law, ritus, in the narrower sense, as often in Luke and 


1The citation is made from the issue of this Papyrus (from Notices et 
extraits, xviii. 2, pp. 890-399) by Wilcken in Philologus, liii, (1894), p. 82. 

2 The restorations are certain. 

3 With this we must not confound éxdiddva: thy xeipa, BU. 405. 
(Fayyfim, 348 a.p.) where xefp means manuscript, document. 

4 See also Grimm on 2 Macc. 44, HApAT. iv. (1857), p. 93. 
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Acts. Note especially the formula xara 76 &05 (Luke 1%, 
2%): BU. 25017 (reign of Hadrian) xa@apos Kata 76 éos, 
1815 (Qnd-3rd cent. A.D.) and 9615 (2nd half of 3rd cent. A.D.) 
Kata Ta ‘“Pwpaiwv én, 347 1.17, ti.15 (171 A.D.) and 8212 (185 
A.D.) wepuTunOjvar Kata TO os (of. Acts 151+ wepitpnOjte TB 
eu Mwicéws). 
éTolwas eyo. 

Manifold authorities for the phrase in connection with 
2 Cor.12,1 Pet. 4°, Acts 21; itis found also in the Fayyam 
documents of the reign of Marcus Aurelius, BU. 24027 and 
80[= 446]i7. The construction can be made out in the 
latter passage only ; as in all the New Testament passages it 
is followed by the infinitive. 


Tov Geod OéXovTos, etc. 


Similar pagan formulae have long since been referred 
to in connection with the New Testament passages. The 
Fayyim Papyri reveal how widespread its use must have 
been, even in the lower strata of society. With rod Ocod 
OéXovtos in Acts 187 is connected Trav Oca Oerdovray BU. 
4231s (2nd cent. A.D., a soldier’s letter to his father) ; 
61542 (2nd cent. A.D., private letter) émiyvotca btu Oedv 
Gedovrwv SiecwOns, used in reference to the past; similarly in 
lineais.; further, Gedy dé BovrAopéevoy 248 11. (2nd cent. A.D., 
private letter), 24913 (Qnd cent. a.D., private letter). With 
éav o Kupios émetpéyrn 1 Cor. 16", édvmep émutpérn 6 Beds 
Heb. 6%, compare Oeov éritperror[t]wv 451102. (1st-2nd cent. 
A.D., private letter), also ris tuyns émutperrovons 248 15+. (2nd 
cent. A.D., private letter). Allied to KaOes [6 Beds] 706\noev 
1 Cor. 12%, 15% is ds 6 Oeds HOcNev in BU. 27u (Qnd-3rd 
cent. A.D., oe letter). It is a specially significant fact 
that it is precisely in private letters that we find the 
specified examples of the use of these formulae. 


€x TOD pécou aipw. 
Thayer, p. 402, cites Plut. De Curios. 9, Is. 57, 2 in con- 
nection with Col. 2%. The phrase is used in BU. 388 ii. 23 


1 This formula often occurs in the PER. also. 
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(Fayyaim, 2nd-8rd cent. A.D.) like e medio tollo in the proper 
sense. 


amo TOD VoD, 

This formula, employed in 2 Cor. 51°, as also often by 
Luke (Gospel, and Acts 18°), is very common in the Fayyim 
legal documents. We find it in the following combinations : 
amo Tod vov éml Tov dravta ypovov PER. iv.9.17 (52-53 A.D.), 
xi.6 (108 A.D.), BU. 35019 (reign of Trajan), 193 ii. u (136 
A.D.) ; aro ToD viv eis Tov del ypdvov 2825 (after 175 A.D.); 
[acr]o Tod viv ért Tov del Kal arava [ypovov] 4569 (348 A.D.); 
also standing by itself, aid rod viv 153 4 (152 A.D.) and 139 
(289 A.D.). 

A corresponding form, péyp[e] tlod] viv (cf. &ype tod viv 
Rom. 8”, Phil. 1°), is found in BU. 2569 (Fayydm, reign of 
Antoninus Pius). 

Kat dvap. 

The references for this phrase, as found in Matt. 1, 
Q 12f 19.22, 9719, cannot be supplemented by Perg. 357 § (Roman 
times) [x]at évap or IMAe. 97942 (Carpathus, 3rd cent. 
A.D,) kata dvap; in these cases the phrase does not mean im 
a dream, but in consequence of a dream, like cat’ dvecpor in Perg. 


327 (late Roman). 


mapaitios ayabov. 


In the letter of Lysias to the Jews, 2 Macc. 11”, it is 
said kal eis TO AouTov Tepdoopat Tapaitios byiv ayabov 
yeveoOa. Similarly in Hp. Arist. p. 672 (Schm.) we have 
as dy peyddov aya0dv Twapaitios yeyovores. The formula is 
often found in the Inscriptions. In reference to Perg. 
246 54. (decree of the city of Elaia in honour of Attalus i11., 
ca. 150 B.C.) [a]et tevos [a]yalO]od rapaiz[ujov yiverOas adrov, 
Frankel, p. 159, observes: ‘“‘The phrase was received as a 
forrmnula into the official Greek of the Romans: so a quaes- 
tor’s letter to the Letaeans, 118 B.c., in Dittenberger, 
Sylloge 247, 44f.; two letters, from Caesar and Octavian, 


1 Cf. Frankel, p. 55, 
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to the Mitylenians, Sitzwngsber. d. Berl. Akad. 1889, pp. 960, 
965. Elsewhere also, e.g. in Dittenberger, 252, 2; 280, 
93”, IMAe. 10321 (Carpathus, 2nd cent. B.C.) mapaitios 
yeyovet Tas cwTnp[ijas should also be compared. 

Tapéxopar €wavTov. 

Clavis*®, p. 840, finds examples of this reflexive phrase 
(Tit. 27) only in Xen. Cyr. 8, 1, 39; Thayer, p. 488, adds 
Joseph. c. Ap. 2,15, 4. It occurs also in IMAe. 10326 (Car- 
pathus, 2nd cent. B.C.) dvéyxAntov attov tapéoyntat, and 
Lebas, Asie 4096 (Mylasa, 1st cent. B.c.), ypyowwov éavTov 
TmaperxynTal.* 

maptoTtnpe Ovotav. 

In reference to Rom. 12! B. Weiss? rejects the sacri- 
ficial meaning of to present, lay down (the sacrifice wpon the 
aliar), for wapiotdvas, as the word ‘‘most probably occurs in 
Greek in this sense ’’—here follow the references—“ but it is 
certainly not . . . in any way a standing technical term in 
the O. T.”; it is to be taken as to place at one’s disposal. 
The present writer has two objections to this view. For one 
thing he cannot see wherein the two interpretations differ ; 
even if the latter be preferred, it yet embraces, in this very 
combination rapsctdvas Ovoiav, the meaning of the former. 
And, again, he cannot understand how a form of expression 
used by the Apostle Paul can be set up as something to be 
contrasted with Greek. 

The references given by Weiss for the usage of the word 
in Greek can be supplemented by Perg. 24617.43 (decree of the 
city of Hlaia in honour of Attalus IIL, ca. 150 B.c.) rapacra- 
Oetons Ovotas, 256 14. 21 (imperial period) rapacrabjvas [O]vciav 
avt@, or [ad’ o]b [a]v . . trapiotH thy Ovoilalv. 

peta maons TpoOvputas. 

With Acts 17" oitwes edéEavto tov NOyov peta dons 
mpoOupias cf. Perg. 1330. (oath of allegiance of the mercen- 

1 This passage is quoted from Frankel, p. 186, who also refers to the 


active mapacxdvTa xphoimoy éavtdy Tr marpld., CIG. 2771 i. 10 (Aphrodisias), and 
would restore Perg. 25315 in a similar way. 


2 Meyer, iv. ® (1891), p. 512. 
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aries of King Humenes I. soon after 263 A.D.) [sap]é£ouas 8é 
kal thy [a]\Anv xXpEtav edvdws Kal ampodalc]i[c]ras [pe]ra 
maons TpoOupltlas cis SUvapev elvas tHv éunv. The idiom will, 
without doubt, be found elsewhere. 


EK TUpeovov. 

As in 1 Cor. 7°, the formula occurs in the following 
Fayyfim documents: BU. 446 [= 80]is (reign of Marcus 
Aurelius) «[a]0a> é« cuvpavov trnydpevoav, PER. cxci.» (2nd 
cent. A.D.) [x]afas éEvuppdvov™ trnydpevoav, and cxcvii.s 
(2nd cent. A.D.) Kadas éEvudovov™ m[......... ] omnylo- 
pevoar]. 

ovy 6 TUXOD. 

For extraordinary, asin 3 Macc. 3’, Acts 19", 282, the 
phrase occurs also in BU. 36 [cf. 486]9 (Fayytim, 2nd-3rd 
cent. A.D.) U8puv ov thy Tvyodcay cuveredécayTo and in an 
earlier Inscription from Ptolemais in Egypt, of the time of 
Huergetes, Bulletin de correspondance hellémque, xxi. (1897), p. 
190, 

of év brrepoyh avtes. 

Hitherto noted in 1 Tim. 2? only; cf. 2 Macc. 3" avdpos 
év brepoxn Kxeyévov. Already in Perg. 252” (early Roman 
period, after 133 B.c.), we find tov év vrepoyh dvTwy, pro- 
bably used generally of persons of consequence. 


iravopos KaL ptAoTeKvos. 


In regard to Tit. 2* rds véas girdvSpous eivas, pidoréxvous, 
v. Soden! observes, “‘ both expressions here only,” and also 
in the last edition of Meyer (xi.° [1894], p. 382) they are 
described as “‘ dz. Aery.,” although both are already given in 
the Clavis as occurring elsewhere. More important than the 
correction of this error, however, is the ascertained fact that 
the two words must have been current in this very combina- 
tion. Already in Clavis* we find cited for it Plut. Mor., p. 
769 C. To this may be added an epitaph from Pergamus, 
Perg. 604 (about the time of Hadrian), which, on account 
of its simple beauty, is given here in full:— 


1 HG. iii. 1 (1891), p. 209. 
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’Totrwos Baooos 
’Oraxiria Idd y 
Th yNuKUTaTY 
[y]uvacct, peravop[o] 
Kal piroréxvg, 
ovvBiwoaon 
GpeuTrT Os 
étn nN. 

An Inscription of the imperial period, from Paros, CIG. 
23841, similarly extols a wife as didavdpov Kali pidorrada. 
We need no evidence to prove that precisely a combination 
of this kind could readily become popular. 


TO avTo ppovetr. 

This formula and others of similar formation which are 
current in the writings of the Apostle Paul have been found 
in Herodotus and other writers.2 The epitaph [MAe. 149 
(Rhodes, 2nd cent. B.c.), in which it is said of a married 
couple, tava AéyovTes TavTA PpovodvTes HOopmev TAY apéeTpN- 
tov odov eis "AiSav, permits of the supposition that it was 
familiarly used in popular speech. 


6. RaRER Worps, MEANINGS AND CONSTRUCTIONS. 
_ ado0Xos. 


In reference to 1 Pet. 2% as dpruyévynta Bpébn TO 
AoytKov dorov yara érimoOncare, BH. Kiihl® observes that the 
second attribute ddoXA0s is not meant to apply to the meta- 
phorical ydda, but only to the word of God as symbolised by 
it. But BU. 29013 (Fayyim, 150 4.p.) makes it probable 
that this adjective could quite well be applied to milk; the 
word is there used, alongside of xa@apos, of wnadulterated 
wheat. Thus the word need not have been chosen as merely 
relating to the meaning of the metaphor, nor, again, as 
merely referring to mdvta SoAov in verse}. 


1 Citation from Friinkel, p. 134. 
> Cf. A. H. Franke on Phil. 2% (Meyer, ix.® [1886], p. 84). 
5 Meyer, xii. ® (1897), p. 186, 
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GApETAVONTOS. 


According to Clavis*, p. 21, found only in Lucian, Abdic. 
11; Thayer, p. 382, adds Philo, De Praem. et Poen. § 3 (M. p. 
410). In PER. ccxvi.s (Fayyim, Ist-2nd cent. a.p.), the 
word is used, passively, of a sale (kupiav kal BeBalay rat 
ApLeTAVvONTO?). 
aT oKpipya. 
For this manifestly very rare word in 2 Cor. 19, Clavis 8, 
p. 48, gives only the reference Joseph. Antt. 14, 10, 6; 
Thayer, p. 63, supplements this by Polyb. Hacpt. Vat. 12, 
26°, 1; in both passages an official decision is meant. The 
word occurs in the same sense in the Inscription (particularly 
worthy of consideration by reason of its proximity in time 
to the Pauline passage) [M/Ae. 24 (Rhodes, 51 4.».), in which 
Ta evKTaotata atroxpipata certainly relates to favourable 
decisions of the Emperor Claudius. 


apKeros. 
Outside the N. T. only authenticated hitherto in Chry- 
sippus (in Athen. 3, 79, p. 118 6); is also found in the 


Fayyfim Papyri BU. 531 ii.% (2nd cent. A.D.) and 335 
(2nd-3rd cent. A.D.). 


aon avopat. 
With the meaning pay one’s respects (Acts 25%, Joseph. 


Antt. 1,19, 5; 6, 11, 1), also in the Fayyiim Papyri BU. 347 
i. 3, ii. 2 (171 A.D.) and 248 12 (2nd cent. A.D.) 


Bacrdalo. 


Of the special meaning! furtim sepono in John 12° the 
Fayyim Papyri yield a number of fresh examples: BU. 361 
iii. 10 (end of 2nd cent. A.D.), 4610 (193 a.D.), 157s (2nd-8rd 
cent. A.D.). The last two documents contain speeches of 
the public prosecutor in regard to cases of theft. 


1 The more general meaning also is found in BU, 388 ii. » (Fayyam, 
Qnd-3rd cent. A.D.). 
17 
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Budfopas. 

Without entering into the controversy over Matt. 11” 
and Luke 161, the author wishes only to establish the 
following facts. .Cremer®, p. 215, thinks that it may be 
considered as ‘“‘ demonstrable”? that the word in Matthew 
must be taken as a passive: ‘“‘ As a deponent it would give 
no sense whatever, since BudlecOar cannot stand without an 
object or a substitute therefor, ike mpoacw, etaw, and does not 
so stand! . . .; it represents no independent idea such as do 
violence, come forward violently. At least this passage would 
afford, so far as can be seen, the sole example of such a 
meaning.’’ But in opposition to this we may refer to the 
epigraphic regulations of Xanthus the Lycian for the 
sanctuary of Men Tyrannos founded by him, CIA. i. 74,? 
cf. 73 (found near Sunium, not earlier than the imperial 
period), where Avdfouas is without doubt reflexive and abso- 
lute. After the ceremonial purifications are stated, the per- 
formance of which is the condition of entrance into the 
temple, it is further said that no one may sacrifice in the 
temple dve[u] tov Kabedpvcapévov™ 76 iepov (meaning most 
likely, without permission from the fownder of the temple); éav Sé 
tus Bidonrat, the regulation continues, ampdadextos® 1 Ovaia 
mapa Tod Oeod, but if any one comes forward violently, or enters 
by force, his offering is not pleasing to the god. But for such 
as, on the contrary, have rightly performed all that is pre- 
scribed, the founder wishes, further on, Kal eveiratos 4 
yévoi[t]o 6 Beds Tots Oeparrevovow amrAH TH WuyH. This anti- 
thesis is decisive for the sense of Budontau. 


dvetia. 


Authenticated only in Philo; Thayer (p. 148) adds to 
this the Graecus Venetus of Gen. 411, 45°. The word (Acts 
24”, 28°*°) occurs also in BU. 1807 (Fayyfim, 172 a.p.) and 
Perg. 525 13 (after 217 a.D.). 


1 Italics from Cremer. 

2 = Dittenberger, Sylloge, No. 879. See, in reference to xadapiCw, p. 216. 

3 Cf. its antithesis, eirpdodexros, also said of a sacrifice, Rom. 151° and 
1 Pet, 2°, like @ycia dexrh Phil. 418 and LXX, 

4 An additional reference for this word ; ef. p. 122, 
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Soxipsos. 


A word belonging to the Greek Bible which the Papyri 
are bringing again to life, after the exegetes had well-nigh 
strangled it. With reference to the passages James 1° 76 
Soxipsov tpav THs wictews KaTepyateras Hropovjy, and 1 Pet. 
1” ta 76 Soxipov buoy Ths mictews ToAVTLUOTEpoy YpvatoU 
Tov amoNAupévou Sia Trupds dé Soxrpalopevou etpeOH eis erawwov 
kal SoFav kali tiny év atroxart er Inood Xpictod, it is com- 
monly stated that 7d Soxiuov is equal to Td Soxtpetov, means 
of testing. This hypothesis is linguistically possible; the 
author certainly knows no reason why, in such case, the 
word is always accented Soxiywsoyv and not doxiuiov. But on 
material grounds there are grave objections to the hypothesis. 
Even the thorough-going defence of it in connection with 
the Petrine passage by HE. Kihl? still leaves the present 
writer with the feeling that, so taken, the Apostle’s thought 
is unnatural and indistinct, not to say unintelligible. And 
this also gives us the reason why most exegetes search for 
another meaning of the word, one which will in some degree 
suit the context; thus, e.g., Clavis®, p. 106, decides for 
exploratio in James 1%, and for verification in 1 Pet. 1’, two 
meanings which the word never has anywhere else, and all 
but certainly cannot have. But the whole difficulty of the 
case was primarily brought about by the exegetes themselves, 
nearly all of whom misunderstood the word. Only Schott 
and Hofmann have fallen on the right view in their surmise 
(see Kuhl, p. 88) that doxiysov is the neuter of an adjective.” 
On this Kihl observes, with a reference to Winer’, p. 220, 
that this interpretation is rendered void by the fact that 
Soxiusov is not an adjective, but a genuine substantive, while 
Winer says “there is no adjective Soxiywios”. True, there 
is no Soxiyoos —that is, in the lexica; nor would Schott 
and Hofmann be able to find it. This want, however, is 
supplied by the Fayyfim Papyrus documents of the Archduke 


1 Meyer, xii.® (1897), p. 87 ff. 

2 Tholuck also, in Beitrdge zur Spracherklérung des Neuen Testaments, 
Halle, 1832, p. 45, makes this conjecture, with a reference to Wahl; but he 
has no example at his disposal, 
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Rainer’s collection. In the pawn-ticket PHR. xii.6. (93 A.D.) 
there are mentioned gold buckles of the weight of 74 minae of 
good gold (ypucod Soxipiov); the marriage contract xxiv. 5 (136 
A.D.) enumerates ornaments in the bride’s dowry to the 
value of 13 quarters of good gold (ypuvcod Soxtpetou *) ; a frag- 
ment of the same contract, xxvi., reads in linee [ypuc]iou 
[Sox]eufov, and in lines [yp]u[c]od [S]oxi[plecov * ; similarly 
the fragments of marriage contracts xxili4 (reign of 
Antoninus Pius) [ypvotov] Soxeimetou *, xxii.s (reign of 
Antoninus Pius) [ypu]otov So[xeuiov], and xxi.12 (230 A.D.) 
[ypucod] Soxiuiov. There can be no doubt about the meaning 
of this doxiucos, and, in addition, we have the advantage of 
possessing a Papyrus which gives information on the matter. 
The marriage contract, PHR. xxiv., is also preserved in a 
copy, and this copy, PER. xxv., line 4, reads ypuciouv Soxipou 
instead of the ypvood Soxipetov of the original. Now this 
Soxiwov can hardly be a clerical error, but rather an easy 
variant, as immaterial for the sense as ypuciov for ypucod : 
Soxiwsos has the meaning of Soximos proved, acknowledged, 
which was used, precisely of metals, in the sense of valid, 
standard, genuine (e.g, LXX Gen. 231 dpyupiov Soxipov, 
similarly 1 Chron. 29*, 2 Chron. 9 ypucio Soniye; par- 
ticulars in Cremer ®, p. 335 f.). 

Hence, then, the adjective Soxipsos, proved, genuine, must 
be recognised, and may be adopted without misgiving in both 
the New Testament passages.’ 10 doxipsov tudv Ths wicteas 
is the exceedingly common classical construction of the sub- 
stantival neuter of an adjective with genitive (often of an 
abstract noun) following, which we find in the New Testa- 
ment, especially in Paul.? An almost identical example is 


1It is very highly probable that the Greek writer Oecumenius still 
understood it as an adjective in these passages; he interprets doniuoy rd 
kexpiwevoy A€éyet, Td Sedokimacpwevoy, Td Kabapdy (Tischendorf in reference to James 
1°), The substitution, in some minuscules, of déiiuos for Soxt{uos, in both the 
New Testament passages (as in the Papyrus document PER. xxv..), likewise 
supports the view that late Greek copyists understood the word. The forma- 
tion of the word is plain: doxiuos comes from dds, as eAevOépos from 
éActOepos, and Kabdpios from Kabapds. 


* Cf. most recently Blass, Gramm., p. 151f. [Eng. Trans., p. 155.] 
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2 Cor. 8° ro Tis dpmerépas aydmans ynotov.' We would 
render whatever is genuine in your faith in both passages. 
Luther’s translation of the passage in James, viz., ewer Glaube, 
so er rechtschaffen ist (your faith, so it be wpright), must be pro- 
nounced altogether correct. And thus, too, all ambiguity 
disappears from the passage in Peter: so that what is genuine 
in your faith may be found more precious than gold—which, in spite 
of tts perishableness, is yet proved genuine by fire—unto praise 
and glory and honour at the revelation of Jesus Christ. We 
would here avoid entering more particularly into the 
exegetical controversy: the proposed explanation must be 
its own justification. 

But the tale of the ill-treatment of this word is not even 
yet fully told. The exegetes have disowned it also in the 
LXX ; it was suppressed by dint of taking two instances of 
the traditional Sox:uov as identical. According to Clavis >, 
p. 106, Soxiprov = Soxweiov LXX Prov. 27% and Ps. 11 
[Hebr. 12]? with the meaning of crucible ; according to Kihl, 
it signifies here as always means of testing. Now it is certain 
that, in Prov. 277 Soxipsov apyupio Kal ypvo@ mipwots, we 
must take Soxipioy (or Soxiuov ?) as a substantive; it does 
not, indeed, mean crucible, though that is the meaning of the 
original—just as little as mépwovs means furnace, the original 
notwithstanding. The fact is rather that in the translation 
the sense of the original has been changed. As it stands the 
sentence can only be understood thus: fire is the test for silver 
and gold; only so does one catch the point of the apodosis. 
The case is quite different with Ps. 11 [12]’ 7a Aoyta xupiov 
Léyia ayva apytpov tetupwpévov Soxtpoov TH yh Kexabapt- 
opévov érratAacios. The sense of the original of Soxtpsoy TH 
yh is a matter of much controversy. To doxtusov corresponds 
bby (crucible ? workshop ?) of which the etymology is ob- 
scure, and 7H yf is a rendering of yond, the grammatical 
relations of which are likewise uncertain. The solution of 


these difficulties is of no further consequence to our ques- 
tion; in any case the sense has been again altered by the 


1 See p. 250, sub 7d yvhotov. 
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translators, for the Greek word can mean neither crucible nor 
workshop. We must therefore deal with the Greek sentence 
as we best can. If, with Kuhl, we take doxcpuov as a sub- 
stantive equivalent to means of testing (which Soximioy [or 
Soxuwov ?] can quite well mean), then the sentence runs: 
The words of the Lord are pure words, silver purified by fire, a 
seven times refined means-of-testing for the earth (or for the 
land ?). Such would, indeed, be the most obvious render- 
ing,) but what is gained thereby? We get a tolerable 
meaning only by taking Soxiwsov adjectivally: the words of 
the Lord are pure words, genuine silver, purified by fire, seven 
times refined, for the land. Godly men cease, untruth and 
deceit are found on every side, a generation speaking great 
things has arisen: but Jahweh promises succour to the 
wretched, and, amidst the prevailing unfaithfulness, His 
words are the pure, tried defence of the land. Taken some- 
what in this way, the sentence fits into the course of thought 
in the Greek psalm. 

Finally, the texts of the LXX yield still further testi- 
mony to the existence of this adjective. In 1 Chron. 294, 
B*° gives the reading dpyupiou Soxipiov instead of apyupiou 
doxiuov. The same confusion of ddxwos and doxipsos, which 
we have already seen in the Papyri and the New Testament 
MSS., is shown in Zech. 111°; instead of Sdxor, yy **"* Q* 
(Marchalianus, 6th cent. AD., Egypt) have Soximov, Q* 
Soxipecov. 


> ld > a 
EKTEVELA, EKTEVOS. 


The ethical sense endurance (2 Macc. 148, 8 Macc. 6“, 
Judith 4°, Cic. ad Attic. 10,17, 1, Acts 26") is also found in 
TM Ae. 1032 10 (Carpathus, 2nd cent. B.c.) rav wacav éxréverav 
Kat Kaxovrafiay mapexouevos. In lines of the same Inscrip- 
tion éxTev@s is used in a corresponding sense. 


1 ri yf could also be connected with the verb as an instrumental dative: 
but that would make the sentence more enigmatic than ever. We do not 
understand the suggestion of Cremer’, p. 340, at the end of the article 
doxiuiov. 
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écOnots. 


But few references for this word are given in connection 
with Acts 1, Luke 244 A, etc.; cf. BU. 16 Ris (Fayyim, 
159-160 A.D.) ypw[w]évou éepeais écOncect. 


KakxoTradera OF KakoTrabla. 


For this word in James 5”, usually written xaxordOea, 
Clavis*®, p. 222, gives only the meaning veaatio, calamitas, 
aerumna, and Beyschlag? expressly rejects the meaning vewxa- 
tionum patientia. Cremer®, p. 749, likewise enters the 
passage under affliction, pains, misfortune, but this must be 
an error, aS he again records it three lines below under 
the other meaning, bearing of affliction. The context sup- 
ports this interpretation (though we cannot think it 
impossible that James might have said: Take an example 
from the prophets in affliction and patience). From the re- 
ferences given in Clavis we might judge that this sense of 
the word could not be authenticated. But the passages 
quoted by Cremer, 4 Macc. 9° and Plut. Num. 3, 5, may be 
supplemented by references from the Inscriptions. In IM4de. 
103210 (Carpathus, 2nd cent. B.C.) Tav macay éxtéveray Kal 
KaxoTraliay Tapexouevos, this meaning may be inferred from 
the co-ordination of the word with é«révea ; similarly Perg. 
252162. (early Roman period, therefore after 133 B.c.) rap te 
éxxoms[ Sav] émipedrcia Kal xaxotrabia die[rav 7a Séovra 
malcav émuctpopyy éroncat[o|*. Frankel, indeed (p. 184), 
translates the word here by pains, but the context permits 
us to infer that not pains, in the passive sense of suffering, is 
intended here, but the active taking pains. In support of 
this ‘“‘ weakening of the concept,” Frankel further quotes 
the Inscription in honour of the gymnasiarch Menas of 
Sestos (Dittenberger, Sylloge 247), lines4 and 23. W. Jerusa- 
lem* observes, in connection with this passage from the 


1 Corrected reading in the Supplement, p. 395. 

2 Meyer, xv. © (1888), p. 222. 

3 Wiener Studien, i. (1879), p.47.—Cf. also A. Wilhelm, GGA., 1898, p. 227: 
“The «axorabia, with which the travelling of embassies, particularly over sea, 
is usually associated, is prominently mentioned in numberless psephismata ”’, 
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Inscription of Sestos (ca. 120 B.c.), that “of course” the 
word at first meant suffering of misfortune, but that, in the 
Inscription, it has the more general meaning of exertion, 
endwrance, which meaning, he says, is also met with in con- 
temporary Inscriptions, and is much more frequent in 
Polybius than the common one. 

The objection may be made that these are in reality 
two different words with different meanings. But even 
granting that xaxora@ia is of different formation from 
caxoTa0ea,' there still remains the question whether the 
traditional xaxorra0eias may not be an itacistic variation of 
xaxotraGias. The present writer would, with Westcott and 
Hort, decide for this alternative, and read kxaxotaGias (so 
B* and P). 

KaTaKpla. 

This rare word is authenticated (apart from Rom. 5 #38, 
81) only in Dion. Hal. 6, 61. All the less should the follow- 
ing passages be disregarded. In the deed of sale, PER. i. 
(Fayytm, 83-84 a.D.), lineis:, it is said of a piece of land 
that it is transferred to the purchaser xafapa amd través 
opetAnuatos amd pev Snmociwy TeAXcouaT@Y (16) TdyT@V Kal 
[érépwy ei ]Sav kal dptaBiov? cat vavBiov Kal apiOuntixav Kab 
émiBorns Kans Kal KaTaKkpiudtav wayTwV Kal TavTos eldous, 
similarly linesit, xaOapa afd] Snuociwy tereoudtwyv Kai 
éri[ypladov tmacév Kal dptaBiwv Kal vavBiav Kab aprOuntrKod 
(s2) [kal émiBlorjs x[dyns Kal Kataxpipadtlev mdvtav Kal 
mavTos eldous. Corresponding to this we have, in the deed of 
sale PER, clxxxviil. ut. (Fayytim, 105-106 a.p.), xaOapa amd 
pev Snmoclwy Téedecudtwy TdvtTwv Kal érvypapov Twacéy (15) 
aeons értBorrs Kad[u)ns Kat [Kata]«[pt]udtov rdvrev Kal 
m[avt os eiSovs. It is obvious that in these passages xataxpl- 
pata is used technically : some kind of burdens upon a piece 
of land must be meant. Wessely translates the first passage 
thus: free of all debts, free of all arrears of public assessments of 
all kinds, of artabae-taxes, naubia-tawes, and taxes for the taking 


1 Further particulars in Winer-Schmiedel, § 5, 18 ¢(p. 44f.). 
? Also in BU, 233 to be thus read, not apraBiwr [.. .]. 
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of evidence (? Kividenzhaltungssteuern), of the additional pay- 
ments of the village-communities—in short, of all payments of 
every kind ; in linesz of the same Papyrus he again renders 
[xataxpiudtlwv by taxes. We doubt the accuracy of these 
renderings, though ourselves unable to interpret the word 
with certainty. We, nevertheless, conjecture that it 
signifies a burden ensuing from a judicial pronouncement 
—a servitude. One may perhaps render legal burden. We 
are of opinion that the meaning poena condemnationem 
sequens, which was accepted by earlier lexicographers, but 
which is now no longer taken into consideration by Clavis? 
and Cremer®&—a meaning in accordance with the above- 
mentioned usage—is particularly suitable in Rom. 8); ¢f. 
Hesychius: katdxpima* Katdkpiows, KaTadixKn. 


papTupovpau. 

This word, especially the participle, is common in the 
Acts of the Apostles and other early Christian writings, as a 
designation of honour, viz., to be well reported of ; similarly in 
IMAe. 83215 (Rhodes, pre-Christian?) waptupnOévta Kal ote- 
pavobévra, said of a priest of Athena; 214 (Rhodes, 51 a.p.) 
Kal paptupnlévtwy Tov avdpov, without doubt in the same 
sense. We find this attribute of honour also in Palmyra: in 
Waddington, 2606 a (second half of 3rd cent. a.D.), it is said 
of a caravan-conductor paptupnGévta bd Toy apyewropav.} 
Here we have the construction with to as in Acts 10”, 
162, 22%. So in an Inscription from Naples, IGrSI. 758 
it. (second half of Ist cent. A.D.), weywaptupnuévoy bd’ Huov 
Sud Te THY TOY TPOTOY KOTMLOTNTA. 


, 
peTa Kal. 


With the late pleonastic «ai after werd in Phil 43? 
Blass? rightly compares ody «ai in Clem. 1 Cor. 651. In 


the Papyri we have found pera «at only in BU. 4126¢. (4th sa 


* Quotation from Mommsen, Rémische Geschichte, v.*, Berlin, 1894, 
p. 429. 

2 See p. 64, note 2. 

8 Gr. des Neutest. Griechisch, p. 257. [Hng. Trans., p. 263.] 


be) 


Aa 


wee 


: 14 
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cent. A.D.); odv «at is more frequent, eg., in the Fayyim 
Papyri BU. 17919 (reign of Antoninus Pius),’ 51517 (1938 
A.D.), 862 vi.10 (215 A.D.). 

odviov.? 

Neither Clavis? nor Thayer gives any authority earlier 
than Polybius (t 122 B.c.) for the meaning pay; it is only 
when, guided by their reference, we consult Sturz, De Dial. 
Mac., p. 187, that we find that, according to Phrynichus, 
the comedian Menander (t 290 B.c.) had already used the 
word in this sense. Soon afterwards, in the agreement (pre- 
served in an Inscription) of King EKumenes I. with his 
mercenaries, we find it used several times, Perg. 137.13. 14 
(soon after 263 B.c.)—always in the singular. Note in line? 
the combination éyevov AapBdavew as in 2 Cor.11%. The 
singular is used in the Papyri for army pay, BU. 69s 
(Fayytim, 120 a.p.); for wages of the bdpopvraxes in 621 12 
(Fayytim, 2nd cent. A.D.) ; for wages of the watchmen of the 
vineyards in 14 v.20 (Fayyfm, 255 a.p.); the plural of the 
wages of another workman 14 v.7; the word is similarly 
used in the passage ll. 27, but it is abbreviated, so that one 
does not know whether it is singular or plural. 


Ta pects. 


Cremer ®, p. 467, in reference to the meaning remission 
(important in respect of Rom. 3%), observes that the word is 
so used only in Dion. Hal., Antt. Rom. 7, 37, where it means 
remission of punishment. It probably occurs in BU. 6242 
(Fayytim, reign of Diocletian) in the sense of remission of a 
debt (of. line 19 tepds pn apéder odurA[s]*) ; but it can only be 
a temporary remission that is here spoken of. The diction 
being concise and full of technical terms, the meaning is not 
quite clear to us. 


TatpoTrapdaooros. 


The few hitherto-known authorities for the word (in 
1 Pet. 1") are to be expanded by Perg. 248 «9 (135-134 B.c.): 


1 Improved reading in Supplement, p. 357. 2 Above, p. 148, 
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Attalus writes in a letter to the council and people of Per- 
gamus that his mother Stratonike has brought tov Mia rov 
ZaBaliov matporrapdsorov! to Pergamus. 


Tpapayswvos. 
Apart from Rey. 4%, Clavis® gives no references at all. 
Thayer adds Lucian. In PER. xxvii.s (Fayyim, 190 a.p.) 
the word is used to describe a woman’s garment: emerald-green. 


THPNGLS. 
As in Acts 43, 538, imprisonment, ward, also in BU. 388 
ili.7 (Fayytim, 2nd-3rd cent. a.D.) éxédevocev Sudpaydov Kal 
Evxatpov eis tiv thpnow trapadobjvas. 


TOTOS. 

With Acts 1% raBety tov tromov ths Svaxovias Tavrns Kat 
atroatoAns Wendt? compares Sirach 12%. In the latter 
passage it is one’s place in life, generally, that is spoken of. 
A more significant example—referring as it does to a place 
within a definitely closed circle—is the technical use of the 
word in a dedication of the Pergamenian association, con- 
sisting of thirty-five or thirty-three members, of the tuv@Sdol 
Oeod YeBactod cal Oeds ‘Péuns: Perg. 874 Buse. (reign of 
Hadrian) tots S€ av[almavopévois eis AiBavov mpoxpyoe. oO 
dpyov (Snvdpia) v¢, & amorn Weta: tapa Tod eis Tov TéTroV 
avtov eiatovtos® Frankel, p. 266, translates: ‘“‘ The officer 
(the Hukosmos) shall advance, for incense for those deceased, 
15 denarii, which he shall withhold from the one who enters 
the association in place of the departed ”’. 

With rozros as sitting-place Luke 14), eof. Perg. 618 
(date ?), where tozos probably means seat im a theatre ; 
Frankel, p. 383, names the following as indubitable instances 
of this usage: CIG. 2421 = Lebas, n. 2154 (Naxos); Lebas, 
1724 e (Myrina), with a reference to Bohn-Schuchhardt, 
Altertiimer von Aegae, p. 54, No. 7. 

1 Stratonike came originally from Cappadocia. 

2 Meyer, iii. 6/7 (1888), p. 52. 

3 Frankel, p. 267, remarks on this that cicréva: eis roy rémoy is used like 


eiorevan els &pxhy (¢.g. Speech against Neaira, 72, Plutarch’s Praec. Ger. Reip. 
813 D). *Apxf is similarly used in Jude®; cf. LXX Gen. 407. 
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AN EPIGRAPHIC MEMORIAL OF THE 
SEPTUAGINT. 


00 « & dpaye WyAapnoeay avrov Kal evporere 


AN EPIGRAPHIC MEMORIAL OF THE SEPTUAGINT. 


The Alexandrian translation of the Old Testament passed 
from the sphere of Jewish learning after Hellenistic Judaism 
had ceased to exist. Later on, the very existence of a Greek 
translation was completely forgotten.1 It is therefore all 
the more interesting to follow the traces which reveal any 
direct or indirect effects which the Septuagint had upon the 
common people—their thoughts and their illusions. 

The materials for a knowledge of the popular religious 
and ethical ideas of the Jews and Christians in the imperial 
period are more meagre than those which yield us the 
thoughts of the cultured and learned. But those materials, 
scanty though they be, have not as yet been fully worked. 
Scholars are usually more interested in the theologians of 
Tiberias, Alexandria, Antioch and Rome, than in such 
people as found their edification in the “ Apocryphal”’ 
Legends, Gospels and Acts. But surely it is erroneous to 
suppose that we have a satisfactory knowledge of the history 
of religion when we have gained but a notion of the origin 
and development of dogma. The history of religion is 
the history of the religious feeling (Religiositat) not that of 
theology, and as truly as religion is older than theology,— 
as truly as religion has existed in every age outside of 
theology and in opposition to dogma, so imperious must 
grow the demand that we shall assign a place in the gallery 
of history to the monuments of popular piety. These are 


10f. L. Dukes, Literaturhistorische Mitthetlungen iber die dltesten 
hebritischen Ewxegeten, Grammatiker wu. Lexikographen (Ewald & Dukes, 
Beitrdge, ii.), Stuttgart, 1844, p. 53; Schiirer, ii., p. 700 ff. [Eng. Trans., ii., 
iii., p. 168 £.]; J. Hamburger, Real-Eincyclopidie fiir Bibel und Talmud, ii., 
Leipzig, 1883, p. 1234, 
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necessarily few. For while theology, and the religion of 
theologians, have always been capable of asserting them- 
selves, the religion of the people at large has not been 
concerned to raise memorials of itself. Thus it is not to be 
wondered at that the copious literature of theology should, 
so far as appearance goes, stifle the insignificant remains of 
the people’s spontaneous expression of their religion,—not 
to speak of the fact that much that was of value in the latter 
was intentionally destroyed. That which was extra-theo- 
logical and extra-ecclesiastical was looked upon by the official 
theology as a priori questionable. Why, even at the present 
day, most of those productions of ancient popular religion 
come to us bearing the same stigma: we are accustomed 
to think of them as Apocryphal, Heretical, Gnostic, and as 
such to ignore them. 

But those ideas, further, which we commonly designate 
as Superstition? seem to the author to deserve a place in the 
history of popular religion. The ordinary members of the 
community, townsman and peasant, soldier and slave, went 
on living a religious life of their own,® unaffected by the 
theological tendencies around them. We may very well 
doubt, indeed, whether that which moved their hearts was 
religion in the same sense as Prophecy or the Gospel, but 
their faith had received from the illustrious past the religious 
temper, at least, of ingenuous and unquestioning childhood. 
Their faith was not the faith of Isaiah or of the Son of Man; 
still, their “superstition ”’ was not wholly forsaken of God. 
A devout soul will not be provoked by their follies, for 
throughout all their ‘‘ heathenish”’ myth-forming and the 
natural hedonism of their religion there throbbed a yearning 
anticipation of the Divine. 

The superstitions of the imperial period do not permit 

1A similar relation subsists in kind between the materials of literary 
speech and of popular speech. 

2J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, ii.3, Gottingen, 1854, p. 1060, says 


“Superstition formed in some ways a religion for the homes of the lower 
classes throughout”’. 


° Cf. F. Piper, Mythologie der christlichen Kunst, Erste Abth., Weimar 
1847, p. ix. £ 
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of being divided into the three classes: Heathen, Jewish, 
Christian. There is frequently no such clear distinction 
between the faith of the Heathen and the Jew and that of 
the Christian. Superstition is syncretic in character: this 
fact has been anew confirmed by the extensive recently- 
discovered remains of the Literature of Magic. And yet it 
is possible, with more or less precision, to assign certain 
fragments of these to one of the three departments named. 


The literary memorial which is to be discussed below 
has been influenced in the most marked degree by the ideas 
of Greek Judaism, or, what is practically the same, of the 
Alexandrian Old Testament. After a few remarks about 
the circumstances of its discovery,! the text itself is given. 


The tablet of lead upon which the Inscription is scratched 
comes from the large Necropolis of ancient Adrumetum, the 
capital of the region of Byzacium in the Roman province 
of Africa. The town lies on the coast to the south-east of 
Carthage. In connection with the French excavations which 
have been successfully carried on there for some time, the 
rolled-up tablet was incidentally found by a workman in the 


1 The author here follows the information which G. Maspero, the first 
editor of the Inscription, gave in the Collections du Musée Alaow, premiére 
série, 8° livraison, Paris, 1890, p. 100 ff. A phototypic fac-simile of the tablet 
forms the frontispiece of BinmLsTUDIEN. Only after the original issue of the 
present work did the author learn of the sketch by Josef Zingerle in Philologus, 
liii. (1894), p. 344, which reproduces the text from Revue archéologique, vit t. xxi. 
(1893), p. 397 ff. (Reprint from Collections du Musée Alaoui, i., p. 100 ff.) The 
text has been discussed also by A. Hilgenfeld, Berl. Philol. Wochenschrift, xvi. 
(1896), p. 647 ff.; R. Wiinsch, CIA. Appendix (1897), xvii. f.; and L. Blau, Das 
altjtidische Zauberwesen (1898), p. 96 ff. The tablet has been noticed (with obser- 
vations by A. Dieterich) by F. Hiller von Gaertringen in the Sitzungsberichte 
der Berliner Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1898, p. 586. Cf. also Schiirer, iii., 
p. 298 f. Individual textual conjectures and exegetic proposals are found in 
the various critiques of the Bismnstuprmn. The author hopes subsequently 
to take special advantage of the new exegetic material afforded by Hilgenfeld 
and Blau in particular. In the following he has corrected his former reading 
Aopuitiavay (line °) to Aopuitiaviy, and (line ,;) iva abrijy to ty’ adriy. Hilgen- 
feld’s assertion (p. 648) that Aouurav}y should be read throughout is erroneous. 
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June of 1890 ;! he noticed it only when a prong of his mattock 
had pierced the roll. This damaged the tablet in three places. 
There were also other three holes in the lead—probably 
caused by a nail with which the roll had been perforated. 
The tablet is thus damaged in six places, but the few letters 
which are in each case destroyed permit, with one exception, 
of being easily supplied. 


We read the text thus? :— 


¢ ah / lal x > / te ink Bo f 
Opkivw oe, Satwoviov mvedpua TO évOdSe KEipevov, TW GVO- 
? 1d ld ld ¢ 
pate TO ayio Awd 
AB[aw]0 tov Oedv tod ABpaav kal tov Iaw rev Tod 
Iaxov, Iaw 


Line 2, Iakov: M. corr. *I(c)dkov. 


1In 1889 a tabula devotionis had been discovered in the Necropolis of 
Adrumetum, and it was discussed by M. Bréal and G. Maspero in the fifth 
instalment of the Collections (1890) just cited; it, too, contains a love-spell, 
but is, apart from a few Divine names, free from biblical ideas and phrases. 
A third tablet of Adrumetum, the publication of which was prospectively 
announced on the cover of the eighth instalment, has not yet been issued. 
Professor Maspero of Paris, Member of the Institute of France, had the great 
kindness to inform the author (16th April, 1894) that the contents of this 
tablet and similar unpublished pieces were likewise non-Jewish. In CID. 
viii., Suppl. i. (1891), swb Nos. 12504-12511, there have recently been brought 
together some tabule execrationwm discovered in Carthage, of which the 
last affords some parallels to our tablet: see below.—C/f. now the copious 
material collected by R. Wiinsch in the CIA. Appendia continens de- 
ficionum tabellas in Attica regione repertas, Berlin, 1897; also M. Siebourg, 
Ein gnostisches Goldamulet aus Gellep, in Bonner Jahrbiicher, Heft 1038 (1898), 
p. 128 ff. 

2 We imagine that these are the three holes upon the right margin 
of the tablet. 

3 We have indicated the divergent readings of Maspero by M. The 
numerous errors in accentuation which his text contains are not noted here. 
Restorations are bracketed [], additions (). We have left unaccented the 
Divine names and the other transcriptions, not knowing how these were 
accented by the writer of the tablet and the author of his original text. To 
furnish them with the “traditional” accents given in the editions of the 
Greek Bible, so far as the names in question occur there, serves no purpose 
to say nothing of the fact that these “ traditional” accents themselves cannot 


be scientifically authenticated. Cf. Winer-Schmiedel, § 6, 8 d (p. 75 £.). [Eng. 
Trans., p. 59.) 
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Ao[O ABlawO Oedv tod Icpawa: dkovcov Tob dvopatos 
évTiou 


4&5 Kai [poB]epod nal peydrou Kal drredOe rpds tov O(d)p- 


6 


10 


15 


20 


Bavov, dv érex(e)v OvpBava, nal dEov adtov mpos THY 
Aopitiavnv, iv érexev K[av]dida, épdvta paiwopevov 
aypuTrvo[ vv ]- 
NX A td bas OT | \ > / \ , > a 
Ta émi TH piria adths Kal ériOvpia Kal Sedpevov adrijs 
> a 
émravenOety 
> a 
eis THY oiKiav avTOD cvuBio[v] yevécOar. “Opkifw oe Tov 
péyav Oeov 
TOV ai@vioy Kal érraLmvioy Kal TravToKpaTopa TOY UTreEp- 
dvw Tov 
< / n ¢ / \ , XN > XN 
vrepava Oewv. “Opxifw [ce] Tov KTicavta Tov obpavoy 
Kal tHhv Oa- 
Aacoav. ‘Oprivw ce Tov Siaywpicavta Tovs evoePeis. 
‘Opxifw oe 
Tov diacTHo nv paBdsov év tH Para 1 : d 
noavta THY paBdov év TH Oaddoon, ayayely Ka 
SevEau 
[To]v OtpBavor, dv érexev OvpBava, rpds tiv Aopitiavay, 
qv érexev 
[Kav]Sida, épdvra Bacavtopevov aypuTvovvta émi TH 
értOupia av- 
n s y+ 7 > \ A > / > AY ry r 
Ths Kab épwtt, va adtiy atpBvov amayn eis THY oiKiav 
éavtov. ‘Opki- 
\ s X os 4 SM s! S , 
Sm oe TOY TroimcayTa THY Tuiovoy py TeKewv. “OpKkifw ce 
TOV SLopicay- 
ta t0 [as] ad Tov cKoTOUS. ‘OpKifo oe Tov cvyTpiBovra 
TAS TETPAS. 
‘Opxitl[w ole Tov atro(p)pyEavta ra bpy. “Opkifw oe Tov 
cuveTpepovTa THY 
yh €[wi tTlav Ocperiov aitis. “Opxifw ce 76 d&yvov dvopa 
5 ov AéyeTau* év 
D[...]o [d]voudow ait wai of Saipoves eEeyepPdow 
To [...]¢ fo fb "yep 
VA 
éxOauBSot Kal trepi- 
doB[ou yev|opevor, ayayev nal CevEa cvpBrov tov Odp- 
Bavov, bv érexev 
Line 8 and line 39, Icpaya: M. corr. *Iopana. 


Line 4, line 5 had to be commenced after weyddAov. 
Line 20, r[...]p: M +@ (a507)q. 
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OipBava, rpos THY Aoputvavar, hy érexev Kavdiba, épavra 
Kal Sedme- 

voy abThs, Hon taxv. “Opxitw oe Tov pwothpa Kal dotpa 
€Vv OUPaV@ TroLin- 

cavta Sia hwvis mpoctaylplatos Bote daivew maow 
avOporrous. 

‘Opkitw ce tov cvvocicar[ tla Tacay THY oiKovpévny Kat 
Ta Opn 

éxtpaynritovta Kal éxBpda[flovta tov trovovyta ExTpopov 
ty [y}h- 

v arrac(av Kal) Kawitovta Taytas TOUS KaToLKoUVTas. ‘Op- 
Kilo o€ TOV ToLN- 

cavta onueia év ovpave x[al] éml yijs Kat Oardoons, 
ayayely Kal CedEat 

ovpB.ov tov OtpBavor, dv é[tlexev OdpBava, pds Thy 
Aopmitiavav, iv 

érexev Kavoida, ép@vta avths xal ayputvobtvta émt TH 
émOupia av- 

Ths Sedpevoy avThis Kal épwoTavta avtnv, Wa émavérOn 
els THY otKiav 

[a]it0d cvpB.os yevouévy. “Opxifo oe Tov Oedv Tov péyav 
TOV aio- 

[vilov Kai avtoxpatopa, bv PoBeitar épn Kal vaTrar Kal? 
drnv [7 ]nv oi- 

kolu]uc[v]nv, 80 dv 6 Aéwv adinow TO ApTaypa Kal Ta 
épn Tpemer 

kali 7 yi] Kat n Oddacca, Exactos iSadreTat bv eyer 
poBos tod Kupiov 

aliwviov] alavatov mavtepomrTov picoTovipov émicta- 
pévou Ta 

[yevoper]a ayaba Kal Kaxd kal Kata Oddaccay Ka) To- 
Tapovs Kal TA Opn 

cali tiv y]iv, AwO ABawO tov Ocdv tod ABpaav kal 
tov [I]aw tov Tod Laxou, 

Ta[w] Aw@ ABawO Oeov tod Icpaya: aEov SedEov tov 
OvpBavor, dv 

Line 27, ca before rav{Covra had fallen out by hemigraphy. 


‘Line 83, dv: M. ob. 


Line 35, ékaoros (in place of the cxkacroy of the original) id¢AAeta.: M 


(dv) exaaros (€)iddAAcTaL. 
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40 


45 


érexev OvpBa(va), mpos THY Aouitiavay, Hv erexev Kav- 
isa, épdvta 

pailv]ouevov Bacavifdpevov eri rh giria Kal épwrs Kal 
érrlOupia 

Ths Aopitravis, iv erexev Kavdida, Ced£ov adbtods yao 
Kal 

épwre cup Bvodvras bro TO THS SwHs adtav ypovw* srotn- 

> 

cov av- 

Tov ws SoddOV adTH epavta Urroreray Dévan, undewlav adrrn[v] 

yuvaixa unre tapOévov émiOumodvta, povnv dé Tnv Ao- 
putial[ var], 

iw érexev Kavdida, ciuB[cJov éyew bro t[@] THs [Cos 
avTav xpove], 

nn 7dn Tay) Tayd. 

Line 44, &AdAnfv]: M. whre. 


Keeping up the formal peculiarities of the text, we may, 


perhaps, translate it as follows :— 


“‘T adjure thee, demonic spirit, who dost rest here, 
with the sacred names Aoth Abaoth, by the God of 
Abraan and the Jao of Jaku, the Jao Aoth Abaoth, 
the God of Israma: hearken to the glorious and fearful 


4&5 and great name, and hasten to Urbanus, whom Urbana 


10 


15 


bore, and bring him to Domitiana, whom Candida bore, 
so that he, loving, frantic, sleepless with love of her 
and desire, may beg her to return to his house and 
become his wife. I adjure thee by the great God, the 
eternal and more than eternal and almighty, who is 
exalted above the exalted Gods. I adjure thee by Him 
who created the heaven and the sea. I adjure thee by 
him who separates the devout ones. I adjure thee by 
him who divided his staff in the sea *’, that thou bring 
Urbanus, whom Urbana bore, and unite him with Domit- 
iana, whom Candida bore, so that he, loving, tormented, 
sleepless with desire of her and with love, may take her 
home to his house as his wife. I adjure thee by him 
who caused the mule not to bear. I adjure thee by 
him who divided the light from the darkness. I adjure 
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thee by him who crusheth the rocks. I adjure thee by 
him who parted the mountains. I adjure thee by him 
who holdeth the earth upon her foundations. I adjure 
thee by the sacred Name which is not uttered; in the 
[— —]1 will mention it and the demons will be startled, 
terrified and full of horror, that thou bring Urbanus, 
whom Urbana bore, and unite him as husband with 
Domitiana, whom Candida bore, and that ‘he loving 
may beseech her; at once! quick! I adjure thee by 
him who set a lamp and stars in the heavens by the 
command of his voice so that they might lighten all 
men. I adjure thee by him who shook the whole world, 
and causeth the mountains to fall and rise, who causeth 
the whole earth to quake, and all her inhabitants to 
return. I adjure thee by him who made signs in the 
heaven and upon the earth and upon the sea, that thou 
bring Urbanus, whom Urbana bore, and unite him as 
husband with Domitiana, whom Candida bore, so 
that he, loving her, and sleepless with desire of her, 
beg her and beseech her to return to his house as his 
wife. I adjure thee by the great God, the eternal and 
almighty, whom the mountains fear and the valleys in 
all the world, through whom the lion parts with the 
spoil, and the mountains tremble and the earth and the 
sea, (through whom) every one becomes wise who is 
possessed with the fear of the Lord, the eternal, the 
immortal, the all-seeing, who hateth evil, who knoweth 
what good and what evil happeneth in the sea and the 
rivers and the mountains and the earth, Aoth Abaoth; 
by the God of Abraan and the Jao of Jaku, the 
Jao Aoth Abaoth, the God of Israma, bring and unite 
Urbanus, whom Urbana bore, with Domitiana, whom 
Candida bore,—loving, frantic, tormented with love and 
affection and desire for Domitiana, whom Candida bore; 
unite them in marriage and as spouses in love for the 
whole time of their life. So make it that he, loving, 
shall obey her like a slave, and desire no other wife or 


maiden, but have Domitiana alone, whom Candida 
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bore, as his spouse for the whole time of their life, 
at once, at once! quick, quick!” 


EXPLANATION. 


The tablet, as is shown not only by its place of origin 
(the Necropolis of Adrumetum belongs to the second and 
third centuries, A.D.; the part in which the tablet was 
found is fixed in the third), but also by the character of the 
lettering, is to be assigned to the third century,! that is— 
to determine it by a date in the history of the Greek Bible— 
about the time of Origen. 

Maspero includes it among the Imprecation-tablets 
(Devotions- oder Defixionstafeln) not infrequently found in 
ancient tombs.? A leaden tablet, rolled up like a letter, 
was placed in the tomb with the dead, in order, as it were, 
to let it reach the residence of the deities of the underworld ; 
to their vengeance was delivered the enemy whose destruction 
was desired.*? This tablet, however, contains no execrations 
against an enemy, but is a love-spell* dressed in the form of 
an energetic adjuration of a demon, by means of which a 
certain Domitiana desires to make sure of the possession of 
her Urbanus. The technical details of the spell have no 
direct significance for our subject; we are interested only in 
the formule by which the demon is adjured. It is upon 
these, therefore, that the greatest stress will be laid in the 
following detailed explanation. 

We may at once take for granted that these formule 
were not composed by Domitiana herself. She copied them, 
or had them copied, from one of the many current books of 
Magic, and in doing so had her own name and that of the 


1 Maspero, p. 101. 

2 Cf. upon these A. Dieterich most recently, Fleckeisen’s Jahrbb. Suppl. 
xvi., p. 788 ff. ; as regards the literature cf. also CIL. viii., Suppl. i., p. 1288, 
and specially Wiinsch, CIA. Appendix (1897). 

3 Of. M. Bréal, in the fifth instalment of the already-cited Collections 
(1890), p. 58. 

4 On this species of Magic cf. the instructive citations of EH. Kuhnert, 
Feuerzauber, Rhein. Museum filr Philologie, N. F., vol. xlix. (1894), p. 37 ff. 
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person loved inserted at the respective places. To conclude 
from the biblical nature of the formule she used, that she 
must have been a Jewess, or even a Christian,! would be a 
precarious inference; it seems to the author more probable that 
she and Urbanus, to judge from their names perhaps slaves or 
emancipated ? persons, were “‘ heathens”.® Quite ingenuously 
the love-sick girl applied the spell, which her adviser asserted 
to be of use in love-troubles—just because it so stood, black on 
white, in the “Books”. On this assumption the historical 
value of the formule is increased, for the formule thus em- 
ployed in the third century must have been extracted by the 
writer of the book in question at a certainly much earlier 
date* from the Alexandrian Old Testament. In the Magic 
books now in Paris, Leiden and London, which were in the 
main composed before the third century, we find quite a 
multitude of similar adjurations compiled from biblical 
materials, and the task of subjecting these to a critical sur- 
vey is well worth while.’ It would thus, for the reasons 
indicated, be a mistake, as the author thinks, to add this 
tablet to the proofs of the presence of Jews westwards of 


1 Maspero, p. 107 f. 2 Toid., p. 107. 


3 This is directly supported by the fact that several of the best-known 
Bible names in the tablet are corrupt; they have been incorrectly copied. 
Cf. the Explanation. 

4 Cf. p. 3238. 

5 C. Wessely, On the spread of Jewish-Christian religious ideas among 
the Egyptians, in The Hapositor, third series, vol. iv. (London, 1886), No. 
xxi. (incorrectly xiii. on the part), pp. 194-204. Further in A. Dieterich, 
Abraxas, p. 136 ff.; Blau, p. 112 ff.; Schiirer,? iii., p. 298 ff. A small col- 
lection of Hellenistic-Jewish invocations of God, which might be made 
on the basis of the Magic Papyri and Inscriptions, would be, in consideration 
of the relatively early period of their composition, certainly not without 
interest as regards the LXX-Text. Reference may also be made here to 
the biblical passages found in the Inscriptions. The author is unaware 
whether these have been treated of collectively from the standpoint of textual 
criticism. They are also instructive for the history of the way in which the 
Bible has been used. In very few cases will they be found to have been 
derived from direct biblical readings.—Beginnings of the task here indicated 
have been made by Hi, Bohl, Theol. Studien u. Kritiken, 1881, p. 692 ff., and 
E. Nestle, ibid., 1888, p. 153 f. Materials from the Inscriptions have recently 
been largely added to. 
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Cyrenaica, a collection of which has been made by Schiirer! 
so far as regards the imperial period. 


In detail, the following observations must be made :— 


Line lf. Itis the dacuoveov rvevpa of the tomb in 
which or upon which the spell was laid that is addressed. 
That the davucdva stay beside the grave is an idea of post- 
biblical Judaism : these demons of the tomb help men in the 
practice of Magic. It is in the Papyri a frequently given 
direction, to make sure of the assistance of a spirit who resides 
in the grave of a murdered person or of one who has in any 
other way perished unfortunately.2—o prifo Td dvdpmati Te 
ayto: of. 1 (8) Esd. 1%, opxicOels TS dvdpate Kupiov; for To 
dvoywa TO aytov, exceedingly frequent in “biblical”? Greek, 
specially in Lev., Pss. and Hzek., particular references are 
unnecessary.—Aw6@: a Divine name in Magic, not infrequent 
in the Papyri; in the Clavis Melitonis* it is ‘‘explained”’ 
as gloriosus. As in Pap. Lond. xlvi.1s4,° so also here it stands 
in connection with ASaw8, likewise a Magical Divine name. 
—tov Oedv tov ABpaav: opkifew tid = to adjure by any 
one, a8 in Mark 5’, Acts 19%. The God of Abraham, etc., is 
the solemn biblical designation of God. We thought it 
well to leave the form AfSpaay in the text, as it is sig- 
nificant for the nationality of the writer of the tablet: a Jew 
would hardly have written it so. Domitiana—or the obliging 
magician—did not know the word. The writer of Pap. Lugd. 


1ii., p. 504 ( = iii., p. 26). [Hng. Trans., ii., ii., p. 231, note 48.] 

2 Hamburger, ii., p. 288. We may compare the idea of the Gospels, 
that demons reside in lonely and desert regions (Matt. 124); the &v0pwmos év 
mvebpart axabdpr» had his dwelling among the tombs (Mark 5%). In 
Baruch 4°, devastated cities are already recognised as dwelling-places of 
demons. 

3 Maspero, p. 105. It was believed that the soul of such a person had 
to hover about the grave so long as he should have lived had not his life come 
to an untimely end (Maspero, ibid.). With reference to the notion as a whole 
of. EH. Rohde, Psyche, Séelencult und Unsterblichkettsglaube der Griechen, 
Freiburg in Baden and Leipzig, 1894, p. 873 f. (= ii. p. 410 f.); also 
Kuhnert, p. 49. 

4Tn J. B. Pitra, Spicilegium Solesmense, iii., Paris. 1855, p. 305. 

5 Kenyon, p. 69. 
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J 384, ix.7! has made a similar corruption where he, in the 
midst of a long series of Magical Divine names, writes 
ABpaav, tov Icax, tov Iaxxw8t; so also Codex B (Birch) 
has ASpaav in Luke 3*, The interchanging of w and v at 
the end of Semitic words is to be frequently seen elsewhere ; 
see below, p. 810 f.—rév Iaw tév rov Iaxov: on Iaw see 
below, p. 824; observe the article here. Iaxov was likewise 
left as it was; probably it is a corruption of Joaxov;” even 
Josephus Gracises the simple transcription, as with most 
proper names; Joax or Joaax he gives as "[cakos. 


Line 3f. tod Icpapa: clearly a corruption of Icpann, 
arising from a copyist’s error; the 4 might easily become 
A, The use of the solemn designation the God of Abraham, 
of Isaac and of Jacob is exceedingly common in the Magical 
formule. These names, according to Origen, had to be left 
untranslated in the adjurations if the power of the incantation 
was not to be lost.t—&kovcov tod dvdpatos évtipov 
kat hoBepod kal weydrov: LXX Deut. 28%, goBeicPar 
TO dvoma TO évTipov TO Oavwactov TobTo (cf. also Ps. 71 [72]*4, 
dvopa évtipov said of a human name) ; Ps. 110 [111]°, doBepov 


1A. Dieterich, Fleckeisen’s Jahrbb. Suppl. xvi., p. 810; Leemans, ii., 
p. 31. 

2 The form might also be a corruption of Iaxov8, Pap. Lond. cxxi. es 
(see below, p. 324), and Pap. Par. Bibl. nat. 2224 (Wessely, i., p. 100) ; similarly 
in a leaden tablet from Carthage published by A. Li. Delattre, Bulletin de 
correspondance hellénique, xii. (1888), p. 8300 = CIL. viii., Suppl. i., No. 12511. 
—But the other assumption is supported by the following Iopaua ( = Iopana 
= laxwB). 

° Cf., for instance, the Gem found in ancient Cyrenaica—Baudissin, 
Studien, i., p. 193. Further particulars, especially also patristic authorities, 
in R. Heim, Incantamenta magica Graeca Latina ; Fleckeisen’s Jahrbb. Suppl. 
xix. (1893), p. 522 fi, 

4 Contra Celsum, v. 45 (Lomm., xix., p. 250 f£.): Kad édy pev 6 Karday F 6 
dpkGy dvoud(n Oedv "ABpadp kal Ocdv*Ioadk kad Ocdy "lakdB rdde Twd morhoas dy ro 
did thy TobTwy piow F kal Bivauty abray Ka) daiudvev vikwuevwy Kad bmotaTToméevey 
TP éyovtt TadTa, "Edy 5& Aéyn> 6 Ocds marpds ekAcKTod THs nxovs Ka 6 Beds Tod 
vedwtos kal 6 Oeds Tod wrepyicTOD obTws obdty Tole? Td dvopalduevoy, &s ovd &%AAO 
Tt Tov pndeulay Stvamw exdvtwv. Cf. ibid., i. 22, and iv. 33, and also G, 
Anrich, Das antike Mysterienwesen in seinem Einfluss auf das Christentum. 
Gottingen, 1894, p. 96. 
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TO dvowa avrod, similarly Ps. 98 [99]®; 7d dvowa Td péya of 
the name of God, Ps. 98 [99], Ezek. 36%, cf. Ps. 75 [76]? 
and Is. 33"; the combination péyas kai poBSepos is very 
frequently applied to God in the LXX: Deut. 10”, 
Perron. 16°, Neh. 1° 4) Ps, 46 [47]*, 88 [89], 95 
[96]*, Sirach 43, 


Lines 4-8. The persons named, as has been said, were 
probably slaves or had been emancipated. An OvpBavos is 
found also in Rom. 16°; he was a Christian of Ephesus,} 
and is distinguished by Paul with the title of honour 
cuvepyos.—The consistent annexation of the name of the 
person’s mother is stereotyped in the Magic formule, and 
manifests itself up to a late period.? The directions found 
in the Magic Papyri exhibit this pattern in innumerable ex- 
amples; the construction is such that the particular person’s 
name requires only to be inserted instead of the provisional o 
deiva, ov érexev 7 Selva.—aypumvéw ert: of. UXX Prov. 8*, 
Job 21*.—cvp Bos: as to the usage of this word, especi- 
ally in Egyptian Greek, attention should be paid to the col- 
lection of W. Brunet de Presle,? which may be extended by 
many passages in the Berlin Papyrus documents now in 
course of publication. The word is common among the 
Christians later on. 


Line 8 f. Tov péyav Oedv Tov aioviov: LXX Is. 
26 4, 6 Peds 6 péyas 6 ai@uos ; of. Is. 40, Sus. #.—éarar@vior: 
LXX Exod. 1518, cipuos Bacidevov Tov aidva Kal ér’ aidva 
kal étu.—ravtoxpatopa, very frequent in LXX.—rop 
itepdvw Tov bTepdva Oedv: cf. LUXX Hzek. 10%, cai 
Sé£a Oeod “Icpaj\ tv én aitav (the cherubim) wirepdva, 


1If Rom. 16 is [or belongs to] a letter to Ephesus. 

2 Particulars in Kuhnert, p. 41, note 7, With regard to the later 
Jewish usage, cf. Schwab, Coupes d& imscriptions magiques in the Proceedings 
of the Society of Biblical Archeology, xiii. (1890-91), p. 585 f., and J. Wohlstein, 
Uber einige aramaische Inschriften auf Thongefissen des kgl. Musewms zu 
Berlin, in the Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, viii. (1893), p. 331, and ix. (1894) 
plot. 

3 Notices et extraits des manuscrits de la bibliothéque impériale, vol. xviii. 
pt. 2, Paris, 1865, p. 425. 
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similarly 11”; and with the idea, doBepos éotew emi mavras 
tovs Oeovs, Ps. 95 [96]*22 


Line 10 f. Tov «ticavta Tov ovpavoy Kal Thy 
0arXaccav; an echo of Gen. 1}, not in expression,’ but in 
sense, like LXX Gen. 14%”, 1 [3] Esd. 61, Bel®, of. Rev. 
10°, and with this LXX Ps. 145 [146]® The collocation 
Heaven and sea instead of Heaven and earth is surprising in 
this connection, but it is not foreign to the O.T. An exhaus- 
tive collection of the many variants—echoes of Gen. 11— 
for Creator of the heavens and the earth in Judeeo-Hellenistic 
and early Christian literature which have become formulaic, 
would be an important contribution to the history of the text 
of the ‘‘ Apostolic ”’ Symbol. 


ine 11. réov dsaywpicavra tovs evoeBets can 
only mean, he who separates the devout ones, t.e., from the 
godless ; dvaywpifw = to separate from is common in the 
LXX. The passage is an allusion to Sir. 86 [383]"* & 
TrANnGer erratHuns KUpLos Stexopicev aYTovs (men): so we have 
the contrast admévavti evoeBovs auapt@dds (in ver. 1). 


Line 12. tov Ssactncavta Thy paBdov év rh Oa- 
Aaooy, literally, he who divides his staff in the sea. This is, 
of course, meaningless; the first writer of the incantation, 
without doubt, wrote inversely: tov dvactycavta Thy Odrac- 
cav év TH paBde@ or TH paw, who divided the sea with his staff, 
an allusion in sense to LXX Exod. 14%*: cise 8¢ kvpios pds 
Moiojy... kat ob érapor TH paBdo cov Kal exrewvov THY Yetpd 
cov érl THY Odraccav Kai pHEov adTHv, with the difference 
that in the Bible it is Moses who lifts the staff—though of 
course at God’s command. In regard to form its similarity 
with Theodotion Ps. 78 [74]%:° od (God) SéoTneas év TH 


} With regard to the whole expression, cf. the passage of the afore- 
mentioned leaden tablet from Carthage in Bull. de corr. hell., xii., 302 = COIL. 
vili., Swppl. i., No. 12511: efoprifw suas nara rod émdyw rod ovpavod Oeod Tod 
KaOnucvov em) rav xepouBi, 6 diopicas Thy viv Kal xwploas Thy Oddaccav, law KTA. 
The nominatives are illustrative of the formal rigidity of these expressions, 

® Aquila alone has &eriey (F. Field, Origenis Heaaplorum quae supersunt 
2 tomi, Oxonit, 1875, i., p. 7). 

8 Bield, ii, p. 217. 
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duvdper cov tiv Oddaccav, with which should be compared 
LXX Exod. 15°: cal dia mvedpatos tod Ovpod cov Siéorn TS 
vdwp .. . érdyn Ta KbmaTta THs Oaddoons. The miracle at 
the Red Sea, so frequently celebrated in the Psalms and 
elsewhere, is also alluded to in other Magical formule.! See 
under év, above, Art. ii., upon the possible év TH paBdo. 


Line 16. tov Twoujocavta THY Hwlovov pm) TeKeEly, 
a most peculiar designation of God. It does not occur, as 
such, in the Old Testament, but the underlying idea of God’s 
providentia specialissima for the animals is very similarly ex- 
pressed in the sublime address of Jahweh to the doubting 
Job (Job 38 ff.) ; of., in particular, 891%: Knowest thou the time 
when the wild goats of the rock bring forth? Or canst thou mark 
when the hinds do calve? Canst thou number the months that they 
fulfil, or knowest thou the tume when they bring forth? They 
bow themselves, they bring forth thewr young, they cast out their 
sorrows. It is God who directs all this. Just as He gives 
young to the wild goats and the hinds, so, the present passage 
would say, He has made the mule to be barren. The barren- 
ness of the mule is often mentioned in the Mishna;? it was 
manifestly a fact of great interest in the Jewish Philosophy 
of Nature, as also in Greek and Latin authors:* Plin. Nat. 
Hist. viii. 173: observatum ex duobus diversis generibus nata tert 
generis fiert et neutrt parentiwm esse similia, eaque ipsa quae sunt 
ita nata non gignere in omnt animalium genere, idcirco mulas non 
parere. When Zopyrus was besieging Babylon he received, 
according to Herod. iti. 153, the oracle ésredviep juiovor téxw- 
ow, TOTE TO TELYOS arooecOar. The partus of a mule was 
reckoned a prodigiwm: Cic. de Div. 11. 2249, 2861, Liv. xxxvii. 
33, Juv. xiii. 64, Sueton. Galba, 4, and this explains the 
Roman proverb cwm mula peperit, t.e., never. Then the fact 
played a great part in incantations. Gargilius Martialis 


1 Of. A. Dieterich, Abraxas, p. 139 if 


2 Hamburger, 1.° (1892), p. 735. 

3 Heim, 493 f. The passages which follow, to which the author’s 
notice was directed by A. Dieterich, are taken from Heim. Cf. also Centuria 
illustrium quaestionwm ...adJoh. Jac. Hermanno, Herbornensi, Herbornag 
Nassoviorum, 1615, decas septima, quaestio quinta, 
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(third cent. A.D.) in de cura boum § 19 (ed. Schuch)! hands 
down the following healing charm: nec lapis lanam fert, nec 
lumbricus oculos habet, nec mula parit utriculuwm ; similarly 
Marcellus (fifth cent. A.D.), De Medicam. vii. 191 (ed. Helm- 
reich) :? nec mula parit nec lapis lanam fert nec huic morbo 
caput crescat aut si creverit tabescat, and a Codex Vossianus ed. 
Piechotta Anecd. lat. clxx.:* “‘ quod mula non parit”’ et exspues, 
““nec cantharus aquam bibit”’ et exspues, ‘‘nec palwmba dentes 
habet”’ et exspues, “sic mihi dentes non doleant”’ et expues. 
Finally, reference must be made to a passage in the Leiden 
copy of the Codex Corbeiensis of Vegetius,* which gives the 
formula: focus alget, aqua sitit, cibaria esurit, mula parit, tasca 
masca venas omnes. But what comes nearest to our passage 
is a sentence preserved in a poem of the Codex Vindobonensis, 
93:° herbula Proserpinacia, Horci regis filia, quomodo clausisti 
mule partum, sic claudas et undam sanguinis hwius, and in a 
still more instructive form in the Codex Bonnensis, 218 (66 a): ° 
herbula Proserpinatia, Horei regis filia, adiuro te per tuas virtutes, 
ut quomodo clausisti partum mulae, claudas undas sanguinis huius. 
Strange as at first sight the affirmation thus made of God 
may appear in connection with the others, we now see that 
in an incantation it is least of all strange. The Jewish com- 
piler of our text borrowed it from pagan sources, probably 
unconsciously but perhaps intentionally using a biblical 
phrase—and, indeed, the intention did not directly oppose 
the biblical range of thought. 


Line l6f. tov dcopicavta 16 has a6 TOU cKdTOUS: 
of. LXX Gen. 14, cai Sivey@picev 6 eds ava pécov Tod pwrdos 
Kal ava pécov Tov cxoTovs—similarly Gen. 1%. The compiler 
quotes freely: Svopifewv, frequent elsewhere in the LXX, also 
with azo, does not stand in any of the Greek translations of 
this passage. It is significant that he has avoided the repeated 
‘between,’ a Hebraism taken over by the LXX. 


1 Heim, 498 £. 2 Thid. 3 Thid. 
‘In M. Thm, Incantamenta magica, Rh. Mus. f. Phil., N. F., xiviii, 
(1893), p. 635. ' 


‘5 Heim, pp. 488, 547. 8 Tbid., p. 554, 
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Line-17. tov cvvtpiBovta tas wétpas: an echo 
in form of LXX 1 Kings 19", mvedua péya . . cuvtpiBov 
TéTpas év@mtov kupiov: cf. UXX Nah. 1%, «at ai wérpau S16- 
OptBnoav am avtod. 

Line 18. tov aroppytavra ta bpn: cf. LXX Ps. 
77 [78]*° Svéppnke wétpav év épnu, similarly Ps. 104 [105]“; 
parallels to the thought are easily found. 


Line 18 f. tov cuvotpédhovta thy yhv ért Tov 
Oepweriwyv avths: cvotpépe, current in the LXX, though 
not in this connection; Ta Oeuédua THs ys is likewise 
frequent, With regard to the sense, cf. LXX Prov. 8% 
ioxupa emotes TA Ocuédva THs ys, and the common phrase 
eOepweriwoe THY Yyhv. 

Line 19 ff. opxifm ce Tro Gytov dvowa 5b ov 
rNévyerac’: It is possible to doubt this punctuation. Mas- 
pero writes 6 ov AéyeTras ev TH AdUTo, but if the reading advT@ 
is correct, then, with his punctuation, the thought would be 
in direct opposition to the Jewish view, for the Temple was just 
the one place in which the name of God could be pronounced ; 
Philo, De Vit. Mos. 11. 11 (M., p. 152), says . . dvduaros 6 
povots Tos OTA Kal yA@TTAaY copia Kexalappévots Oépuis dxoverv 
Kar réyeww év aryiows, GAXw 5é ovdevi TO Tapdtrav ovdayod. The 
Mischna, Tamid, vii. 2,1 has ‘‘In the Temple the name of 
God is pronounced as it is written ; in the land [elsewhere] 
another title is substituted”. We consider it absolutely 
impossible that any one having any kind of sympathy with 
Judaism whatever could assert that the holy name was 
not pronounced in the Temple. If the word read by Maspero 
as aévT@ can be made out at all—which to us, judging 
at least from the fac-simile, appears 1mpossible—then, if it 
is to be read after 6 ov Aéyerau, it must be a general term of 
place such as Koco or dag ; if, again, it is to be connected 
with the following dvoudow airo, then & T@ ad’T@ were 
meaningless, or at least very singular. Of which Temple 
could the Jewish compiler be thinking? Can it be that he 

1 Hamburger, i’, p. 58; Schiirer, ii., p. 381 (= ii, p. 458). [Hng. 
Jrans., ii., ii., p. 82, note 143.] F 
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wrote before the destruction of the Temple?! We would 
therefore propose to consider 6 ov Aéyeras as a clause by 
itself: it expresses the well-known Jewish idea that the 
name of God is an dvowa dppntov,—see LXX Ley. 2416 
ovonatov dé€ TO dvoua Kupiov Oavat@ Oavatovtclw; Josephus, 
Antt. ti. 124: Kat 6 Qeds adTo onpaiver thy éavTod Tpocnyopiav 
ov TpoTepoy eis avOpwTovs TapehOodoay, TrEpi As OV jor OepsTov 
eimrety.” év TO [...]@ dv0u"dow adToO Kal ot Saipoves 
éEeyepOa@otv exOapBo. Kal mepipoRot yevopmevor. 
How the lacuna after év r@ is to be filled up the present 
writer does not know, and he will make no conjectures ; thus 
much only is probable, viz., that what stood there was a 
designation of place or time. The magician utters the 
severest possible threat against the demon; he will, in order 
to win him over, pronounce the unutterable Name of God, 
the very sound of which fills the demons with shudder- 
ing and dread. ‘That demons and spirits are controlled by 
the mention of sacred names has remained to the present 
day one of the most important ideas in magic? We have 
no direct example of this in the LXX, but we can point to 
James 2’ as being valid for biblical times, cal Ta Sacpudria 
miaTevovcw Kal dpiccovow, which presupposes the same 
fearful impression upon the demons of the thought of God. 
With this is to be compared Pap. Lond. xlvi. s02.4 (fourth cent. 
A.D.), where the Demon is adjured xata tav dpietov ovopa- 
Tov, just as Josephus, Bell. Jud. v. 10s, speaks of the doverdv 
dvoya Tod Geod. The overwhelming effect of the Divine name 
upon the Demons was a very familiar idea in post-biblical 
Judaism.°® 





1 Moreover, &%5uroy is very infrequent in “ biblical ” literature ; it is found 
only in LXX 2 Chron. 33%, Cod. A. 


* Cf. Hamburger, i., p. 52 ff., with reference to the point as viewed by 
post-biblical Judaism. 

3 And not in magic only! 

4 Kenyon, p. 68; Wessely, i., p. 129. More definitely still in Pap. 
Lugd. J 384, iv, uf. (Fleck. Jbb. Suppl. xvi., p. 800; Leemans, ii., p. 17): 
BAA 7d wéya bvoua Aéyew AwO (or Ow8), dv... was Salyer ppioce. 


> Cf., e.g., Hamburger, ii., pp. 283 and 75; also J. A. Hisenmenger, 
Entdecktes Judenthum, 1700, i., p. 165; the present author cites this work 
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Lihe 23. 745 tayt, of. line 47, 75 45n Tayd Taxd: 
a very frequent concluding formula in the incantations,! which 
is still seen, ¢g., on Coptic amulets of the 5th-6th and 
11th centuries ;? it is also to be restored, of course, at the 
end of the previously-cited Inscription from Carthage? 
taxv for tayéws is very common in the LXX. 


Line 23 ff. tov dworipa nal dotpa év ovpave 
motnoavtTa: UXX Gen. 1%", cai éroincev 6 Oedsi Tods Svo0 
Pwothpas to’s peyddous ... Kal Tos aotépas. The single 
gwoTyp mentioned in the Tablet, since it is associated with 
the stars, is probably the moon; the moon is also named 
gwotnp by Aquila and Symmachus, Ps. 73 [74]'%4—6c4a 
govis tTpoctadyuatos avrod: the acts of creation take 
place at the command of God—LXX Ps. 32 [83], én 
autos ele Kal éyevnOnoav, avTos évereinaTo Kal éxTicOncay ; 
in respect of form should be compared the not infrequent 
phrases of the LXX, 8a davis xvpiov and 81a mpootdypatos 
kupiov. Observe the so-called ‘‘ Hebraising ”’ periphrasis ® of 
the preposition d:a by dua davis, which a Greek might feel 
to be a pleonasm, but which is not altogether un-Greek. 
—oTte haivery Tactv avOp@mots: LXX Gen. 1” kal 


according to the copy in his possession, which was ostensibly printed im 
the year after the birth of Christ 1700, but as it announces itself as Des sic 
bey 40. Jahr von der Judenschafit mit Arrest bestrickt gewesene, nun- 
mehro aber Durch Autoritdt eines Hohen Reichs-Vicariats relaxurie Johann 
Andreé Eisenmengers ... Entdecktes Judenthum, it could manifestly have 
been printed at the earliest in 1740. The explanation probably is that, in 
the copies of the edition of 1700 (cf. C. Siegfried in the Allg. deutschen Bio- 
graphie, v. [1877], p. 772 ff.), the interdict on which was cancelled about 1740, 
the original title-page was supplanted by the present misleading one. 

1 Of. Wessely’s Index sub 45n. 

2J. Krall, Koptische Amulete, in Mittheilungen aus der Sammlung der 
Papyrus Erzherzog Rainer V. Vienna, 1892, pp. 118, 121. 

3 Delattre, in Bulletin de correspondance hellénique, xii. (1888), p. 302, 
takes from the unmistakeable HAHHAHTAXYTA the extraordinary reading 
 #8n, Hn, Tadra (?)”. 

4 Field, ii., p. 218. 

5 Of. A. Buttmann, Grammatik des neutestamentlichen Sprachgebrauchs, 
Berlin, 1859, pp. 78, 158, 162, 273 f. As to the questionableness of commonly 
asserting such periphrases to be ‘‘ Hebraising,” see above II., sub xard. 
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ero adtods 6 Oeds ev TH oTEpewpaTs TOU odpavov wate haivery 
éml THs ys. 

Thine 25 f. tov cuvoetcavta macav THY otiKovU- 
wévnv: LXX Ps. 59 [60] 4, cvvécetoas thv yhv. For wacav 
Thy otxoupevny, cf. LUXX Is. 185.—xKal ra dpn éxtpaxynnri- 
fovta kal éxBpalovta:' a repetition of the thought in 
line 18, but verbally independent. 


Line 26f. rov mocodvta éxtTpopov Thy yhv Gmac(ar): 
ef. UXX Ps. 103 [104] 6 éwiBrérrwv eri thy yy Kat Trowy 
aviv Tpéuev ; éxtpouwos does not seem to have been retained 
anywhere else, the LXX using évtpomos in the same sense, 
Ps. 17 [18]® and 76 [77] *. 


Line 27. («al) cawvifovta wavtas Tovs KaTot- 
xovvras: the author follows Maspero in adding the «ai. 
We may reject the idea that xawifovra has an ethical refer- 
ence in the sense of the wvedua xawov of Ezek. 111, cf. Ps. 
50 [51], or of the capdia xcawn of Ezek. 36%; we must 
rather take it as expressing the idea of the preservation of 
the race by the ceaseless upspringing of new generations. 
The compiler may have had a confused recollection of 
phrases like éwéBreev éri mdavtas tods KaTotKodyTas THY 
ynv, LXX Ps. 82 [83], and «vpsos 0 Oeds... Kawviel oe ev 
Th ayarnoe avtod, Zeph. 3"; cf. Ps. 102 [103]*, avaxauw- 
acOnoceTat @s aeTov 7 vedTns cov. In Wisdom 7”, ta wavta 
Kawiter is predicated of the divine codia. 


Line 27 f. Tov wowjoavta onpeia év ovpayve Kai 
éml yqs Kal Oaradoons: see Dan. 6” Kal mosel onpeia Kat 
Tépata év TS ovpav@ Kal éri THs yhs, of. LXX Joel 2*, 


Line 81. épw7@vta: here, as often in Paul, Synopt., 
Acts, John, in the sense of beg, beseech; not “an application 
of the word which was manifestly first made through the 


influence of the Hebrew byyyj”2 (which in that case must 


léxBpdtw, LXX Neh. 1378, 2 Mace. 112, 58 (Cod. A). 
2H. Cremer, Biblisch-theologisches Wérterbuch der Neutestamentlichen 
Gracitat,” Gotha, 1893, p. 393 (= § [1895], p. 415). 
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surely have appeared first of all in the LXX), but popular 
Greek.! 


Line 33. dv gdoBeitar dpn Kai vdtas: instead of 
the unmistakable 6v Maspero writes ob. A specialising of 
the idea that the earth also has a “‘fear of God”: cf. LXX 
Ps. 32 [83]8, poBnO7Tw Tov Kvpiov Taca y yy, and Ps. 66 [67]$, 
hoBnOntwcav avTov TavTa Ta Tépata Ths yhs. For the com- 
bination of épn and vara: cf. LXX Is. 40”, Ezek. 6%, 36°. 


Line 84. 8.’ dv 6 Xéwv ahinowy TO adpmaypa: the 
fact stated in this connection vividly recalls tov rrowjoavTa 
THv nplovoy wn texety in line 16. It is surprising that it 
should be said that God causes the lion to abandon his 
prey,? whereas the biblical idea is just that God supplies 
the lion’s food, Job 88. One might suppose an allusion to 
Dan. 62, dotis é&eikato Tov Aavinr ex yetpds TOV AEovTaD, 
and similar passages, the more so as a little before, in line 27 f., 
there was a strong resemblance to the first half of the same 
verse ; but this may be considered as negatived by a&praypa. 
We shall not err in considering the statement to be an ex- 
pression of God’s omnipotence, of His complete dominion 
over nature: God is even able to make possible that which 
is against nature, viz., that the lion shall relinquish his prey. 
We may be reminded by this of the prophetic pictures of the 
Messianic future in Is. 11°, cal pooydptov Kai Tadpos Kal Aéwv 
dpa BooknOjnoovrat Kat matolov wLKpov age. avrovs, and Is. 65” 
=117, wal rAéwv ws Bods payerar ayvpa, in which it is like- 
wise affirmed that the lion may change his nature, if God so 
wills it. ‘The clause has been freely compiled from biblical 
materials—xal ta dpn Tpéwet: LXX Jer. 4™ eldov ta 
épn Kat mv TpéwovTa. 

Line 35. €@xacrtos idadrreTtat Ov Eyer HdBos Tod 
Kvpéov: perhaps this is the most difficult passage in the 
Inscription. (ddAdAopat (cidaddopar) OF ivdddXOpae TOeans to 
seem, appear, become visible, show oneself, also to resemble. The 


1U. yon Wilamowitz-Moellendorff in Guil. Schmidt’s De Flavia Iosephi 
elocutione observationes criticae, Fleck. Jbd. Suppl. xx. (1894), p. 516. 
2 Gpmaryua is used for the lion’s prey in LXX Ezek. 22”; cf. 19% 8, 
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word does not occur in the LXX, but wdadpa, the noun, is 
found in Jer. 27 [50]*, probably in the sense of ghost, in 
Wisd. 17% for image, which meanings are easily obtained 
from the verb. The first appearance of the verb in biblico- 
ecclesiastical literature, so far as the author knows, is in 
Clement of Rome, 1 Cor. 23%, 81d pi) dupvydpev unde tvdar- 
NécOw % uy udv érl tais 1 repBarrovoas Kai évdd£ous 
Swpeats avtov (God), where either it has the meaning to 
seem, imagine oneself, somewhat like g¢ucvodcat, or it is, as 
Bryennios, following others, has recently again proposed, a 
synonym of the verbs iduyysav, to be confused, and évdorafeuw, 
to waver Now ékaotov idddrerat, as the passage runs in the 
original, does not give sense: Maspero conjectures dv &a- 
oTos efdaAAeras and translates a qui chacun devient sembl- 
able, which appears to us to be grammatically impossible. 
In regard to the reading which we propose, which may re- 
commend itself by the insignificance of the textual change, 
we would refer to the explanation of the verb which 
is given by Hesychius: ivdadrerar: opotodtat, daivera, 
Soxel, croyaleTat, icovTat, copifetas,? with which is to be 
compared the note of Suidas: eidadiuas: cuvetds. Taking 
then iddAreTar = coditeras,> we get the familiar biblical 
thought that the Fear of God gives men Wisdom, as in 
LXX Ps. 110 [111] = Prov. 1’, 9% dpyn codias poBos 
kuptov, Prov. 224 yeved codias poBos xupiov; cf. Ps. 18 
[19]® 2° 9 waptupia Kupiov muotn copifovca viTia.... 6 doBos 
Kuplov ayvos Svamévav eis aidva aidvos. The only possible 
objection to this explanation is that the clause has no con- 
nection with the previous one; and certainly a «ai or the 
repetition of the 6.’ dv were desirable—only it would be 
equally required with any other reading. The writer of 
the tablet seems not to have understood the statement.— 


1 Further particulars in Patrwm Apostolicorum opera recc. O. de Geb- 
hardt, A. Harnack, Th. Zahn, fase. i., part. i.2, Leipzig, 1876, p. 42. 

2 copl(oum sapiens fio, sapio, often in LXX, e.g., 1 Kings 427241; specially 
frequent in Sir. 


. ® The vow media ivdddAAoua would then stand here sensu bono, as in 
Clem. Rom. 1 Cor. 23? sensu malo. 
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With regard to Ov éyer PoBos Tod Kuptov (cf. UXX Job 
31% ddBos yap kupiov cvvéoxe we), reference should be made 
to the equivalent (in profane Greek likewise common) use 
of éyew, LXX Job 21°, Is. 138, Mark 16%. Examples of 
poBos tod xvptov would be superfluous. 


Line 36. ad@avdrov: Sir. 51°"! Cod. A has «al amd 
abavatou picews édenOnv, which probably means and to the 
Immortal One did I pray for deliverance; cf. 1 Tim. 61°, 6 povos 
éyov a0avaciav. The thought is a Greek one; this attribute 
of God, in the present connection (cf. line 35), recalls the sub- 
lime Hellenistic-Jewish thought that the knowledge of God, 
the possession of the divine codia and S:cavootdvn, impart 
immortality : Wisd. 15° eidévar cov TO Kpatos pita abavacias, 
8" gotw alavacia év ocvyyeveia codias, cf. ver. ¥, ga ov 
auTnv aBavaciay, 1” dixatocvvn yap abavacla éotiv.i—ravte- 
gdomwtov:” Add. Hsth. 51 rév ravtev érortny Oedv; 38 Macc. 
2°. 6 ravtwv érémrns Geos; 2 Macc. 7® (cf. 3°) tod wavto- 
Kpatopos émomtou Oeod; cf. LXX Job 34% 0 yap Kupuos 
mavtas (Cod. A, ta wdvta) épopa, similarly 2 Macc. 12” and 
152—picomovnpov: the idea is common in the O.T.; in 
regard to the word cf. urcomovnpéw, 2 Macc. 4“ and 84; 
ptcotrovnpia, 2 Macc. 31. 


Line 36 ff. éwuotapévov «tr.: a well-known biblical 
idea, here developed independently with the assistance of 
biblical expressions. 


Line 43. cupBeodrvtas: Sir. 13° has the word. 


Line 45. éawv@vpodvra with the Accusative as not 
infrequently in LXX; ¢f., ¢9., Exod. 20%, ov« ériOupnoes 
Thy yuvaika TOD TANTioY cov. 


Looking again at the Inscription, we find, in the first 
place, confirmation of the supposition that the writer of the 


1 Cf. also Aquila Ps. 47 [48]’° and the observations of Field, ii., p. 169, 
thereon. 

2 Re the vulgar » cf. Winer-Schmiedel, § 5, 27e (p. 59 ff.) : epdrras is 
also found in Pap. Par. Bibl. nat. 1353 (Wessely, i., p. 78). 

3 Of, also LXX Ps. 96 [97]? of Gyamavres Tov Kbpioy mrceire Tornpdy, 
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tablet, whether male or female, and the original author of 
the text cannot have been the same individual. No one 
apparently so familiar with even the deeper thoughts of the 
Greek Bible could fall into such childish errors in the most 
everyday matters, such as the names of the patriarchs and 
other things. It is in all probability most correct to suppose 
that the tablet (with the exception of such parts as referred 
to the particular case) was copied from a book of Magic, and 
that even there the original text was already corrupt. If 
the tablet was itself written in the third century, and if 
between it and the compiler of the original text there was 
already a considerable period, in which corrupt copies were 
produced and circulated, then the second century A.D. will 
probably form a terminus ad quem for the date of its composi- 
tion ; nevertheless there is nothing to prevent our assigning 
to the original text a still earlier date. 

As the locality of the original composition we may 
assume Heypt, perhaps Alexandria, not only from the general 
character of the text, but also by reason of the Egyptian 
origin of texts which are cognate with it. 

. The author was a Greek Jew:! this follows incontro- 

vertibly, as it seems to us, from the formal character of 
the text. If we had in the incantation a succession of verbal 
citations from the Septuagint, the hypothesis of a Jewish 
author were certainly the most natural, but we should then 
have to reckon also with the presumption that some 
‘“‘heathen,” convinced of the magic power of the alien God, 
may have taken the sayings from the mysterious pages of 
the holy and not always intelligible Book of this same God, 
very much in the same way as passages at large from 
Homer’ were written down for magical purposes, and as 
to this day amulets are made from biblical sayings.? Really 


1A. Hilgenfeld in Berl. Philol. Wochenschrift xvi. (1896), p. 647 icy 
considers that the author was a follower of the Samaritan Simon Magus. 
* Cf. with reference to ‘‘Homeromancy,” especially Pap. Lond. exxi, 
(third century .p.), and the remarks upon this of Kenyon, p. 88 f. 
| 8A. Wuttke, Der deutsche Volksaberglaube der Gegenwart, 2nd edition, 
thoroughly revised, Berlin, 1869, p. 321 f, 
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verbal quotations, however, such as could be copied mechani- 
cally, are almost entirely absent from our text, in spite of 
its extreme dependence in substance and form upon the 
Greek Old Testament. We have here an instructive ex- 
ample of the reproduction of biblical passages from memory 
which played such a great part in quotations and allusions 
in the early Christian writings. The compiler of our text 
certainly did not consult his Greek Bible as he set down one 
biblical attribute of God after another; the words flowed 
from his pen without any consideration on his part of what 
might be their particular origin, or any thought of checking 
the letters in a scrupulous bibliolatry. Only a man who 
lived and moved in the Bible, and, indeed, in the Greek 
Bible, could write as he wrote. And if here and there some- 
thing got mixed with his writing which has no authority in 
the Septuagint, then even that speaks not against, but in 
favour of, our view. For the theological conception of the 
Canon has never been a favourite with popular religion,—we 
might almost say, indeed, with religion in general. In every 
age the religious instinct has shown an indifference in re- 
spect to the Canon,—unconscious, unexpressed, but none the 
less effective—which has violated it both by narrowing it and 
extending it. How many words of the canonical Bible have 
never yet been able to effect what Holy Scripture should! 
How much that is extra-canonical has filled whole genera- 
tions with solace and gladness and religious enthusiasm ! 
Just as the Christians of New Testament times not infre- 
quently quoted as scriptwre words for which one should have 
vainly sought in the Canon (assuming that even then an 
exact demarcation had been made, or was known), so also 
does this text from Adrumetum, with all its obligations to 
the Bible, manifest an ingenuous independence with regard 
to the Canon. 

In respect of form, the following facts also merit atten- 
tion. The text is almost wholly free from those grammatical 
peculiarities of the Septuagint which are usually spoken 
of as Hebraisms —a term easily misunderstood. This is a 
proof of the fact, for which there is other evidence as 
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well, that the syntactic “‘influence”’ of the Alexandrian trans- 
lation was less powerful by far than the lexical. The spirit 
of the Greek language was, in the imperial period, sufficiently 
accommodating where the enlarging of its stock of terms 
was concerned; the good old words were becoming worn 
out, and gropings were being made towards new ones and 
towards the stores of the popular language—as if internal 
deterioration could be again made good by means of external 
enlargement. But notwithstanding all this it had a sense of 
reserve quite sufficient to ward off the claims of a logic which 
was repugnant to its nature. The alleged ‘“‘ Jewish-Greek,” 
of which the Alexandrian translation of the Old Testament is 
supposed to be the most prominent memorial, never existed 
as a living dialect at all. Surely no one would seriously affirm 
that the clumsy barbarisms of the Aramzan who tried to make 
himself understood in the Greek tongue were prescribed by 
the rules of a “Jewish-Greek” grammar. It may be, indeed, 
that certain peculiarities, particularly with regard to the 
order of words, are frequently repeated, but one has no right 
to search after the rules of syntax of a “Semitic Greek” on 
the basis of these peculiarities, any more than one should 
have in trying to put together a syntax of “ English High- 
German” from the similar idioms of a German-speaking 
Englishman. We need not be led astray by the observed 
fact that Greek translations of Semitic originals manifest a 
more or less definite persistence of Semitisms; for this per- 
sistence is not the product of a dialect which arose and 
developed in the Ghettos of Alexandria and Rome, but the 
disguised conformity to rule of the Semitic original, which 
was often plastered over rather than translated. How comes 
it that the syntax of the Jew Philo and the Benjamite Paul 
stands so distinctly apart from that of such Greek transla- 
tions? Just because, though they had grown up in the 
Law, and meditated upon it day and night, they were yet 
Alexandrian and Tarsian respectively, and as such fitted 
their words naturally together, just as people spoke in Egypt 


. 1 Cf. the author’s sketch entitled Die neutestamentliche Formel “in 
Christo Jesu” untersucht, Marburg, 1892, p. 66 f. 
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and Asia Minor, and not in the manner of the clumsy pedan- 
try of the study, submitting line after line to the power of 
an alien spirit. The translators of the Old Testament were 
Hellenists as well as were Philo and Paul, but they clothed 
themselves in a strait-jacket—in the idea perhaps that such 
holy labour demanded the putting on of a priestly garment. 
Their work gained a success such as has fallen to the lot of 
but few books: it became one of the “great powers” of history. 
But although Greek Judaism and Christianity entered into, 
and lived in, the sphere of its ideas, yet their faith and their 
language remained so uninjured that no one thought of the 
disguised Hebrew as being sacred, least of all as worthy of 
imitation,2—though, of course, there was but little reflection 
on the matter. 


Then the Tablet from Adrumetum manifests a pecu- 
liarity, well known in the literature of Hellenistic Judaism, 
which, we think, ought also to be considered as one of 
form. This is the heaping up of attributes of God, which 
appears to have been a favourite custom, especially in 
prayers? It is a characteristic of certain heathen prayers ; 
it was believed that the gods were honoured, and that the 
bestowal of their favours was influenced,* by the enumera- 


1 We would point out that this judgment upon the LXX refers only 
to its syntax. But even in this respect the investigation of Hgyptian 
and vernacular Greek will, as it advances, reveal that many things that 
have hitherto been considered as Semitisms are in reality Alexandrianisms 
or popular idioms. With regard to the vocabulary the translators have 
achieved fair results, and have not seldom treated their original with 
absolute freedom. This matter has been more thoroughly treated in Articles 
TI, and III. of the present work. 

2The Synoptic Gospels, for instance, naturally occupy a special 
position, in so far as their constituent parts go back in some way to 
Aramaic sources. But the syntactic parallels to the LXX which they show 
are not so much an “after-effect” of that book as a consequence of the 
similarity of their respective originals. 

3 Grimm, HApAT. iv. (1857), p. 45. 

4Grimm, ibid. The suvpdia xpurrh of Hermes Trismegistos (given by 
A. Dieterich in Abrawas, p. 67), for example, affords information on this point, 
though, of course, it is very markedly pervaded by biblical elements. 
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tion of their attributes. We think it probable that this 
notion also influenced the form of Judzo-Greek prayers.’ 
At all events we hear in them the expression of the same 
naive tendency which Grimm unjustifiably reproaches as ‘a 
misunderstanding of and lack of the true spirit of prayer’’. 
Good words were given to God—something must be given: 
His divine self-importance, as it were, was appealed to. It 
is children that flatter thus. With regard to this char- 
acteristic in prayer, unmistakably present also in our text, 
compare the prayer of the Three Men, then 3 Macc. 2?* 
and 62", but specially the following passages :— 

2 Macc. 1%*: xvpte Ktpie 6 Beds 0 TavTwY KTioTNS 6 
hoBepos Kai iayupos Kai Sixatos Kal éXenpwv, 0 wovos Baciredrs 
Kal YPNoTOS O MOVOS YopNYos O pdvOS SiKxatos Kal TaVvTOKPaTwP 
kai al@vios, 6 Siacwlov Tov Icpair ék mavtos KaKod, 0 Toimoas 
TOUS TaTépas eKNEKTOUS Kal ayLdoas avTOUs. 

Prayer of Manasses (in'/O. F. Fritzsche, Libri apoer. V. 
T. graece, p. 92)'*: Kipie ravtoxpdtwp 6 beds TOY Tatépwv 
jpav tod “ABpadw Kai "Ioad« kai “laxoB cai tod oréppatos 
avTav Tov SiKaiou, 6 Toujcas TOV ovpavov Kal THY yhv odv TayTl 
TO KOT MM AUTOY, 6 medHioas Tiy OdrNaccay TO Neyo TOD Tpoc- 
Taypatos Gov, 6 Kreloas THY ABvacoV Kal odpayiodmevos adTiy 
To poBep@ Kai évdoEw ovopari cov, dv wdvta ppioces Kal Tpéuer 
amo Tpoc@tov Suvdpews cov. 

The agreement, especially of the latter passage, with the 
tablet of Adrumetum is so striking that we should have 
to suppose that our compiler used the Prayer of Manasses, 
unless the case was that both were working with the same 
materials in the same framework of a customary form. That 
this form came in course of time to be of great influence 
liturgically, and that it can still be perceived in the monotony 
of many a service-book prayer, can only be indicated here. 
It is doubtless a partial cause of the fact that the word 
Litanei, in our customary speech, has gained an unpleasant 
secondary signification. [Zitanei = litany + jeremiad.] 

The peculiarity just treated of was described as a formal 
one. For even if its origin points, psychologically, to a 


1 Observe, however, the form seen already in certain Psalms. 
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temper of mind not entirely alien to religion, yet the employ- 
ment of it, where the religious motive has given place to the 
liturgical, the unconstrained feeling of the true worshipper 
to the literary interest of the prayer-book writer, is in general 
purely ritualistic, that is, formal. But the attributes of God 
which are found in the text from Adrumetum are of deep 
interest even in substance, when considered in reference to 
the choice which the compiler has made. It is true that 
they are here used as the vehicle of an incantation, but 
how different is their simplicity and intelligibility from the 
meaningless chaos of most other incantamenta! The context 
in which they stand must not cause us to ignore their re- 
ligious value. If we put aside the adjuration of the demon 
for the trivial ends of a sickly affection, we are enabled to 
gain a notion of how the unknown author thought about 
God. The suspicion that he was an impostor and that he 
intentionally employed the biblical expressions as hocus- 
pocus is perhaps not to be flatly denied; but there is nothing 
to justify it, and to assert, without further consideration, that 
the literary representatives of magic were swindlers, would 
be to misapprehend the tremendous force with which the 
popular mind in all ages has been ruled by the “ super- 
stitious ’ notion that the possession of supernatural powers 
may be secured through religion. Our compiler, just because 
of the relative simplicity of his formule, has the right to be 
taken in earnest. What strikes us most of all in these are 
the thoughts which establish the omnipotence of God. The 
God, through Whom he adjures the demon, is for him the 
creator, the preserver and the governor of nature in its 
widest sense: He has, of course, the power to crush the 
miserable spirit of the tomb. But besides this conception 
of God, which impresses the senses more strongly than 
the conscience, and upon which the poetry of biblical and 
post-biblical Judaism long continued to nourish itself,’ this 
unknown man has also extracted the best of what was 


1 For a somewhat more remote application of this thought cf. J. 
Bernays, Die heraklitischen Briefe, Berlin, 1869, p. 29. The magic Papyri 
yield a multitude of examples of the idea, 
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best in the Jewish faith, viz., the ethical idea of the God of 
prophecy, Who separates the pious from the transgressors 
because He hates evil, and the ‘fear’ of Whom is the 
beginning of wisdom. 


Thus the tablet of Adrumetum is a memorial of the 
Alexandrian Old Testament. Not only does it reveal what 
a potent formal influence the Greek Bible, and especially 
the praise-book thereof, exercised upon the classes who 
lived outside of the official protection of the Synagogue and 
the Church, and who thus elude the gaze of history, but it 
lets us also surmise that the eternal thoughts of the Old 
Testament had not wholly lost their germinative power 
even where, long after and in an obscure place, they had 
seemingly fallen among thorns. 


V. 


NOTES ON SOME BIBLICAL PERSONS 
AND NAMES. 


/ 


\ ie Q 
tov HAvov adtod dvatéANer ext rovypods Kal dyabots Kat Bpéxer emt 
dixaiovs Kal ddiKovs. 


NOTES ON SOME BIBLICAL PERSONS AND NAMES. 


1. HELIODORUS. 


The Second Book of Maccabees has a wonderful story 
to tell of how King Seleucus IV. Philopator made an un- 
successful attempt to plunder the temple-treasury in Jeru- 
salem. A certain Simon, who had occasion to revenge himself 
upon Onias the high-priest, had gone hurriedly to Apollonius, 
the Syrian governor of Coslesyria and Phcenicia, and had 
contrived to impress him with the most marvellous ideas 
of the temple property in Jerusalem. The king, having 
been informed of the sacred store, thought it well to send 
his minister Heliodorus to Jerusalem, with orders to bring 
back the gold with him. Heliodorus was the very man for 
such a mission. Having reached Jerusalem, neither the 
expostulations of the high priest nor the lamentations of 
the people were able to dissuade him. In the extremity of 
their distress recourse was had to prayer. And just as the 
heartless official and his minions were actually preparing 
to pillage the treasury, ‘there appeared unto them a horse 
with a terrible rider upon him, and adorned with a very 
fair covering, and he ran fiercely, and smote at Heliodorus 
with his fore-feet ; and it seemed that he that sat upon the 
horse had complete harness of gold. Moreover, two other 
young men appeared before him, notable in strength, ex- 
cellent in beauty, and comely in apparel; who stood by him 
on either side, and scourged him continually, and gave him 
many sore stripes. And Heliodorus fell suddenly to the 
ground and was compassed with great darkness; but they 
that were with him took him up, and put him into a litter 
and carried him forth.” A sacrifice offered by the high- 
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priest saved the half-dead man, and then the two young 
men, apparelled as before, appeared to him again, and told 
him that he owed his life to Onias. Then Heliodorus, being 
asked by the king after his return, who might be the proper 
person to send on the same errand to Jerusalem, replied: 
“Tf thou hast any enemy or adversary to thy government, 
send him thither, and thou shalt receive him well scourged, 
if he escape with his life: for in that place without doubt 
there is an especial power of God ”. 

The historical foundations of this tale in 2 Mace. 3, 
which is certainly better known to-day through Raphael’s 
picture than through its original narrator, are not so obvious 
as its plous aim. Grimm? is inclined to allow it a kernel of 
history ; up to verse 23 the story does not contain a single 
feature which might not have been literally true. Owing 
to the financial difficulties occasioned by the conclusion of 
peace with Rome, temple-robbings seem to have become, 
to some extent, the order of the day with the Seleucidae. 
Grimm therefore accepts the historicity of the attempt to 
plunder the temple, but leaves undecided the actual nature 
of the event, thus ornamented by tradition, by which the 
project of Heliodorus was baffled. The author is not in a 
position to decide this question, though, indeed, the answer 
given by Grimm seems to him to be in the main correct.? 
But in any case the observation of Schiirer,’ viz., that the 
book as a whole (or its source, Jason of Cyrene) is not seldom 
very well-informed in the matter of details, is confirmed in 
the present passage. 

The book undoubtedly says what is correct of the hero 
of the story, Heliodorus,* in describing him as first minister 


1 HApAT. iv. (1857), p. 77. 

2The author, however, finds, even previous to verse 23, features which 
are to be explained by the ‘‘edifying tendency ”’ of the book. 

5 Schiirer, ii., p. 740 (= ili, p. 360). [Hng. Trans., ii., ii., p. 211 f.] 

4 According to the “‘fourth’”’ Book of Maccabees, which uses this narra- 
tive for purposes of edification, it was not Heliodorus, but Apollonius, who 
tried to plunder the Temple. J. Freudenthal, in Die Flav. Joseph. beigelegte 
Schrift Ueber die Herrsch. der Vernunft, p. 85 f., is inclined to reject both 
reports as suspicious, but to consider that of 4 Macc. to be the better of the 
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of the Syrian king. It is indeed true that this assertion is 
not vouched for in ancient literature; for Appian, Syr., p. 
45 (Mendelssohn, i., p. 416) makes mention of only one 
Heliodorus as twos tdv rep) tv avdnv of Seleucus. But 
even if this note makes it more than “probable”! that it 
refers to the same man as is alluded to in the Second Book 
of Maccabees, yet, if there were no further proof of the 
identity, it would be necessary to reckon seriously with the 
possibility that the author of that book, in accordance with 
his general purpose, transformed some mere court-official 
into the first minister of the king of Syria, in order to make 
still more impressive the miracle of his punishment and his 
repentance. But this very detail, suspicious in itself, can be 
corroborated by two Inscriptions from Delos, made known by 
Th. Homolle, which may be given here :— 


I? ‘Hrrodwpov Aicyvtnrov ’Avt[ioxéa] 

Tov avytpopoy® Tod Bactriéws X[erevKov] 

Pirotadropos Kal él ToV Tpalypatov] 

retaypévov ot ev Aalodsxela ?| 

th ev Powixn éydoyxeis nal vald«dnpor ?] 

éuvolas evexev Kal hirocrto[pyias] 

[T]iis ets Tov Baothéa Kal evepy[ecias] 

Ths els AUTOS 
"ArroANVU. 
The Inscription stands upon the base of a statue no 

longer extant: its purport is that some Phoenician ship- 
masters dedicated the statue of Heliodorus, out of gratitude 


two: it “reports simply and without ornament that which is told in 2 Macc. 
with distorted exaggeration”. The present writer cannot agree with this 
opinion; what Freudenthal calls in the one case “simple and without 
ornament” and in the other “‘distorted exaggeration,” should only, in view 
of the wholly distinct purposes of the two books, be characterised by the 
formal antitheses concise and detailed respectively. The hybrid form, Apollo- 
doros, of which L. Flathe speaks in his Geschichte Macedomens, ii., Leipzig, 
1834, p. 601, was in all probability formed from the Apollonius of 4 and 
the Heliodorus of 2 Macc. (Freudenthal, p. 84). 


1 Grimm, p. 69. 
2 Bulletin de correspondance hellénique, i. (1877), p. 285. 


3 On this, see p. 310f. below. 
20 
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for his kindness, and on account of his being well-affected 
towards the king, to the Delian Apollo. 


II.) ‘Hndsapov Aicytrov tov o[tvtpopov Baciréws] 
Yeredvcov reraypévov 8é kal él tov Tpaypatov] 
Kal Tv ouyyévetay AVTOD].....-ee0- 
"Aprepuidwpos ‘Hpaxdeidou TOV .......-. 
dpeths evexev kab Sixa[coovvys...... Hs &xav] 
Staten els Te TOV Bactréa w[al]...... 
dirias 88 Kal evepyecias t[ As els Eavrov avéOnxev] 

"ArorArave ’A[préucde Anrot]. 


This Inscription also is found on the base of a statue; 
its contents quite resemble those of No. 1; in lines cuyye- 
vetav, with some supplementary participle, will signify the 
same title which is already known to us as ovyyevys.? 

Homolle’s conjecture that this Heliodorus is identical 
with the one mentioned in 2 Maccabees, and by Appian, 
seems to us to be fully established;* note how accu- 
rately 2 Macc. 3" also introduces him as “Hdsddwpov 
Tov émt Tay mpayuadtwv. This title, which is current 
elsewhere in the Books of Maccabees (1 Macc. 8”, 2 Macc. 
10", 13%”, 3 Macc. 71) is proved by other writings to 
have belonged to Syria,* as also to Pergamus.’ In Poly- 
bius and Josephus it is applied to the viceroy, the representa- 
twe of the absent king, similarly in 1 Macc. 3“, 2 Macc. 18”; 
in 2 Macc. 3" it has the further meaning of chancellor of the 
kingdom, first minister,® similarly 10", 182, 8 Macc. 7}. 

The first Inscription, moreover, confirms the reading 
mpayudtwv which is given by most MSS. in 2 Mace. 3’. 


1 Bull, de corr. hell., iii. (1879), p. 864. 2 See p. 159 above. 

5 In that case the Inscriptions must certainly have been written before 
175 B.c.; for in that year Heliodorus carried out his giAooropyta els toy 
Bao.Aéa, which is here extolled, in a strange way, viz., by murdering the king. 

‘Frankel, Altertiimer von Pergamon, viii. 1, p. 110, cites Polyb. v. 41 
and Joseph. Anit. xii. 72. 


° Inscriptions Nos. 172-176 (first half of 2nd cent. B.c.) in Frankel, p. 
108 f. 


° This interpretation, proposed by Grimm, p. 69, is maintained also by 
Frankel, p. 110, 
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Codices. 19, 44, 71, etc., which substitute ypnudror for 
mpaywarwv in this passage,! have obviously been so influenced 
by the contents of the narrative as to turn the chancellor into 
a chancellor of the exchequer; for such must have been the 
sense of the title given by them, viz., rov él trav ypnudrov. 
As for Syncellus (8th cent. a.D.), Chronogr., p. 5297 (Bonn 
edition), who-likewise describes Heliodorus as 6 él Trav 
xpnudrwv, he is probably dependent on these codices.? 

Evidence from the Inscriptions has extended our know- 
ledge thus far: Heliodorus came originally from Antioch,? 
and was the son of a certain Aischylos. In the lofty 
position of first minister of King Seleucus IV. Philopator, 
to whose familiar circle (cvvtpodor) he had certainly belonged 
previously, he earned good repute in connection with the 
shipping trade, and was in consequence the recipient of 
frequent honours. 


The marble statue of Heliodorus was prepared for 
Phoenician merchants by the ancient sculptors, and the 
pious gift was dedicated to the Delian Apollo; some narrator 
of late pre-Christian times, full of faith in the written word, 
made him the central figure of a richly-coloured picture, and 
the fate of the temple-robber became a theme for edification, 
not unmixed with pious horror ; fifteen hundred years after- 
wards Raphael’s Stanza d’Hliodoro transformed this naive 
exultation in the penalty paid by the godless man into the 
lofty though unhistorical idea that the Church of the Vatican 
is ever triumphant. 


2. BARNABAS. 


The writer of the Acts of the Apostles reports, 4*, that 
there was given to the Cyprian "Iwond the surname BapvaBas 
amo Tav amocToAwy, & éotw peOepynvevopevoy vios mapa- 


1 This variation is found here only, 

2 Against Freudenthal, p. 86, who attributes the, alteration to Syncellus. 

3 T.e., if the restoration in No, I. be correct, as the author holds to be 
very probable. 

4 See p. 187 f. above. 
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Kkrnoews. Now even if it be true that ‘the Apostles” so 
named him, yet itis improbable that they were the first to 
coin the name, which rather appears to be an ancient one. 
The derivation given by the writer of the early history of 
Christianity is clear only as regards its first part: Bap is of 
course the Aramaic 2, son, so frequently found in Semitic 
names. In regard to vaSas, however, the second element in 
the name, it is not evident which Semitic word has been 
translated mapaxXynows in the Apostolic text. The usual 
conjecture is N23. But this signifies a prophecy, and is 
accordingly rendered quite accurately in LXX 2 Es. [Ezra] 
614, Neh. 6%, 2 Chron. 15% by «pogyreia, and in 2 
Chron. 9” by Adyou. A. Klostermann? therefore proposes 
the Aramaic NINI}, pacification, “consolation ; but we doubt 
whether this will explain the transcription vaBas. It 
would seem better, even were the etymology given in Acts 
more intelligible than it is, to leave it out of account as a 
basis of explanation,? since we are at once assailed by the 
suspicion that we have here, as in many other passages, a 
folk-etymology ex post facto. We must rather try to under- 
stand the name from itself; and, as we believe, two possible 
explanations of the -vaBas, which is alone in question, lie 
open to us. 

In the Greek Bible, Nun, the father of Joshua, is called 
Navy. Whatever be the explanation of this form, whether 
or not it is actually to be understood, as has been supposed, 
as a corruption® of NATN into NATH, does not signify. 
The only important matter is that, for Navy, there also 
occur the variants Na8y or Na®s. Whether this Navy— 


1 Probleme im Aposteltexte neu erdrtert, Gotha, 1883, p. 8 fi. 

2 Even Jerome, Liber interpretationis Hebraicorum nominum, 67 2s £. 
(Onomastica sacra Pauli de Lagarde studio et sumptibus alterum edita, Géttin- 
gen, 1887, p. 100), has not straightway adopted the etymology given in Acts; 
he gives three interpretations: Barnabas filius prophetae wel jilius uententis 
aut (ut plerique putant) filius consolationis. 

*.The author fails to understand how Nun should have originally been 
transcribed Navy. It seems to him more probable that the LXX read m3, 


or that Navy (or NaS) or Naf: was in actual use as a personal name, and that 
they substituted it for Nun. 
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NaBn—Nafi was already in use as a personal name 
(= prophet) in the time of the LXX cannot be ascertained ; 
certainly, however, it had later on become known as such to 
the Jews through the Greek Bible. We might, then, possibly 
find this name in the -vaBas: BapvaBas would be a BapvaBn 
or BapvaBs with a Greek termination—son of a prophet. 

But the author thinks it a more promising theory to 
connect BapvaBas with the recently-discovered Semitic name 
BapveBods. An Inscription! found in Islahie, the ancient 
Nicopolis, in Northern Syria, which is assigned, probably on 
account of the written character, to the 3rd or 4th century 
A.D., runs as follows :— 

BapveBodv tov Kcal* ’Amodduwdpiov Jappava advOaiperov 
Snpuoupyov Kal yupvaciapyov pir[or]. 

The editors explain the name quite correctly as son of 
Nebo.2 Their conjecture can be further confirmed, par- 
ticularly by Symmachus, who in Is. 46! renders 12}, Nebo, 
by NeBods, while the LXX, Aquila and Theodotion tran- 
scribe it by Na8é.* BapveBods is one of the many personal 
names which have Nebo as a constituent part, and, as a 
theophoric name, will be relatively old. The hypothesis of 
the affinity, or of the original identity, of BapvaBas and 
Bapvefods is further borne out by the well-known fact that 
in the transcription of other names compounded with Nebo 
the E-sound of the word is sometimes replaced by a,° e.9., 
Nebuchadnezzar = (UXX) NaBovyodovocop = (Berosus and 
Josephus) NaBovyodovdcopos = (Strabo) NaBoxodpdcopos ; 


1K. Humann and O. Puchstein, Reisen im Kleinasien und Nordsyrien, 
Textband, Berlin, 1890, p, 398, A much older Inscription has already been 
cited, p. 188 above, 

2 For this rdv nal see below, p. 313 f. 

3 °AmoAAuvdpios is (cf. "AToAAGYios = “lwvdbas, p. 149 ante, sub mapemtdnuos) 
an imitation of the theophoric BapyeBots; but one need not on that account 
have recourse to any such religious-historical equation as Nebo = Apollo, as 
the editors suggest. 

4 Field, ii., p. 522. 

5 The A-sound is also found in the Babylonian and Assyrian primary 
forms, It is not impossible that the name Naf, discussed above, if not 
coined by the LXX, may be connected in origin with Nebo, 
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and Nebuzaradan 2 Kings 258 = (LXX) NaBovfapdav. Tt 
is therefore highly probable that the form BapvaBods might 
occur instead of BapveBots. The former appears to us 
to be the original form of the name BapvaBas.1 The 
termination -ods must, in that case, have developed into -ds, 
but this is no extraordinary phenomenon in view of the 
arbitrariness with which Semitic names were Graecised ; per- 
haps the Jews intentionally substituted the very common 
Greek name-ending -as for -ous in order to remove from the 
name its suspiciously pagan appearance: the mutilation of 
Gentile theophoric names was looked upon by the Jews as 
an actual religious duty,? on the authority of Deut. 7% and 
123. We indeed see this duty discharged in another personal 
name formed with Nebo: the name Abed Nego* in the Book 
of Daniel is most probably an intentional defacement of Abed 
Nebo, servant of Nebo. Thus did the later Graeco-Jewish 
BapvaBas arise from the ancient Semitic BapvyeBods or 
BapvaBods. It then became the part of popular etymology 
to give a religious interpretation to the name thus defaced 
from motives of piety. The very difficulty of establishing 
which Semitic word was believed to correspond to -vaBas 
bears out the hypothesis enunciated above. 


8. MANAEN. 


In 1 Mace. 1°, according to the common reading, 
mention is made of qaides civtpopos amd vedrnTtos of Alex- 
ander the Great, and, in 2 Macc. 9”, of a certain Philippos 
as avvtpopes of King Antiochus IV. Epiphanes; similarly, 
in Acts 131, the esteemed Antiochian Christian Manaén 4 


In that case this accentuation would commend itself as preferable to 
the “traditional” Bapyd8as.—Blass, Gramm. des neutest. Griechisch, p. 123, 
also writes BapyaBas; on p. 31, Bapydfas. [Hng. Trans., pp. 125 and 81.] 


* Winer-Schmiedel, § 5, 27a, note 56 (p. 58). Many similar cases are 
given there. 


5 LXX, *ABdevayé. Note the rendering of the H-sound by a here also. 


‘His name is Mavafy; that is, of course, OPI. The Alexandrinus 
likewise transcribes Menachém in LXX 2 Kings 15 f. ‘by Mavahvy, while the 
other Codices have Mavaqu. The termination -yy gave the foreign name a 
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is distinguished by the attribute “‘Hpwdov rod retpadpyou 
avvTpodos. 

In the first passage, however, we have good authority 
(Alexandrinus, Sinaiticus, etc.) for cvvéxtpodos, a word not 
found elsewhere, “‘ but which, precisely on that account, 
may have been displaced by cuvtp.” ;1 the addition of dd 
vedTnros seems to us to give additional support to the 
assumption that ovvéxrpopos was the original form? Ac- 
cordingly O. F. Fritzsche, in his edition, has also decided 
for cvvéxrpopor. The meaning of the word is unquestionably 
one reared along with another in the proper sense.® 

The case is different with the cvvrpodos of the other 
two passages. The commentaries give, in connection with 
Acts 131, the alternative meanings foster-brother and com- 
panion in education ; * but the former explanation is forthwith 
rendered void by the frequent occurrence (to be established 
presently) of the expression in connection with a king’s 
name, if we but think what strange inferences would 
follow from it! We should have to assume, for instance, 
that in the most diverse localities, and at times most widely 
apart, the newly-born crown-princes had very frequently 
to be entrusted to the care of healthy citizens, and, further, 
that the son of the plebeian nurse was still alive when 


kind of Greek look: pet names in -ny are occasionally used by the Greeks 
(A. Fick, Die Griechischen Personennamen nach ihrer Bildung erkldrt, 2nd 
ed. by F. Bechtel and A. Fick, Géttingen, 1894, p. 28). It will hardly be 
necessary in this case to assume the arbitrary interchange of » and y which 
occurs not infrequently in the transcription of Semitic proper names (cf. on 
this point, Winer-Schmiedel, § 5, 27 g, and note 63 [p. 61)). 

1Grimm, HApAT. iii. (1853), p. 6. 

2The word appears to be confirmed also by the Syriac versions, 
Grimm, ibid., p. 7. 

3T¢ cannot be urged against this that the view thus obtained does not 
correspond with the historical circumstances (i.e. the maides among whom 
Alexander divided his empire could hardly be all his cvvéxrpopo: in the proper 
sense); but the writer of Macc. certainly held this opinion. The variant 
civtpopot may perhaps be explained by the attempt of some thoughtful 
copyist to get rid of the historical discrepancy ; civtpopa in the technical 
sense presently to be determined was more accurate: the thoughtless thinker 
of course allowed the amd vedrnros to stand. 

4H. Holtzmann, H.C. i.? (1892), p. 371, 
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his conlactaneus ascended the throne of his father. The 
interpretation companion in education is better: one might in 
this connection compare the play-mates of the Dauphin, who 
were, as a matter of course, taken from the best families, 
and of whom, later on, one or another continued, so far as 
consistent with the reverence that ‘‘doth hedge a king,”’ to 
be the intimate friend of the prince, now come to man’s 
estate. But this hypothesis is likewise too special; sivtpodos 
tod Baciréws is a court title, which is of course to be ex- 
plained by the fundamental meaning of the word, but in the 
usage of which this fundamental meaning had disappeared, 
having given place to the general meaning of intimate friend. 
The case is on all fours with that of the title of king’s 
relative.' atvtpodos tod Bactdéws is established as regards 
Pergamus by Polybius, xxx. 2510; further by the Perga- 
menian Inscriptions, Nos. 1793, 2242, 2486 and 2s,? all of 
pre-Roman times (before 188 B.c.). “It appears to have 
been in general use throughout the Hellenistic kingdoms.” ® 
In regard to Macedonia, Frankel cites Polyb. v. 94; for 
Pontus, he refers to the Inscription, Bulletin de correspondance 
hellénique, vii. (1883), p. 355 ; for Egypt, to the observations 
of Lumbroso.4 But the Inscription of Delos (first half of 
2nd cent. B.c.) given above,® in which the title is established 
for Syria also, is the most instructive of all in connection 
with the passage in Acts; Heliodorus, probably an Antiochian 
likewise, is there invested with the honorary title civtpodos 
tod Bacthéws Zedevxov Pirordropos. And in the same way 
it was allowable to speak of Manaén as the intimate friend of 
Herod Antipas; nothing further is implied by the technical 
term, and any inference drawn from it regarding the ante- 
cedents of the man, or regarding any tender relationship 
between his mother and the infant Herod, would be very 
precarious. In the context of the narrative the attribute, 
when understood in this sense, is of course still more 
honourable for Manaén and the church at Antioch than 
would be the case according to the traditional interpretation. 


' 1Cf. p. 159 above, swb cuyyevhs. 2 Frankel, pp. 111, 129, 164 #f, 
3 Frankel, p. 111 f. 4 Recherches, p. 207 ff. 5 P. 305. 
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4. SAULUS PAULUS. 


In Acts 13° the words Zaddos 0 cal Iadnos are quite 
abruptly introduced to designate the Apostle who has always 
hitherto been spoken of as YadAos, and from this place 
onwards in the book the name IJatnos is always used. The 
passage has given rise to the most extraordinary conjectures ; 
it has even been asserted that the narrator meant the o kal 
ITadxos to indicate that the change of name had some sort 
of connection with the conversion of the Proconsul Sergius 
Paulus described immediately before. It must not be for- 
gotten, in investigating the point, that it is not said that 
the Apostle made the change; it is the narrator who does 

o: by means of the o «ai he makes the transition from 
the previously-used 2atros to the [adios to which he hence- 
forth keeps. 

We have never yet seen the faa recorded in con- 
nection with this passage! that the elliptically-used Kai 
with double names is an exceedingly common usage in N. T. 
times. W. Schmid,’ in his studies on Atticism (of great 
importance for the history of the language of the Greek 
Bible), has recently shown from the Papyri and Inscriptions 
how widespread this usage was in all quarters; he names 
an Inscription of Antiochus Epiphanes as his first authority. 
“‘ As qui et is similarly used in Latin in the case of familiar 
designations . .. , we might suspect a Latinism, had the 


1 Winer-Liinemann, § 18, 1 (p. 102), refers only to quite late writings. 
On the other hand, the painstaking Wetstein had already in 1752 annotated 
the passage ‘‘Inscriptiones’”’! That means more for his time than dozens 
of other ‘‘ observations”? by the industrious and open-eyed exegetes of last 
(18th) century. 

2 Der Atticismus, iii. (1893), p. 338.—His authorities are to be supple- 
mented by the Inscription of Mylasa in Caria, Waddington, iii. 2, No. 361 
(imperial period), by a multitude of examples from Lycian Inscriptions,—see 
the lists of the Gerontes of Sidyma in O. Benndorf and G. Niemann, Reisen 
in Lykien und Karien, Vienna, 1884, p. 73 ff. (time of Commodus)—likewise 
by many passages from the Egyptian documents in the Royal Museum at 
Berlin, ¢.g., Nos. 39; 1412; 200; 2777; 281. In the Pap. Berol. 6815 (BU. 
ii., p. 48, No. 30) we even find Mdpkov *Avtwvtov Atooképou 6 ai TroAepatov, an 
evidence of the fixedness and formulaic currency of this 6 kal. 
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Antiochus Inscription not made it more likely that the Latin 
usage is really a Graecism.” } 

W. Schmid seems to think that certain passages from 
Allianus and Achilles Tatius are the earliest instances of this 
construction in the literature. But even in the literature 
the usage, most likely derived from the popular speech, can 
be shown to go much farther back. We find the reading 
"Arxtimos 6 Kab “Idxiwos in 1 Macc. 7°%*%, gf 9 Macc. 
143, at least in Codd. 64, 93, 19 (also 62 in the last passage). 
But even should this reading not be the original, yet we 
need not be at a loss for literary authorities; a relatively 
large number are supplied by Josephus.?, The Jewish his- 
torian, in giving double names, employs not only the fuller 
forms of expression, such as Yiuwv o Kal Sixacos émixrnOels 
(Antti. xii. 24), “AX«cuos 0 Kal Idxipos KrnOeis (Antt. xii. 97), 
"Iwdvyny tov Kal Taddiy Xeyopevov (Antt. xiii. 12), Avodoros 6 
kal Tptdwv émixdnOeis (Antt. xiii. 51), Sernvn 7 wal Kyreo- 
matpa Kadoupévn (Antt. xlil. 164), “Avtioyos 6 Kal Avovucos 
érixrbeis (Bell. Jud. i. 47), but he often simply connects the 
two names by 6 cal: “Lavvaiov rov cai ’AréEavdpov (Antt. xiii. 
121),3 "Idonros 6 al Kaiddas (Antt. xviii. 22),3 Kred8npuos 6 
kat Mdryos (Antt. i. 15), "Apxn 4 cab ’Exdetrrovs (Antt. v. 122), 
"Tovdas 6 nal MaxxaBaios (Antt. xii. 64), Ilaxope 76 Kal mpe- 
oButépo@ (Antt. xx. 3 3). 

When Acts 18° is placed in this philological context, we 
see that it cannot mean “Saul who was henceforth also called 
Paul”; an ancient reader could only have taken it to mean 
‘Saul who was also called Paul’. Had the writer of Acts 
intended to say that Paul had adopted the Graecised Roman 
name in honour of the Proconsul, or even that he now 
adopted it for the first time, he would have selected a 
different expression. The 6 xaé admits of no other supposi- 
tion than that he was called Saulos Paulos before he came to 


1W. Schmid, Der Atticismus, iii. (1893), p. 838. 


* Guil. Schmidt, De Flav. Ios. Elocutione, Fleck. Jahrbb. Suppl. xx, 
(1894), p. 3554. 


_ ® For the text see Guil. Schmidt, p. 355. 
* Cf. H. H. Wendt, Meyer, iii. 6/7 (1888), p. 284, 
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Cyprus; he had, like many natives of Asia Minor, many 
Jews and Egyptians of his age, a double name. We know 
not when he received the non-Semitic name in addition to 
the Semitic one. It will hardly be demanded that we should 
specify the particular circumstance which formed the occa- 
sion of his receiving the surname Paulos. The regulations 
of Roman Law about the bearing of names cannot in this 
question be taken into consideration. If in Asia Minor or on 
the Nile any obscure individual felt that, in adopting a non- 
barbaric surname, he was simply adapting himself to the 
times, it is unlikely that the authorities would trouble them- 
selves about the matter. The choice of such Graeco-Roman 
second names was usually determined by the innocent free- 
dom of popular taste. But we can sometimes see that such 
names as were more or less similar in sound to the native 
name must have been specially preferred. In regard to 
Jewish names this is the case with, eg., “Id«up—’ Arkipos 
(Joseph. Antt. xii. 97), Incods 6 Neydpevos Lodaros (Col. 4"), 
Toonh . . . d5 émexdHOn “Iodcros (Acts 1*);*? of Kgyptian 
names, we have noticed SYataBols 6 kal Ydrupos (Pap. 
Berol. 7080, Col. 2, Fayyim, 2nd cent. a.p.).2 Thus, too, in 


1 Winer-Schmiedel, § 16, 9 (p. 148). 

2 We must not confuse these cases, in which non-Jewish names of 
similar sound were attached to the Jewish, with those in which non-Jewish 
names of similar sound were substituted for the Jewish; those who had 
adopted new names bore these alone in their intercourse with strangers. 
Thus the name *Idcwy, common among Jews, is a substitute for “Incovs; the 
Apostle Symeon (Peter) is usually called Siuwy, not because (as Clavis®, p. 
400, still maintains) this word is a transcription of Pyw, but because it 


resembles Suuedy, the actual transcription of the Hebrew name (so, of Peter, 
Acts 15,2 Pet. 11). Siuwv is a good Greek name (Fick-Bechtel, p. 251) ; 
thus, too, the Vulgate substitutes Cleophas (= KAcodas, Fick-Bechtel, p. 20 
and foot of p. 164; not to be confounded with KAcowas in Luke 2418, Fick- 
Bechtel, middle of p. 164) for the (probably) Semitic name KAwma(s? Accent ? 
[John 19%]; the author does not know what authority Clavis®, p. 244, has 


for saying that the Semitic form of KAwma(s?) is spb, still less how P. 


Feine, Der Jakobusbrief, Hisenach, 1893, p. 16, can maintain that it is ‘‘ else- 
where recognised” that KAwmas is Greek, and = KAcoras); similarly S:Aovavds 
seems to be a substitute for the Semitic Aas. 


3 BU. ix., p. 274, No. 277% 
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the case of the Tarsian SaovA,! when he received a non- 
Semitic second name (we do not know the exact time, but 
it must have been before Acts 13°) the choice of IIadios may 
have been determined by nothing more than the fact that 
Ilatnros had a sound somewhat similar to the name made 
venerable by association with his fellow-tribesman of old.’ 

So far as we know, there has hitherto been no 
evidence to show that the name ITadxos was adopted by any 
other Jew; it is therefore of interest that the recently- 
published Papyrus fragments relating to the Jewish war 
of Trajan * several times mention an Alexandrian Jew called 
IIadXos,4 who seems to have been the leader of a deputation 
which negotiated with the emperor. The question why the 
narrator calls the Apostle SadAos previous to Acts 13%, 
and IIadnos afterwards, has nothing to do with the science 
of names, or with the history of Paul; it is altogether a 
question of literary history. The most satisfactory solution 


1 The frequently-noted circumstance that in the accounts of Paul’s 
conversion, Acts 94: 17, 227-15, 2614, he is addressed by Jesus and Ananias as 
ZaovA may be explained by the historian’s sense of liturgical rhythm ;—com- 
pare the way in which he puts the name Suuedy (for Peter, whom he else- 
where calls Siuwy and [lérpos) in the mouth of James in a solemn speech, 
154, Similarly, the early Christians did not Graecise, e.g., the venerable 
name of the patriarch Jacob: "Iaxé8 had a “‘biblical,’’ "IdtwBos a modern, 
sound. In the same way Paul appears to have made a distinction between 
the ancient theocratic form *IepovoaAhw and the modern political name ‘Iepo- 
odAvua: when he uses the former, there is ever a solemn emphasis upon the 
word, especially noticeable in Gal. 4%-% (cf. Hebr. 12%, Rev. 312, 212-10) ; 
but also as the dwelling-place of the saints, Jerusalem is more to him than 
a mere geographical term: hence in 1 Cor. 16°, Rom. 15” f., he lovingly and 
reverently marks a distinction by writing “IepovcaAju; lastly, in Rom. 15” 
this form again best suits the subject, viz., an enthusiastic retrospect of the 
diffusion of the gospel. We must also bear in mind that the Gospels preserve 
many of our Lord’s sayings in Aramaic; see p.76 above. The assertion of A. 
Buttmann, Gramm. des neutest. Sprachgebr., p. 6, that, when Paul is 
addressed, the ‘‘popular” (??—for the readers of the Greek Book of Acts 2) 
form ZaovA is regularly employed, is contradicted by Acts 26%, 2724, 

2 Cf. Acts 137, and also Rom. 11! and Phil. 35, 

3 See p. 68 above. 


‘The name, indeed, is mutilated in almost all the passages, so that 
the restoration 2adAos would also be possible, but in Col. vii. of the edition 
of Wilcken, Hermes, xxvii. (1892), p. 470, MladAos can be distinctly made out. 
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so far (unless we are willing to go back to a difference in 
the sources) is the supposition! that the historian uses the 
one or the other name according to the field of his hero’s 
labours; from chap. 131 the Jewish disciple Yadros is an 
apostle to the whole world: it is high time, then, that he 
should be presented to the Greeks under a name about 
which there was nothing barbaric, and which, even before 
this, was really his own. 

Xadros 0 Kal IIaddos: only as such perhaps did many 
of his brethren of the same race understand him; from his 
own confessions we know that he was rather a IIatnos o 
kat XadAos—a man who laboured for the future and for 
humanity, though as a son of Benjamin and a contemporary 
of the Cesars. Christians in later times would often have 
fain called him Saul only; but on this account it is the 
name Paul alone which in history is graven above the 
narrow gate at which Augustine and Luther entered in? 


1The following phenomenon is perhaps instructive on this point. In 
several passages of Acts mention is made of a “Iwdyyns 6 émixaAovmevos Mdpxos, 
either by this double name or by his Jewish name “Iwdvyns; in 133° it is 
particularly evident that *Iwdvyns has been used purposely: the man had 
forsaken the Apostle Paul and had returned to Jerusalem. Quite differently 
in 15*° ; he now goes with Barnabas to Cyprus, and this is the only passage 
in Acts where the Greek name Mépros, standing alone, is applied to him. 
This may, of course, be purely accidental. 

2With this should be compared Professor W. M. Ramsay’s brilliant 


section on the same subject, St. Paul the Traveller and the Roman Citizen?, 
London, 1896, pp. 81-88.—Tr. 
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GREEK TRANSCRIPTIONS OF THE 
THETRAGRAMMATON. 


acai poPnOjcovra: ra COvy 76 dvopd CoV Kiptes 


GREEK TRANSCRIPTIONS OF THE TETRA- 
GRAMMATON. 


In a notice of Professor W. Dindorf’s edition of Clement, 
Professor P. de Lagarde! reproaches the editor, in reference 
to the passage Strom. v. 6s (Dindorf, i. p. 2725), with 
having ‘‘no idea whatever of the deep significance of his 
author’s words, or of the great attention which he must pay 
to them in this very passage’’. Dindorf reads there the form 
*Iaov as TO TeTpaypaypov dvowa TO wvoTiKoy, But in various 
manuscripts and in the Turin Catena to the Pentateuch? we 
find the variants "Ia ovai or Ia ové.2 Lagarde holds that the 
latter reading “‘might have been unhesitatingly set in the 
text; in theological books nowadays nothing is a matter 
of course”. The reading "Iaové certainly appears to be the 
original; the e was subsequently left out because, naturally 
enough, the name designated as the Tetragrammaton must 
have no more than four letters.* 

The form "Iaové is one of the most important Greek 
transcriptions of the Tetragrammaton usually referred to in 
seeking to ascertain the original pronunciation. F. Dietrich 
in a letter of February, 1866,° to Franz Delitzsch, makes 
the following collection of these transcriptions :— 


1 GGA. 1870, part 21, p. 801 ff. Cf. Symmikta, i., Gottingen, 1877, p. 14 f. 

2 Cf. upon this E. W. Hengstenberg, Die Authentie des Pentateuchs, i., 
Berlin, 1836, p. 226 f. 

3 With reference to the itacistic variation of the termination, cf. the 
quite similar variants of the termination of the transcription Eiuadrovat 
1 Macc. 113%, “IwaAKové, Siwpuadrxouh, etc., and on these C. L. W. Grimm, 
HApAT. iii., Leipzig, 1853, p. 177. 

4 Hengstenberg, p. 227. 

5 ZAW. iii. (1883), p. 298. 
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Cent. 2. Irenaeus —_— Tao@ (?)1 — 

», 2-8. Clement (Iaove) * Iaov = 

noe Origen _ law (law Ia) Ia—IAH 

» 4, Jerome _— Jaho == 

» — Hpiphanius TaBe = la, 

» 5. Theodoret Tae law Aia (cod, Aug. 

(Sam.) Ia 
»  % Isidore — = Ja. Ja. 


Tt is an important fact that nearly all the transcriptions 
which have thus come down from the Christian Fathers 
are likewise substantiated by ‘‘ heathen” sources. In the 
recently-discovered Egyptian Magic Papyri there is a whole 
series of passages which—even if in part they are not to be 
conceived of as transcriptions of the Tetragrammaton—merit 
our attention in this connection. As early as 1876 W. W. 
Graf Baudissin,® in his investigation of the form “Ide, had 
referred to passages relating to it in the Magic Papyri in 
Leiden* and Berlin.’ Since that time the edition of the 
Leiden Papyri by C. Leemans,® and that of the Paris and 
London Papyri by C. Wessely,’ the new edition of the Leiden 
Papyri by A. Dieterich,’ the latest publications of the British 


1 Wrongly questioned by F'. Dietrich; cf. p. 327 below. 
2, Dietrich reads Iaov. 


3 Studien zur semitischen Religionsgeschichte, Heit i., Leipzig, 1876, 
p. 197 ff. 


4 At that time there were only the preliminary notes of 0. J. C. Reuvens: 
Lettres & M. Letronne sur les papyrus bilingues et grecs . . . du musée d’an- 
tiquités de Vunwersité de Leide, Leiden, 1830, 


5 Hdited by G. Parthey, AAB., 1865, philol. wnd histor. Abhh., 109 ff. 


6 In his publication, Papyrt Graeci muset antiquarti publict Lugduni- 
Batavi, vol. ii., Leiden, 1885. 


7 DAW. philos.-histor. Classe, xxxvi. (1888), 2 Abt. p. 27 ff. and xlii. 
(1893), 2 Abt. p. 1 ff. 


8 Papyrus magica muset Lugdunensis Batavi, Fleckeisen’s Jahrbb.- 
Suppl. xvi. (1888), p. 749 ff. (= the edition of Papyrus J 384 of Leiden). 
Dieterich, Abraxas, Studien zur Religions-Geschichte des spiiteren Altertums, 
Leipzig, 1891, p. 167 ff. (=edition of Papyrus J 395 of Leiden). The author 
has to thank his colleague and friend the editor (now in Giessen) for divers 
information and stimulating opposition, 


—~- 
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Museum,! and other works, have rendered still more possible 
the knowledge of this strange literature, and an investiga- 
tion of these would be worth the trouble, both for the 
historian of Christianity? and for the Semitic philologist.® 

The Papyri in their extant form were written about the 
end of the third and beginning of the fourth century A.D. ; 
their composition may be dated some hundred years before 
—in the time of Tertullian. But there would be no risk of 
error in supposing that many elements in this literature be- 
long to a still earlier period. It is even probable, in view of 
the obstinate persistence of the forms of popular belief and 
superstition, that, e.g., the books of the Jewish exorcists at 
Ephesus, which, according to Acts 19, were committed to 
the flames in consequence of the appearance of the Apostle 
Paul, had essentially the same contents as the Magic Papyri 
from Egypt which we now possess.® 

In the formule of incantation and adjuration found in 
this literature an important part is played by the Divine 
names. Every possible and impossible designation of deities, 


1f, G. Kenyon, Greek Papyri in the British Museum, London, 1893, 
p. 62 ff. 


2 Of. A. Jiilicher, 7KG. xiv. (1893), p. 149. 


8 Of. Hi. Schiirer, Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu 
Christi, 33, Leipzig (1898), p. 294 ff., and especially L. Blau, Das altjiidische 
Zauberwesen (Jahresbericht der Landes-Rabbinerschule in Budapest, 1897-98), 
Budapest, 1898. 

4 Wessely, i., p. 86 ff. Though A. Harnack, Geschichte der altchrist- 
lichen Litteratur bis Eusebius, i., Leipzig, 1893, p. ix., maintains that the age 
of the Magic Literature is as yet quite undetermined, this must so far be 
limited as that at least a terminus ad quem can be established on palxo- 
graphical and internal grounds for a not inconsiderable part of this literature, 


5 The Book of Acts—if we may insert this observation here—manifests 
in this passage an acquaintance with the terminology of magic. Thus the 
expression ra meplepya, used in 19”, is a terminus technicus for magic ; cf., in 
addition to the examples given by Wetstein, ad loc., Pap. Lugd., J 384, xii. 19 
and 21, meprepyia and meprepyd(ouat (Fleck. Jahrbb. Suppl. xvi., p. 816: ef. 
Leemans, ii., p. 73). So also mpaéis, 191%, a terminus technicus for a particular 
spell, of which the indexes of Parthey, Wessely and Kenyon afford numerous 
examples. The ordinary translation artzice (Rinke) obliterates the peculiar 
meaning of the word in this connection. (English A.V. and R.V. deeds even 
more completely]. 
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Greek, Egyptian and Semitic, is found in profuse variety, 
just as, in general, this whole class of literature is character- 
ised by a peculiar syncretism of Greek, Egyptian and Semitic 
ideas. 

But what interests us at present are the forms which 
can in any way be considered to be transcriptions of the 
Tetragrammaton. For the forms which are handed down 
by the Fathers, in part still questioned, are all verified by the 
Papyri, with the sole possible exception of Clement’s Iaove. 


Taw. 


To the examples given by Baudissin there is to be added 
such a large number from the Papyri since deciphered, that a 
detailed enumeration is unnecessary.1 The palindromic form 
tawas” is also frequently found, and, still more frequently, 
forms that seem to the author to be combinations of it, such 
as apBabcaw.1 The divine name Iaw became so familiar that 
it even underwent declension: efui Beds Oedv atrdavtTwv tawy 
caBawl adwvar al Bpaélas (Pap. Lugd. J 384, iii.1).8 


Ta. 


Likewise not infrequent. Without claiming exhaustive- 
ness we cite the following :— 

o émt THs dvdyKns TeTayuévos LtakovB ta taw caBawd 
adwvat [a]8pacaé (Pap. Lond. cxx1. es, 649),4 with which com- 
pare the gem-inscription va sa vaw adwvar caBawd,® the 
combinations wand (Pap. Lond. xlvi.s6,° Pap. Paris. Bibl. nat. 


1 Cf. the indexes of Leemans, Wessely and Kenyon. 

? In the form tao in Pap. Par. Bibl. nat. 996 (Wessely, i., p. 69). Itis to 
be regretted that the editor does not give the library number of this Papyrus. 

* Fleck. Jahrbb. Suppl. xvi., p. 798; Leemans, ii., p. 15. K. Buresch, 
ATIOAAQN KAAPIOZ, Untersuchungen zum Orakelwesen des spiteren Altertums, 
Leipzig, 1889, p. 52, unnecessarily brackets the yp of tawy. 

* Kenyon, p. 105; Wessely, ii., p.44. We do not give Wessely’s number- 
ing of the lines, which is different from Kenyon’s. In line sa of the same 
Papyrus we are not quite certain whether ia is meant for a Divine name or 
not. 

°U. F. Kopp, Palaeographia critica, iv., Mannheim, 1829, p. 226. 

§ Kenyon, p. 67; Wessely, i., p. 128. 
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961 and ‘s033'), and sawr (Pap. Paris. Louvre 2391 151),? as alsa 
a whole mass of other combinations. 


Taw.a 23 


(read) érri tod pet@rrov iawia (Pap. Paris. Bibl. nat. 3957).4 


Ian 


occurs more frequently; in particular, in the significant 
passage :— 

opkitoa oe Kata Tod Oeod tav ‘EBpaiwy “Inoov’ waBa* 
tan’ aBpaw0 aia’ Ow0" ede eX’ anw* cov’ wiBaey’ aBappas’ 
iaBa paov’ aBerxSer* Kova’ aBpa’ pwapota’ Bpaxvov (Pap. Paris. 
Bibl. nat. soo 2.;° again, in the sume Papyrus, 122 £.° Kvpve 
tam ALN LW1 WL) WlL7T) LN ALWAL ALOUBW AN®W YAt LEW TUM AHL AW AWA 
aent vw aev tan es’. One might surmise that the form san 
in the latter passage should be assigned to the other mean- 
ingless permutations of the vowels.’ But against this is to 
be set the fact that the form is authenticated as a Divine 
name by Origen, that in this passage it stands at the end of 
the series (the es of the Papyrus should likely be accented ¢7), 
and thus seems to correspond to the well-known form saw at 
the beginning. Nevertheless, too great stress should not be 
laid upon the occurrence, in similar vowel-series, of purely 
vocalic transcriptions of the Tetragrammaton. 

Further, in the same Papyrus, 156° and 198°; also in 
Pap. Lond. xlvi. 23.1 


1 Wessely, i., pp. 68 and 121. 2 Tbid., p. 144. 

3 Combined from Iaw and Ia (cf. Baudissin, p. 183 f., and F'. Dietrich, 
p. 294). 

4 Wessely, i., 126. 

5 Ibid., p. 120. This passage, so far as regards the history of religion, 
is one of the most interesting: Jesus is named as the God of the Hebrews ; 
observe the Divine names combined with af (in reference to aBeABer, cf. 
Baudissin, p. 25, the name of the King of Berytus ’ABéABaAos); on aia and 
iaBa see below, pp. 326 and 333 f. ; with reference to 608 (Higyptian deity) in 
the Papyri, cf. A. Dieterich, Abraxas, p. 70. 

6 Tbid., p. T5. 7 Cf. upon these, p. 329 below. 

8 Wessely, i., p. 84. ® Ibid., p. 94. 

10 Kenyon, p. 66; Wessely, i., p. 127. 
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This form is also found in W. Fréhner’s! issue of the 
bronze tablet in the Museum at Avignon: the last two lines 
should not be read xai od cuvépyes “ABpacd& An lao, as 
Fréhner reads them, but cai od cuvépyes aBpacaE tan?* Law. 
The reverse combination saw van is found in a leaden tablet 
from Carthage, CLL. vii. Suppl. 1., No. 12509. 

We may, finally, at least refer to the passage dru ducvA- 
NaBos e@ an (Pap. Paris. Bibl. nat. 91).2 According to A. 
Dieterich, an is ‘ simply a mystical Divine name,” and “ it 
is possible that it should be read aw”. We consider 
this alteration quite unnecessary. Hither an is an indistinct 
reminiscence of our cay, or else we must definitely conclude 
that the « of van coming after e has fallen out by hemi- 
graphy.°® 

Aia, 


Theodoret’s form Aia, for which the Augsburg Codex - 
and the ed. princ. of Picus read Ia,* is found not only in the 
above-cited passage, Pap. Par. Bibl. nat. 319, but also in 
Pap. Lugd. J 395, xvii.si,’ as—a fact of special interest— 
the correction of the avpa which originally stood in the MS. 


Jaoth. 


The Latin codices of Ireneus yield the form Jaoth.® 
Irenezus distinguishes one pronunciation with a long, and 
another with a short, o (ii. 353, Massuet: Jawth, extensa 
cum aspiratione novissima syllaba, mensuwram praefinitam mani- 
festat ; cwm autem per o graecam corripitur ut puta Jaoth, eum 
qui dat fugam malorum significat). 


1 Philologus, Suppl. v. (1889), p. 44 f. 


2 That is, A instead of A; tacitly corrected by Wessely, Wiener Studien, 
viii. (1886), p. 182. 


3 Wessely, i., p. 68. * Abraxas, p. 97. 


5 The . of wan must, in that case, on account of the metre and the 
diUAAaBos, be pronounced as a consonant (cf. on this point, Kiihner-Blass, 
Ausfiihrliche Grammatik der griechischen Sprache, i*, 1, Hanover, 1890, p. 50). 


6 Hengstenberg, p. 227; EF. Dietrich, p. 287. 
_7A. Dieterich, Abr., p. 196 ; Leemans, ii., p. 141. 
8 Cf., in particular, Baudissin, p. 194 £, 
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F. Dietrich has erroneously questioned this form.1 The 
following should be added to the citations given by Bau- 
dissin :— 

Pap. Lond. xlvi. 142 (vawr),? 
me »  Xlvi. 479 (taw),® 
Pap. Par. Bibl. nat. 3263 (taw@),* 
Pap. Lugd. J 395, xxi, 14 (aBpatraw9),5 
Pap. Lond. xlvi. 56 (apBab saw @),° 
Pap. Berol. 2125 (auBpt0vaw@)." 


With reference to the agglutination of a T-sound to 
taw, of. the literature cited by Baudissin.2 The Papyri yield 
a large number of examples of similar forms in-w@. Similar 
forms with Greek terminations (¢.g., Papas), in Josephus 
and others.® 


Taove. 


Regarding Clement’s form Iaove, the author calls atten- 
tion to the following passages :— 

Oeds Oedv, 0 KUptos TOV Tvevudtav” 6 aTAdVNTOS aiov 
tawount, elaadKkovadoy pou THs havis* €miKadodpat oe Tov 
Suvdotny Tov Dewy, iriBpepéta Zed, Zed Tipavve, adaivar 
Kipie Lawoune’ eyo eit O emiKarovmevos ae aupioTi Oedv 
péyav Caaranpippov Kal od un Tapakovons Tis Povijs EBpaiott 
aBravabavarBa aBpaciiwa* éy@ yap eis ciMaywovy Aatdap 
Baacaro) taw sew veBov0 caB.obapBwl apBabiaw tawO ca- 
Baw? matovpn Sayoupn Bapovx adwvar edwas iaBpaau Bap- 
Bapave vavowp inrodpove . . . (Pap. Lond. xlvi. 460-482). 


1p, 294, 2 Kenyon, p. 69; Wessely, i., p. 180. 
3 Kenyon, p. 80; Wessely, i., p. 189. 4 Wessely, i., p. 126. 
5 A. Dieterich, Abr., p. 201. 6 Kenyon, p. 67; Wessely, i., p. 128. 


7 Parthey, p. 154. We begin the word with a, and affix the @ to the 
previous word ; cf. Kenyon, p. 111, line s9, au8piénpa. 

Brea ado; 

9 Cf., for example, the dape6é6ns of Artapanus (Husebius, Praep. ev. 
ix. 18), and, upon this, J. Freudenthal, Hellenistische Studien, Heft 1 and 2, 
Breslau, 1875, p. 169. 

10 With this expression, also common in the Book of Enoch, compare 
LXX Num. 16”, 271°. 

11 Kenyon, p. 80; Wessely, i., 189. We have given the passage im 
extenso because it is particularly instructive in respect to the Syncretism 


of this literature, 
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dxovedtw pot qaica yAaooa Kal Taca havy, STL éyo 
cit TrepTaw [uny Vax] pYNY Takunh LawoVEN WNW WNW LeovHNE 
neana [corrupt] enwvoes! .. . (Pap. Lugd. J 384, vi.1-14).? 

ot 6 6 dyabodaiywv 6 yervav ayaa Kal tpopav THY 
oixoupévny, cod 88 7d aévvaov KopactnpLov, év @ KabiSputat 
cou TO értaypdppatov dvowa mpos THy appmoviay Tav [' pboy- 
you éyovtov ovas mpos Ta Ky POTA THs cTedAnvNs, capahapa 
apadh ata Bpaappapada aBpaay TepTampny axunxy Lawoven 
tawove etov anw enov taw .. . (Pap. Lugd. J 395, xvii. 25-32).? 

dre TpocetAnupar THY Stvapuv Tod "ABpadp Ioak Kai Tod 
"TaxwB Kai Tod peyddov Oeod Saipovos taw aBravabavarBa 
ciaBpabiiaw NanWrnp int ww. Océ, Toincov, KUpLE, TEPTAMENY 
YAY MNX Lawoune tawoune Lteovanw enoviaw (Pap. Lugd., J 
395, XVII1., 21-26).4 

It might appear at first sight very natural to assume that 
these forms are related to Clement’s Iaove. In considera- 
tion of the great freedom with which the Hebrew vowels 
were transcribed in Greek, it need not seem strange that 
the H-sound at the end of words is rendered by mu, ne and en 
in the Papyri; in point of fact the strengthening or length- 
ening of the e by the addition of 7 would give a more distinct 
rendering of the 77. than the bare eof Clement. The coming 
of w before ov is the only strange feature. Still, even this 
peculiarity might be explained by the preference for Iaw, the 
most popular transcription, which it was desired should have 
a place also here. 

For these reasons Kenyon maintains that the form 
Iawovne is actually the Divine name, and, indeed, that it is 
an expansion of the form Iaw.5 

Notwithstanding, we must not trust entirely to plausi- 


1 Considered by A. Dieterich to be a palindrome of the reovwnu. 

? A. Dieterich, Fleck. Jahrbb. Suppl. xvi., p. 804; Leemans, ii., p. 23. 

3 A. Dieterich, Abr., p. 195 f.; Leemans, ii., p. 141 f, 

4A, Dieterich, Abdr., p. 197; Leemans, ii., p. 145. 

° P. 63: “The exact pronunciation of that name . . was preserved a 
profound secret, but several approximations were made to it; among which 


the commonest is the word Taw . ., which was sometimes expanded, so as 
to employ all the vowels, into Iawoune”. 
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bility. “We must first of all investigate whether the said 
forms do not belong to the manifold permutations of the 
seven vowels,’ which are all but universally considered to be 
capricious and meaningless, mocking every possible attempt 
at explanation, and which can therefore, now less than ever, 
yield a basis for etymological conjectures. . 

An instructive collection of these permutations and com- 
binations of the seven vowels for magical purposes is found 
in Wessely’s treatise, Hphesia Grammata.? That writer else- 
where® passes judgment upon them as follows: “other 
[names] again appear to have no special meaning, for, just 
as magical formule are formed from the seven vowels aenuove 
and their permutations and combinations .. ., so in all 
probability there were magic formule formed from the 
consonants also, now Hebraising, now Egyptianising, now 
Grecising, and without any definite meaning”. We are 
unable to decide whether this assertion concerning the 
consonantal formule is correct. But certainly when the 
chaos of the vocalic formations is surveyed, the possibility 
of accounting for the great majority of the cases may be 
doubted.* If, then, it were established that the forms cited 
above should also be assigned to this class, they could, of 
course, no longer be mentioned in the present discussion. 
We should otherwise repeat the mistake of old J. M. Gesner,® 
who believed that he had discovered the Divine name 
Jehovah in the vowel series IEHQOTA. 

But in the present instance the matter is somewhat 
different, and the conjecture of Kenyon cannot be sum- 
marily rejected. To begin with, the form sawoune or sawount, 


1 Cf. on this point Baudissin, p. 245 ff. ; Parthey, p.116£.; A. Dieterich, 
Abr., p. 22 f. 

2The 12th Jahresb. iiber das K. K. Franz-Josephs-Gymn. in Wren, 1886. 

3 Wiener Studien, viii. (1886), p. 183. 

4Tet one example suffice: Pap. Lugd. J 395, xx.1#, (A. Dieterich, 
Abr., p. 200; Leemans, i., p. 149 f£.): emixarodual oe wevo waeqiaw aenarenan 
LOUWEUT LEOVANWNL WLAN LWOUNAUT UNA LwWLWaL LwWaL WN EE OV LoL aw Td péeya dvoua. 

5 De laude dei per septem vocales in the Commentationes Soc. Reg. Scient. 
Gotting., i. (1751), p. 245 ff. 
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in the first passage quoted, does not stand among other 
vowel-series ; on the contrary, it is enclosed on both sides by 
a number of indubitable Divine names. Further, the same 
form with insignificant modifications is found in various 
passages of various Papyri; from this we may conclude 
that it is at least no merely hap-hazard, accidental form. 
Finally, its similarity with Clement’s Iaove is to be noted. 

At the same time, wider conclusions should not be drawn 
from these forms—none, in particular, as to the true pro- 
nunciation of the Tetragrammaton: for the fact that in 
three of the quoted passages the form in question is followed 
by vocalic combinations in part meaningless, constitutes an 
objection that is at all events possible. 

The value of the vocalic transcriptions of the Tetragrammaton 
for the determination of its true pronunciation appears to us, 
by reason of the diffuse and capricious usage of the vowels which 
we find throughout the Magic Literature, to be at most very small. 
The very great uncertainty of the traditional texts must also be 
urged as an objection to its being so employed. Nowhere 
could copyists’ errors! be more easily made, nowhere are 
errors in reading by editors more possible, than in these 
texts. Let any one but attempt to copy half a page of such 
magic formule for himself: the eye will be continually losing 
its way because there is no fixed point amidst the confusion 
of meaningless vowels by which it can right itself. 


TaBe. 


It is thus all the more valuable a fact that the important 
consonantal transcription of the Tetragram, IaBe, given by 
Epiphanius and Theodoret, is attested likewise by the Magic 
Literature, both directly and indirectly. The author has 
found it four times in the collocation wae te8vb :— 


eEopxiso twas To dytov dvoula 
epnxic Oapnapapapayapapandbic ..... 


1 Cf. Wessely, ii., p, 42, on the “ frivolity” (Leichtfertigkeit) with which 
the copyists treated the magic formule. The state of the text generally with 
regard to Semitic names in Greek manuscripts, biblical and extra-biblical, is 
instructive, 
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‘ taw vaBe CeBvO rAavaBicadray.....00. 
exTiTrappmovToponvrivato 
6 TOY 6XwY Bacireds EeFeyépOnTi 


(leaden tablet of cent. 2 or 3 from a Cumezan tomb, CIG. 
i., No. 5858 0). J. Franz! has correctly explained this 
form : habes in ea formula IAQ Judaicum satis notwm illud ex 
monumentis Abraxeis, deinde IABE, quo nomine Samaritanos 
summum numen inwocasse refert Theodoretus Quaest. in Hxod. xv. 
On (€c8v@ see below. Wessely? conjectures that Iaw 
SABAw® appears in the third line. But ¢¢8v0 is vouched 
for by the two following passages which give the same magic 
precept as a precept, which is actually put in practice in the 
Cumean tablet :— 

On a tablet of tin shall be written before sunrise among 
other words the Adyos ev... cihOn’ taBe FeBvO (Pap. Lond. 
CXX1. 419),? 

On a chalice one shall write besides other words epn- 
xiotOdyn rAoyov taBe CeBvO (Pap. Par. Bibl. nat. 2000),4 

Similarly émixadodpait cov... Td peydrm cov dvdpuate 
-... epnkiclOpn apapayap apa npOvoixnpe taBe CeBvd 
imBvOce (Pap. Par. Bibl. nat. 1784 2).° 


How are we to explain the form ¢e8v0° which thus 
occurs four times in union with waBe? F. Lenormant’ main- 
tains that it is the names Beelzebuth and Jao which are found 
on the tablet. He reads iaw ia BeCeB00 Orava cadrav... 8 
Leaving aside the fact that the form Beelzebuth can be no- 


1 CIG. iii., p. 757. 2 Wiener Studien, viii. (1886), p. 182. 

3 Kenyon, p. 98; Wessely, ii., p. 34. 4 Wessely, i., p. 95. 

5 Toid., p. 89. This passage renders it possible to restore the text of 
the Inscription CIG. iii., No. 5858 b, and of the quotation from Pap. Lond. 
exxi. 419, with certainty ; observe the palindrome epyxioibpn apapax, etc. 

8 Cf. also kbpie apxavdapa pwrala mupipwra CaBvd.. . (Pap. Par. Bibl. 
nat. esi-032; Wessely, i., p. 60). 

7 De tabulis devotionis plumbeis Alexandrinis, Rhein. Mus. fir Philo. 
logie, N. F., ix. (1854), p. 376. 

5 Ibid., p. 374. 
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where authenticated,! it is very precarious to see it in the 
BeeBv0 of the Inscription. The mere absence of the 2, 
indeed, would not be decisive? against Lenormant’s idea, but 
certainly the v, which cannot be read as w,* is decisive, and 
above all the great improbability of the assumption that the 
names of God and the Devil stand thus closely together. 
We consider it to be much less objectionable to explain‘ 
&Rv0 as a corruption of Ning, and to see in taBe eBu0 


the familiar ninay mm. 


With reference to this identification, the author's col- 
league, Herr P. Behnke, Pastor and Repetent at Marburg, has 
kindly given him the following additional information :—®5 

“vy = Heb. 6 is frequently found. The examples, how- 
ever, In which this vowel-correspondence appears before p 
should not be taken into account (Vi = pvppa, WS = Tupos, 
NAN = “IraBipiov, "AraBipior, WD = Kopos, Vi3D = xwipa. 
In 1, WW, WD, WAM [?] the 6 is a lengthened %, and the 
ordinary transcription ‘of Sem. % is v. But a difference 


1 The French scholar’s assertion is only to be explained by the fact 
that the form of Satan’s name is, in French, Belzébuth or Belsébuth. We 
have not been able to ascertain when this form can be first vouched for, 
or how it is to be explained. Should we find in the variant belzebud of 
(Vulgate) Codex mm, Matt. 10% (Tischendorf), authority for saying that the 
7T-sound has supplanted the original ending 6 or 7 in later Latin, and so in 
French also? What form is found in the **Romance”’ Bibles ? 


2 Cod. B., occasionally also §¥, of the N. T. yield the form Bee(eBoua; 
cf. on this Winer-Schmiedel, § 5, 31 (p. 65). 

5 Viva-voce information by W. Schulze. Cf. Winer-Schmiedel, § 5, 21 b 
(p. 51), on koAAovpioy. 


‘Cf. Franz, p. 757. Franz, in his explanation of the syllable Bvé, 
recalls the Bvdds of the Valentinians. It is more correct to point to the 
frequently occurring (Egyptian?) termination in -vd—the B is got from 
(<Bawd. Cf. the name of deities and months @wvé, the formations Bievud 
(Kopp, iv., p. 158), mevyv@vd taw (Pap. Lond. cxxi.s; Kenyon, p. 110; 
Wessely, ii., p. 49), twBv@ie (Pap. Par. Bibl. nat. 1799; Wessely, i., p. 89). 
Cf. on Egyptian female names in -v@, A. Boeckh, AAB., hist.-phil. Klasse, 
1820-1821, p. 19. 

> Cf. also H. Lewy, Die semitischen Fremdwirter im Griechischen, 
Berlin, 1895, pp. 38, 42 £., 225. 
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appears in 33, which goes back to an original kanndr; here 
therefore the v corresponds to an 6 which has been derived 
from @, as would be the case with -v@ = ni). But it seems 
to me to be of greater consequence that the Phoenician pro- 
nunciation of Heb. 6 (and 6) is y. Thus we have in the 
Poenulus of Plautus (ed. Ritschl) [chyl = by = kuil], SEW 
(= mausa) given as mysehi; Ni (sign, original form ath) as 
yth, DS} as syth. Moreover, Movers (Phéniz., ii, 1, p. 110) 
has identified Berytos with N74, and Lagarde (Mitteil., i., 
p. 226) has acknowledged the identification. It is thus quite 
possible that MINA could have become vd in the mouth 
of a Pheenician juggler. Still, the omission of the & before 
oth in the pronunciation remains a difficulty.” 


Perhaps IaBe is also contained in the word cepiaBe- 
Bow (Pap. Lond. xlvi.s)1; but the text is uncertain and 
the composition of the word doubtful. 

Reference must finally be made to a number of forms, 
in respect of which the author is again unable to allow him- 
self a certain conclusion, but which appear to him to be 
corruptions of the form cae, and therefore in any case to 
merit our attention :— 

taBoe, Pap. Lond. xlvi. 63 ;? 

taa® is frequently found: opKife ce Kata Tod Ocov Tav 
‘EBpaiwv “Incod’ saBa* tan’........ aBappas’ taBa paov. 
aBerBer... (Pap. Par. Bibl. nat. soo «),4 erimadrodpat oe Tov 
peyav ev ovpay@.......- BabaBatu' tatpwv" are taBa 
GaBaw0® caBawd’ adwvas 6 Oeds 6 méyas opaevodpn (Pap. Par. 


1 Kenyon, p. 65; Wessely, i., p. 127. 

2 Kenyon, p. 67; Wessely, p. 128. 

3H. Dietrich, p. 282: ‘The principal thing is, however, that the pro- 
nunciation Jahavd has no historic authority whatever. If Theodoret had 
intended to signify that, while JJ) was pronounced ’Iafé by the Samari- 
tans, the Jews pronounced this full form of the name with a at the end, 
then he would have written “Iovdator 5¢ *Ia8d, which is warranted by none of 


the variants.” But ‘historic authority” for this form has now been 


shown as above. 
4 Wessely, i., p. 120. 
5 With the form @aBaw0 cf. raBaw0, Pap. Par. Bibl. nat. 113 (Wessely, 
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Bibl. nat. 1621 #.),) buds eEopxifo cata Tod iaw Kal Tod caBawd 
Kad COWVAE «ek 6's BarxtaBa (Pap. Par. Bibl. nat. 1484 a), 
taBa 6d0 taw (a gem-inscription) °; 

taBawO*: saw) caBawd (Pap. Par. Bibl. nat. 3263),° dua 
To péeya évdokov dvopa aBpaaw epuewaacovBaw? BailwB eora 
taBaw6 (Pap. Lond. cxxi. 3142.) °; 

taBas: ov & taBas ad et tatrws (Pap. Lond. xlvi.104)." 
A. Dieterich® thinks it superfluous ‘‘to seek a “Ia8ns or 
similar name” in this; it is but ‘‘ mystical play-work set 
down at random”. But the supposition that saPas and 
tamws are not mere capricious forms, but rather corrupt 
Grecisings of IaPe, is supported by the context of the whole 
passage, which belongs to those that are most strongly 
permeated by Jewish conceptions. 

There may also be mentioned another series of forms, 
chiefly verbal combinations, in which this transcription 
appears, in part at least, to be contained. We mention only 
the examples: taBw (Geoponica, ed. Niclas, u., 425) ;° 
taBovvn (Pap. Lond, xlvi.s0);1° the names of angels 
BabiaBnr and aBpaOiaBpe (Pap. Lond. cxxi. svt.) ;" further, 
vaBovxy and taBwy (Pap. Par. Bzbl. nat. 2204).! 


Even putting aside the last-quoted series of forms, 
we consider it to have nevertheless been made plain that 
Ia8e must have enjoyed an extraordinary popularity in the 
Magic Literature. Now this may appear strange if we re- 
member the observation given by the Fathers that it was the 
Samaritan pronunciation of the Tetragram: how did it get 
to Egypt and the land of the Cumean Sybil? The question, 


i, p. 80), Pap. Lond. xlvi. 62, 63, in which the form saBoe follows (Kenyon, 


p. 67; Wessely, i., p. 128), Pap. Lugd. J 384, iii. 7 (Fleck. Jahrbd. Suppl., 
xvi., p. 798 ; Leemans, ii., p. 15). 


1 Wessely, i., p. 85. 2 Tbid., p. 82. 

3 Kopp, iv., p. 159 £ 4 Cf. above on :awd. 

5 Wessely, i., p. 126. ° Kenyon, p. 94; Wessely, ii., p. 31. 
” Kenyon, p. 68; Wessely, i., p. 129. 8 Abr., p. 68. 


®9In R. Heim’s Incantamenta magica Graeca Latina ; Fleck., Jahrbb 
Suppl. xix. (1893), 523. 


0 Kenyon, p. 76, cf. the note to line 357; Wessely, i., pp. 185, 136. 
4 Kenyon, p. 113; Wessely, ii., p. 52. 2 Wessely, i., p. 100. 
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however, does not appear to the writer to be unanswerable. 
We must not of course so conceive of the dissemination of the 
form as if it had been consciously employed, in such various 
localities, as the true name of the Mighty God of the Jews ; 
the writer of the Cumean tablet simply copied it along with 
other enigmatic and, of course, unintelligible magic formule 
from one of the numerous books of Magic, all of which, very 
probably—to judge from those still extant—point to Egypt 
as their native region. But Egypt was just the country which; 
because of the ethnological conditions, was most ready to trans- 
fer Jewish conceptions into its Magic. One may therefore not 
unjustifiably suppose that here especially the Tetragramma- 
ton was used by the magicians as a particularly efficacious 
Name in its correct pronunciation, which was, of course, 
still known to the Jews, though they shrank from using it, 
up to and into the Christian era. Thus we have been using 
the Ia8e not necessarily for the purpose of indicating the 
specifically Samaritan pronunciation as such, but rather as 
an evidence for the correct pronunciation. But we con- 
sider it quite possible to account for the occurrence of Iafe 
in Egyptian Papyri by “‘Samaritan” influence. Besides 
the Jews proper! there were also Samaritans in Egypt. 
“Ptolemy I. Lagi in his conquest of Palestine had taken 
with him many prisoners-of-war not only from Judea and 
Jerusalem but also ‘from Samaria and those who dwelt in 
Mount Gerizim,’ and settled them in Egypt [Joseph. Antt. 
xii. 1]. In the time of Ptolemy VI. Philometor, the Jews 
and Samaritans are reported to have taken their dispute con- 
cerning the true centre of worship (Jerusalem or Gerizim) 
to the judgment-seat of the king [Joseph. Antt. xii. 34].’? 
Some Papyri of the Ptolemaic period confirm the relatively 
early residence of Samaritans in Egypt. As early as the 
time of the second Ptolemy we find (Pap. Flind Petr. u. iv. 


1Cf. on the Jewish diaspora in Egypt, Hugo Willrich, Juden und 
Griechen vor der makkabdischen Hrhebung, Gottingen, 1895, p. 126 ff, ; and, 
against Willrich, Schiirer, TALZ. xxi. (1896), p. 35. Cf. also Wilcken, Berl. 
Philol. Wochenschrift, xvi. (1896), p. 1492 ff. 

2B. Schiirer, Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes um Zeitalter Jesu Christi, 
ii., Leipzig, 1886, p. 502 (= *ili., p. 24). [Hng. Trans,, ii., ii., p. 230.] 
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11)! mention of a place Samaria in the Fayyfim, and two 
inhabitants of this Samaria, Qeddiros and IIvppias,? are 
named in Pap. Flind. Petr. ii. xxvii.2 Kven more im- 
portant, in this connection, than such general information, 
is a passage in the supposed letter of Hadrian to Servianus, 
in which it is said that the Samaritans in Egypt, together 
with the Jews and Christians dwelling in that country, 
are all Astrologers, Aruspices and Quacksalvers.* This is 
of course an exaggeration ; but still the remark, even if the 
letter is spurious, is direct evidence of the fact that magic and 
its allied arts were common among the Egyptian Samaritans. 
We may also refer here to Acts vili.: Simon the magian was 
altogether successful among the Samaritans: ‘‘ to him they all 
gave heed, from the least to the greatest, saying, This man is that 
power of God which is called Great”’.® As the Divine name 
played a great part in the adjurations, we may conclude that 
the Samaritan magicians used it too—naturally in the form 
familiar to them. From them it was transferred, along with 
other Palestinian matter, to the Magic Literature, and thus 
it is explained why we should find it in a remote region, 
scratched by some one unknown, full of superstitious dread, 
upon the lead of the minatory magical tablet. 


1In J. P. Mahafty, The Flinders Petrie Papyri, ii., Dublin, 1898 [14]. 
The paging of the text is always given in brackets [ ] in Mahaffy. Vol. i. 
was published in Dublin, 1891. 

2 Mahafty, ii. [97], conjectures that these are translations of Hldad and 
Hsau. With this he makes the further conjecture that the name @cdpiros, 
common in the imperial period, occurs here for the first time. But the name 
is found earlier, and Mahaffy’s question whether it is perhaps a ‘‘ Jewish in- 
vention” must be answered in the negative.—The author has made further 
observations on Samaria in the Fayyim in ThLZ. xxi. (1896), p. 611. 

3 Mahafty, ii. [87] ff. 

4 Vopise., vita Saturnini, c. 81 (Scriptores historiae Augustae, ed. Peter, 
vol. ii., p. 225): nemo illic archisynagogus Judaeorum, nemo Samarites, nemo 
Christianorum presbyter non mathematicus, non haruspex, non aliptes. Schiirer 
refers to this passage, ii., p. 502 (= *iii., p. 24). [Hng. Trans., II., ii., p. 230.] 
Cf. also c. T 4. 

> Compare with the expression 4 Sivauis tod Oeod 4 Kadouuevy peyddAn, 
Pap. Par. Bibl. nat. 1275 ff. (Wessely, i., 76), emicadodual oe thy Keylorny Sdvau.y 
Thy, ev TS ovpayg (4AAoL: Thy ev TH pete) bxd Kuptov Ocod TeTaypévnv. See also 
Harnack, Bruchstiicke des Evangeliwms und der Apokalypse des Petrus (TU. 
ix. 2), 2 Aufl., Leipzig, 1893, p. 65 £. 
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1. THE CHRONOLOGICAL STATEMENT IN THE 
PROLOGUE TO JESUS SIRACH. 


"Ev yap TO oyS0@ Kal Tpraxoote@ éres él Tod ‘Evepyérov 
Bacithéns Trapayernfels eis AiyuTrrov Kal cuvyypovicas edpov od 
pixpas tratdeias afpouovov: of this chronological statement of 
the grandson of the son of Sirach, which is of the highest 
importance not only as regards the date of the book itself, 
but also, on account of the other contents of the prologue, 
for the history of the Old Testament canon, various inter- 
pretations are given.’ If it be “a matter of course” that 
the writer of the Prologue wishes to indicate, not the year 
of his own life, but the thirty-eighth year of King Huergetes,? 
no doubt can exist as to the year in which the writer came 
to Egypt; of the two Ptolemies who bore the surname 
of Huergetes, the reign of the second only, Ptolemy VII. 
Physcon, extended to thirty-eight years, and hence the 
date given in the Prologue would signify the year 132 B.c. 
But when we find a writer like L. Hug preferring the other 
interpretation,> we cannot but feel that there must be a 
difficulty somewhere. The chief support of those who inter- 
pret the date as the year of the prologue-writer’s age, and, 
at the same time, the chief difficulty of the other inter- 
pretation, lie in the éwt which stands between the number 
and the name of the king. “La préposition émi paratt ict tout 
& fait superflue, pursque toujours le mot érous est swivt dun 
génitif direct. On ne dit jamais érovs mp@tou, Sevtépov .. . 
éqr) Tivos, en parlant d'un rot, mais bien érous . . . TiVvds ow TAS 
Bactrelas twos. Cette locution serait donc sams exemple ” > the 
difficulty in question may be formulated in these words of 


1See O. F. Fritzsche, HApAT. v. (1859), p. xiii. ff. 


2 Schiirer, ii., p. 595 (= *iii., p. 159). [Hng. Trans., ii,, iii., p. 26.) 
3 Cf. HApAT. v. (1859), p. xv. 
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Letronne,' written in reference to a passage in the Inscrip- 
tion of Rosetta to be noticed presently. 

The difficulty, nevertheless, can be removed. But 
certainly not by simply referring, as does O. F. Fritzsche,’ 
to the passages LXX Hagg. 11, 21, Zech. 17, 71, 1 Mace. 
13, 147’, to which may be added LXX Zech. 1}, for, all 
these passages being translations of Semitic originals, the ézié 
might be a mere imitation of b and would thus yield nothing 
decisive for the idiom of the Prologue to Sirach, which was in 
Greek from the first. The following passages seem to the 
present writer to be of much greater force. In an Inscription 
from the Acropolis,® as old as the 8rd cent. B.c., we find in 
line at. the words fepeds yevopevos év TS ert Avotddov apyovtos 
évavto. Still more significant for the passage in Sirach 
are the following parallels of Egyptian origin. The Inscrip- 
tion of the Rosetta Stone (27th March, 196 B.c.), line 16,4 
runs thus: mpocérafev [Ptolemy V. Epiphanes] 6 xal 
Tept TOV lepéwy, Oras punOév Trelov Siddow eis TO TENETTLKOY 
ob éradccovto éws Tov mpdtov érovs émi Tov TaTpds avTod 
[Ptolemy IV. Philopator]. Though Letronne, in view of 
the alleged want of precedent for this usage of é7t,® tries 
a different interpretation, he is yet forced to acknowledge 
that, if we translate the concluding words by wntil the first 
year [of the reign] of his father, the whole sentence is made 
to fit most appropriately into the context ;® the priests, who 
are hardly inclined to speak of the merits of Epiphanes for 
nothing, would be again but manifesting their ability to 
do obeisance to him, and, at the same time, to extol the 
memory of his father. Had Letronne known the example 


1 Recueil, i. (1842), p. 277. a xiii 

3 Bulletin de corr. hell., i. (1877), p. 86 £. 

4In Letronne, Recweil, i., p. 246 = CIG. iii., No. 4697. Lumbroso, 
Recherches, p. xxi., has already referred to this. 

>See his words as cited above. J. Franz, in OIG. iii., p. 338, agrees 
with Letronne, and refers to line 2 of the Inscription. But the present 
writer is again unable to see how the words occurring there, viz., éws rod 
dyddov érous, can signify the years of the priests’ service. 

°The author thinks that the explanation given by Letronne (year of 
their priesthood) is somewhat forced, 
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from the Prologue to Sirach, perhaps he would have decided 
for this way of taking éi, which so admirably suits the 
context. The two passages mutually support one another. 
But the usage of éwé is further confirmed by other passages 
of Kigyptian origin. In Pap. Par. 151 (120 B.c.) two aiydr- 
Tlat ovyypadai are mentioned, which are dated as follows: 
pas ev yeyovutas [tod IH’ érovs may]ov émt rod Dirops}- 
topos, the one of Pachon (Egyptian month) of the 18th 
year (of the reign) of Philometor; érépas 8& yeyovvias tod AE’ 
peoop? él Tod avtod Bactdéas, the other of Mesore [Egyptian 
month] (of the year) 35 (of the reign) of the same king. Finally, 
Pap. Par. 5” begins thus: Bactdevovtwv Kveorratpas Kal 
IItorepaiov Pedy Piropntipwv Yoripov étovs A’ éd’ lepéws 
Bacthéas TTrorepaiov Oeod Pirountopos Zwthpos ’AreEdvSpov 
kal Oedy SorTnpwv, ctr. If the interpretation advocated by 
Brunet against Brugsch,? viz., under King Ptolemy .... , the 
priest of Alexander [the Great] and of the gods be correct, 
then this passage also must be taken into consideration. 

The pleonastic ézri of the Prologue to Sirach is thus sup- 
ported by several authorities of about the same date and 
place. Hence also, in the light of this result, the passages 
from the Greek Bible, cited above, acquire a new signi- 
ficance. The pleonastic éwi found in these is not to be 
explained by that excessive scrupulosity of the translators 
which manifests itself elsewhere; in point of fact, their 
desire to translate literally was assisted by a peculiar idiom 
of their locality, and hence we have a translation which 
is at once literal and accurate. 


2. THE SUPPOSED EDICT OF PTOLEMY IV. PHILO- 
PATOR AGAINST THE EGYPTIAN JEWS. 


In 8 Macc. 3* is quoted a decree of Ptolemy IV. 
Philopator against the Egyptian Jews, according to which a 
reward is promised to every one who informs against a Jew. 
In our editions the Greek text of verse* runs thus: pnvvew 


1 Notices, xviii. 2, p. 220 f. 2 Tbid., p. 180. 
8 [bid., p. 1538. Brugsch translates thus: wnder the priest of “the” king 
Ptolemy. ... 
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58 tov BovrAdpevov éf & THy ovctav Tod ewrimrovTos bd THY 
eVOuvav Aijrberar Kal éx Tod Bactdtxod apyupiov Spaypas 
Sucyirias Kal THs édevOepias TevEeTar Kal orepavwOjceTau. 
Grimm ’ explains the ungrammatical (constructionslos) accusa- 
tive at the beginning of the verse as an anacoluthon,—as if 
the writer had in his mind some such construction as eds T7v 
erevOepiay aparpnooueOa. In that case we translate as fol- 
lows: him, however, who is willing to inform against a Jew—he 
shall receive, m addition to the property of him upon whom the 
punishment falls, two thousand silver drachmae from the royal 
treasury, shall obtain his freedom, and shall be crowned with a 
garland. A most extraordinary proclamation,—extraordinary 
even for the third Book of Maccabees, which is by no means 
wanting in extraordinary things. ‘It cannot but seem 
strange that slaves only are invited to become informers, 
and that this fact is announced quite indirectly, and, what is 
more, only at the end of the statement.”? But even this 
invitation, which, in the circumstances related in the book, 
is by no means impossible, does not appear so strange to 
the present writer as the proffered reward, which, in con- 
sideration of the great ease with which an information 
might be lodged against any individual Jew among so many,? 
is hardly less than horrifying: not so much, indeed, the 
monetary reward, as the declaration that the slave who 
acted as informer was to receive not only his freedom, but 
also the honour which was the special prerogative of dis- 
tinguished men, viz., the being crowned with a garland. 
The passage thus awakes suspicion of its being corrupt, and, 
as a matter of fact, the Alexandrinus, as well as other 
manuscripts, omits tev€erav xal, and reads thus: «al ths 
éhevOepias otehavwOyceras. But nothing is really gained 
thereby, for this reading, as such, gives no sense—though, 
indeed, its very unintelligibility makes it probable that it 
represents the older, though already corrupt, form of the 


1 HApAT. iv. (1857), p. 249. 2 Grimm, ibid. 

® According to 4”, the number of the Jews was so enormous that, when 
their names were being entered in the lists before their execution, pens and 
papyrus ran short | 
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text, by which the received reading can be explained as 
being an attempt to make the statement more plausible. 
Hence Grimm gives it the preference, and ‘‘ cannot hesitate 
for a moment” to accept the emendation of Grotius, viz., 
Kat tots “Enevdepious otepavaOncera, i.e., and he shall be 
crowned at the feast of the Hleutheria. The alteration is 
certainly not extensive, and the conjecture has at all events 
the advantage of explaining away the invitation to the 
slaves, which seems so offensive to its proposer. Neverthe- 
less, O. F. Fritzsche! hesitates to accept it, and, as we 
think, not without good reason. We know nothing of 
any feast of the Hleutheria as a custom in Egypt under 
the Ptolemies, and it is extremely precarious to take refuge 
in a conjecture which, by introducing an entirely new 
historical consideration, would give the text such a very 
special meaning. 

The author believes that the following facts from 
Egyptian sources contribute something towards the elucida- 
tion of the verse. : 

In the first place, for the supposed ‘‘ construction-less ” 
accusative punview S5é tov Bovdduevor, reference might have 
been made to the similar, apparently absolute, infinitive at 
the end of the edict of Ptolemy II. Philadelphus which is 
given in the Epistle of Aristeas (ed. M. Schmidt), p. 17f, 
viz., Tov &é Bovropevov mpocayyédrew Tept TOY aTeOncdvToV 
él Tod havévtos évoxyou THY Kuptay &ev (p. 1872.) ; asa matter 
of fact, &exv depends upon the technical dvevrAnpapev of the 
previous sentence. Similarly we might construe the pynvideuw 
88 tov Bovrdpuevov with the SvecrAjpapev of verse*®. We 
cannot but perceive that there is on the whole a certain 
similarity between the official formule of the two edicts, 
and it seems very natural to suppose that, even if both 
are spurious, yet in form they fully represent the official 
style of the Ptolemaic period. In fact, a comparison of 
this Maccabean passage with Pap. Par. 10? (145 B.c.)—a 


1In a critical note upon the text of the passage in his edition of the 
Old Testament Apocrypha. 
2 Notices, xviii. 2, p. 178 f. 
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warrant for the apprehension of two runaway slaves—raises 
the supposition to a certainty. The warrant first gives an 
exact description of each fugitive, and then sets forth a 
reward for their recapture, or for information concerning 
their whereabouts. When we place the two passages in 
parallel columns as below, we see at once the remarkable 
similarity between the formule employed in each; be it 
noted that the Maccabean passage has been correctly 
punctuated. 


3 Mace. 3 2s. Pap. Par. 10. 

iy \ \ nr a x rd / 
pnvoerv O€ Tov Bov- ToUTov os av avayayn 
Nopmevov, ef @ THY ovotav AnWeTas yadKod TddavTA 

nan 3? if e \ NV / / iy 
Tov éumimrovTos UTO THY Ev= dv0 TpLaxtrtias (Spaypas). 
Ouvay AnWeTaL Kal Ex TOD .....pnvoerv dé Tov Bov- 
‘Bactrtxod apyuptov Spaypas X6pMeEvov Tols Tapa TOD oTpaA- 


ducyirias [Codd. 19, 64, 93, THYyOU. 
Syr.: tpeoxtAtas]. 


In reference to the absolute pnview dé tov BovdAdpevov 
of the Papyrus, the French editor’ remarks that the in- 
finitive does duty for the imperative, as in similar formule 
generally. It would perhaps be more accurate, especially 
as the imperative infinitive is itself to be explained as a 
breviloquence, to make the infinitive depend upon a verb 
of command which the edict tacitly presupposes.2, We must, 
in any case, reject the hypothesis of an anacoluthon in the 
Maccabean passage ; it would destroy the impression given by 
the peculiarly official style of the edict. The words pnvvew 
dé Tov BovAduevoy are a complete sentence in themselves: 
he shall inform, who so desires. Hence the comparison in- 
stituted above is not without interest for the criticism of 


1 Notices, xviii. 2, p. 203. 

2 Cf. dverAhpawey in the other two edicts. The official language of the 
Ptolemaic period may depend here also (ante, p. 104 ff.) on the usage of 
Greek jurisprudence. The identical usage of the infinitive is found in an 
Inscription on a building in Tegea (ca. 3rd cent. B.c., Arcadian dialect), line 
oat: iupaivey 8€ Thu Borducvoy em) Tot nulooor Tas Cautav (edited by P. Cauer; 
see p. 114, note 2, above). These examples of the absolute infinitive in 
edicts might be largely supplemented from Inscriptions. 
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the third Book of Maccabees; while, conversely, it may be 
maintained that the Ptolemaic edicts in Jewish-Alexandrian 
literature, even if they were each and all spurious, and were 
without value as sources for the facts, are yet of great 
historical importance, in so far, that is,! as they faithfully 
represent the forms of official intercourse. 

What, then, shall we say of the “extraordinary” pro- 
clamation at the end of v.*? There is no necessity what- 
ever that we should connect the passage itself (according to 
the ordinary reading) with slaves; the present writer is 
surprised that Grimm did not perceive the much more 
obvious explanation, viz., that the invitation is really 
directed to the Jews. The edict threatened their freedom 
and their lives, as may not only be inferred from the circum- 
stances of the case, but as is also confirmed by the expression 
of their feelings once the danger had been happily averted : 
they felt that they were dowels, éNevOepot, tmepyapeis.” 
Hence when those who appeared as king’s evidence against 
their proscribed brethren were thereby promised the freedom 
which was otherwise in danger, the bargain was an exceed- 
ingly tempting one. It is, finally, quite unnecessary to speak 
of a crowning of the informer. Assuming that the reading of 
the Alexandrinus, «al rijs éNevOepias otepavwOyceras, is the 
older——though itself a corrupt—form of the text, the author 
would propose to make a trivial alteration, and read «al rH 
érevbepia orepavwbnoera.® The verb oredavow has not 
infrequently the general meaning reward,* and this is what 
it means here. 


1To say nothing of their value as indicating the wishes and ideas of 
the writers of them. 

23 Macc. 72°. 

3In rH CAcvdepla crepaywOhoeTa, eAevdepias might very easily arise from 
dittography, and this error, again, might result in rijs éAevdepias. 

4 Brunet de Presle, Notices, xviii. 2, p. 308; he refers, inter alia, to 
Polyb. xiii. 95, éorepdvwoay Tov *Aytioxoy mevTakootots apyuptov TaAdyTo.s, and to 
the use of orepdyiov for reward in Pap. Par. 42 (156 B.o.); on this cf. the 
Thesaurus, and Lumbroso, Recherches, p. 285.—In reference to the whole 
subject see now H. Ziebarth, Popularklagen mit Delatorenprdmien nach 
griechischem Recht, in Hermes, xxxii. (1897), pp. 609-628. 
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3. THE “LARGE LETTERS” AND THE “ MARKS OF 
JESUS” IN GAL. 6. 


Paul began his preaching of the gospel to the Gala- 
tians in most promising circumstances ; they received the 
invalid traveller as a messenger of God, yea, as if it had 
been the Saviour himself who sank down upon their thres- 
hold under the burden of the cross. Whereas others might 
have turned from Paul with loathing, they came to him, 
aye, and would have given away their eyes if by so doing 
they could have helped him. And then with childlike piety 
they gazed upon the majestic Form which the stranger 
pictured to them. Ever afterwards they were his children ; 
and like a father’s, indeed, are the thoughts which, across 
land and sea, bind him to the far-off churches of Galatia. 
True, he knows that they had forsaken their native idols 
with the zeal of the newly-awakened, but he also knows that 
they had not followed up this advance by full realisation 
of the sacred fellowship in which the majesty of the living 
Christ ever anew assumes human form. The confession 
regarding his own life in Christ, which Paul, on the very 
eve of his martyrdom, made to his dearest friends, had been 
confirmed in his own mind by the painful yet joyful experi- 
ence of his long apostolic labours among the churches: Not 
as though I had already attained! So then, as he left these 
infant churches in Asia Minor, his heart, full of love and 
gratitude, would yet have some foreboding of the dangers 
which their isolation might bring about ; we cannot imagine 
that he was one to think, with the blind affection of a father, 
that the newly-awakened had no further need of tutors and 
governors. Nay, but rather that,as he prayed to the Father 
on their behalf, his remembrance of them would be all the 
more fervent. 

With their good-natured Gallic flightiness of disposition, 
these young Christians, left to themselves, succumbed to the 
wiles of their tempters. Paul was compelled to recognise 
that here too, the wicked enemy, who was always sowing 
tares among his wheat, did not labour in vain. In their 
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simple-hearted ignorance the Galatians had allowed them- 
selves to be bewitched by the word of the Law, and, in 
course of time, their idea of the man whom they had once 
honoured as their father in Christ became somewhat dis- 
torted in the light which streamed from national and 
theological animosity. 

How shall we figure to ourselves the feelings of the 
Apostle as the news of this reached his ears? If we would 
understand not only the words, but, so to speak, also the 
spirit, of the Letter to the Galatians, we must, above 
all, endeavour to bring home to our minds the movements 
of this marvellous human soul. The keen biting polemic 
of the missive gives us to know exactly how Paul judged 
of the legal particularism of his opponents; it was the 
salutary indignation of the reformer that guided his pen 
here. But we dare not assume that he meted out the 
same measure to the tempted as to their tempters. The 
bitter incisiveness with which he speaks of these churches 
does not proceed from the self-willed sullenness of the mis- 
interpreted benefactor who is pleased to pose as a martyr: 
it is rather the lament of the father who, in the unfilial 
conduct of his son, sees but the evil which the wrong-doer 
brings upon himself. The harsh and formal speech of the 
first page or two of the letter is that of the rasdaywyos eis 
Xpicrov. But he speaks thus only incidentally; once he 
has risen above the warfare of embittering words to the 
praise of the faith in Christ which may again be theirs, 
the warm feelings of the old intimacy will no longer be 
subdued, and the man who a moment before had feared 
that his labour among these foolish ones had been in vain, 
changes his tone and speaks as if he were addressing the 
Philippians or his friend Philemon. 

As in his other letters, so in this does Paul add to the 
words he had dictated to his amanuensis a postscript in his 
own handwriting. More attention ought to be paid to the 
concluding words of the letters generally; they are of the 
highest importance if we are ever to understand the Apostle. 
The conclusion of the Letter to the Galatians is certainly a 
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very remarkable one. Once again, in short and clear anti- 
theses, the Law and Christ are set over against each other; 
and, moreover, the fact that it is only his opponents whom 
he now treats severely, fully consorts with the mood of 
reconciliation with the church, to which, in course of writing, 
he had been brought. The letter does not close with com- 
plaints against the Galatians ; and in view of the occasion 
of the letter, this must be taken as signifying very much the 
same as what can be observed in the conclusion of other 
letters called forth by opposition, viz., the express indication 
of the cordiality that subsisted between the writer and the 
readers. Paul has again attained to perfect peace—so far, 
at least, as concerns his Galatian brethren; and we are of 
opinion that in this placid frame of mind lies the explanation 
of the much-discussed words at the beginning of the auto- 
graph conclusion: See with how large letters I write unto you 
with mine own hand. The true mode of interpreting these 
words is to take them as a piece of amiable irony, from which 
the readers might clearly realise that it was no rigorous 
pedagogue that was addressing them. The amanuensis, 
whose swift pen was scarcely able to record the eloquent 
flow of Paul’s dictation upon the coarse papyrus leaves, had 
a minute commonplace handwriting. Between his fluent 
hand and that of Paul there was a pronounced difference 1— 
not only in the Letter to the Galatians. Surely it is hardly 
quite accurate to say that Paul used large letters in the 
present isolated instance for the purpose of marking the 
importance of the words to follow. The large letters naturally 
suggest that the explanation rather lies in the formal and 
external matter of caligraphy, and the fact that Paul calls 
special attention to them can only be explained, as we 
think, on the theory indicated above. Large letters are 
calculated to make an impression on children; and itis as 
his own dear foolish children that he treats the Galatians, 
playfully trusting that surely the large letters will touch 
their hearts. When Paul condescended to speak in such a 


' See the remarks of Mahaffy, i., p. 48, 
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way, the Galatians knew that the last shadows of castigatory 
sternness had died from his countenance. The real stern- 
ness of the letter was by no means obliterated thereby ; but 
the feeling of coolness that might have remained behind was 
now happily wiped away by Paul’s thrice-welcome good- 
natured irony, and the readers were now all the more ready 
to receive the final message that still lay on his heart. 

The closing words present no difficulty in themselves. 
It is only the last sentence but one!—one of the strangest 
utterances of Paul—which is somewhat enigmatical. Tod 
Aowmrod® Kdmrovs poe pndels TrapexéTw: eyo yap TA oTiypaTa 
tod “Inood év TS coHpati pov Bactdfw, henceforth let no man 
trouble me, for I bear in my body (R.V. branded on my body) the 
marks of Jesus. "Two questions arise here: first, what does 
Paul mean by the marks of Jesus ? and, secondly, to what 
extent does he base the warning, that no one shall trouble 
him, upon his bearing of these marks ? 

“ oriypatra ..are signs, usually letters of the alphabet 
(Ley. 19%), which were made upon the body (especially on 
the forehead and the hands) by branding or puncturing,— 
on slaves as a symbol of their masters, on soldiers as a 
symbol of their leaders, on criminals as a symbol of their 
crime, and also, among some oriental peoples, as a symbol 
of the deity they served (8 Macc. 2”, .. ).”% Hence an 
ancient reader would know perfectly well what these stig- 
mata were, but the very variety of their possible application 
renders less evident the special reference in the case before 
us. In any case, it seems to us quite evident that Paul is 
speaking metaphorically ; is alluding, in fact, to the scars 
of the wounds he had received in his apostolic labours,* 
and not to actual, artificially-produced otiypara. Sieffert® 
decides in favour of the hypothesis that Paul’s intention 
was to describe himself as the slave of Christ; but in that 
case, how can the ydp possibly be explained? We feel, 
in fact, that the ydp is of itself sufficient to invalidate 
the hypothesis. Had Paul said the exact contrary; had 


1 Gal. 627, 2 For tod Aomov cf. W. Schmid, Der Atticismus, iii., p. 135, 
3 F. Sieffert, Meyer, vii. 7 (1886), p. 375. SoC one lle 5P. 876, 
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he said, for instance, Henceforth go on troubling me as you 
will,.—_then the ydp would have admirably fitted the con- 
text; that is, Paul might have gone on[to say, with 
proud resignation, I am accustomed to that, for I am naught 
but a despised slave of Jesus Christ. 

No one will seriously contend that Paul wished to com- 
pare himself with a branded criminal; and the reference to 
the tattooing of soldiers would seem equally far-fetched. 
The ydp speaks against the latter explanation quite as 
forcibly as against the hypothesis of slave-marks; for the 
miles christianus does not quench the fiery darts of the Evil 
One by striking a treaty, but by going forth to active warfare, 
armed with the shield of faith. 

The explanation of Wetstein? still seems to us to 
be the best; according to this, Paul means sacred signs, 
in virtue of which he is declared to be one consecrated to 
Christ, one therefore whom no Christian dare molest. But 
Wetstein, too, fails adequately to show the causal relation 
between the two clauses, and as little does he justify 
the unquestionably strange periphrasis here used to express 
metaphorically the idea of belonging to Christ.® 

Provisionally accepting, however, this theory of the 
otiypata, we might represent the causal relation somewhat 
as follows: Anyone who bears the marks of Jesus is His 
disciple, and, as such, is under His protection ; hence any- 
one who offends against Paul lays himself open to the 
punishment of a stronger Power. We should thus be led to 
look upon the otiypara as sacred protective-marks, and to 
interpret our passage in connection with certain lines of 
thought to which B. Stade has recently called attention.4 
Already in the Old Testament, according to him, we find not 


Cf. J. J. Wetstein, Novum Testamentum Graecum, ii., Amsterdam, 
1752, p. 238 f.: ‘* Notae enim serviles potius invitabant aliorum contumeliam”’. 


*P. 238: “ Sacras notas intelligit Paulus; se sacrum esse, cui sdeo nemo 
eorum, qui Christwm amant, molestus esse debeat, profitetur ”. 


3 Besides, Paul does not speak of the marks of Christ at all; he uses 
the name Jesus, otherwise rare in his writings, 


* Beitrage zur Pentateuchkritik, ZAW. xiv. (1894), p. 250 ff, 
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a few indications of such protective-marks. He explains 
the mark of Cain as such, but, even apart from this, 
reference may be made to Is. 44°! and Ezek. 9;? in the 
latter passage we read that, before the angels bring ruin 
upon Jerusalem and destroy its inhabitants, one of them 
sets a mark upon the forehead of all those who mourn for 
the abominations practised in the city; these are spared by 
the destroying angels.? In Lev. 19,4 215*, Deut. 141%, 
there is likewise implied an acquaintance with sacred signs 
by which the bearer indicates that he belongs to a certain 
deity: were the Israelites to permit of the sign of another 
god among them, they would thereby rupture their special 
relation to Jahweh as being His people. Circumcision, too, 
may be looked upon as a mark of Jahweh.> The following 
passages, belonging to a later time, may be mentioned :° 
Psal. Sol. 15° dre 1d onpetov tod Oeotd él Sixatous eis 
cwtnptav, cf. v., where it is said of the movodvres dvopiay 
that they have Td onpelov ths amwdelas él Tod petdrrov 
avray; according to 3 Macc. 2” the Alexandrian Jews were 
compelled by Ptolemy IV. Philopator to have branded upon 
them an ivy leaf, the sign of Dionysos, the king himself 
being similarly marked ;" Philo, de Monarchia (M.), p. 2208, 
reproaches the Jewish apostates for allowing themselves to 
be branded with the signs of idols made with hands (évco1 6é 
TocavTn KéxpnvTas pavias UmepBohh, Mat... tevTa mpds 
Sovrclay TOV YELpOKMNTOV Ypaupacw avTHY OmoroyoodVTES .... 
év toils capac. KaTacTiCovTes avTiy odyip@ Terupopév@ 
mpos aveEdrevrrov Siapovny* obdé yap Xpove TabTa auavpody- 


1 kad repos émvypder xerp) avTod: Tov Oeod ciu; see the remarks upon 1 
Kings 20*#., and Zech. 13° in Stade, p. 313, also p. 314 ff. 

2 Stade, p. 301. 

3 Stade also draws attention to the protective-marks of the Passover 
night; as these, however, were not made upon the body, they come less into 
consideration here. But note that in Exod. 139: 16 the feast of the Passover 
is compared to a sign upon the hand and upon the forehead. 

4 Note that the LXX has ypdupara orixrd here. 

> Gen. 174, Rom. 4"; cf. on this point Stade, p. 308. 

6 Cf., most recently, Stade, pp. 3801, 303 ff, 

7 Etymologicum Magnum, sub Tdaros. 
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rat); and similarly the worshippers of the beast in Revela- 
tion bear the name or the number of the beast as a ydpaypa 
on the forehead or on the right hand,! while the faithful are 
marked with the name of the Lamb and of the living God.? 
Finally—a fact which is specially instructive in regard to the 
significance of protective-marks in Greek Judaism—the The- 
phillin, prayer-fillets, were regarded as protective-marks, and 
were designated duAaxtypva, the technical term for amulets. 
These various data are sufficient, in our opinion, to justify 
us in supposing that the Apostle might quite easily charac- 
terise his scars metaphorically as protective-marks? 


In confirmation of this supposition we feel that we 
must draw attention to a certain Papyrus passage, which 
seems to grow in significance the longer we contemplate it, 
and which, moreover, may even merit the attention of those 
who cannot at once accept the conclusions here drawn from 
it, as we think, with some degree of justification. 

It is found in the bilingual (Demotic and Greek) 
Papyrus J. 383 (Papyrus Anastasy 65) of the Leiden 
Museum. C. J. C. Reuvens* was the first to call attention 
to it, assigning it to the first half of the 8rd cent. av. 
Then it was published in fac-simile® and discussed” by C. 


1 Rev. 13 16f., 149f, 162, 19%, 204. See ante, p. 240 ff. 


2 Rey. 141, 7?f, 94. On the meaning of signs in the Christian Church, 
see the suggestions of Stade, p. 304 fi. 

3 We think it probable that the expression forms an antithesis to the 
previously mentioned circumcision (cf. Rom. 44 onwetoy mepitouys), and that 
emphasis is to be laid upon Tod “Incod. 


4 Lettres d M. Letronne .. . sur les papyrus bilingues et grecs... du 
musée @aniguités de Vuniversité de Leide, Leiden, 1830, i., pp. 8 ff., 36 ff. 
In the Atlas belonging to this work, Table A, some words from the passage 
under discussion are given in fac-simile. 

5 Appendice (to the work just cited), p. 151. 


5 Papyrus égyptien démotique & transcriptions grecques du musée d’an- 
tiquités des Pays-Bas d@ Leide (description raisonnée, J. 383), Leiden, 1839. 
Our passage is found in Table IV., col. VIII.; in the tables the Papyrus is 
signed A. [= Anastasy ?] No. 65. 


"Monumens égyptiens du musée d’antiquités des Pays-Bas a4 Leide, 
Leiden, 1839, . 
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Leemians, the director of the museum, who has lately again } 
indicated his agreement with Reuvens’ date. H. Brugsch? 
has expressly emphasised the great importance of the 
Papyrus for the study of the Demotic, and has made most 
exhaustive use of it in his Demotic Grammar. He follows 
Reuvens and Leemans in describing it as Gnostic—a term 
that may either mean much or little. The passage in 
question has been recently discussed more or less elaborately 
by E. Revillout,* G. Maspero® and C. Wessely.® 

It is found in the Demotic text of this ‘‘ Gnostic” 
Papyrus,’ which belongs to that literature of magic which 
has been handed down to us in extensive fragments, and 
recently brought to light. To judge from the fac-similes, 
its decipherment is quite easy—so far, at least, as it affects 
us here. First of all, the text, as we read it, is given, the 
various readings of Reuvens (Rs), Leemans (Li), Brugsch 
(B), Maspero (M), Revillout (Rt) and Wessely (W) being 
also indicated. 

It is introduced by a sentence in the Demotic which 
Revillout translates as follows: ‘‘ Powr parvenir & étre aimé de 
quelqu’un qui lutte contre toi et ne veut pas te parler (dire) :” 


1 Papyri graect musei antiquaris publict Lugduni-Batavi, ii., Leiden, 
1885, p. 5. 

2 Uber das dgyptische Musewm zu Leyden, in the Zeitschr. der Deutschen 
morgenldndischen Gesellschaft, vi. (1852), p. 250 f. 

3 Grammaire démotique, Berlin, 1855. A fac-simile of our passage is 
found on Table IX. of that book, a transcription on p. 202. 

4 Les arts égyptiens, in the Revue égyptologique, i. (1880), p. 164; ef. the 
same author’s discussion of the Papyrus, ibid., ii. (1881-1882), p. 10 ff. His 
book, Le Roman de Setna, Paris, 1877, was not accessible to the present 
writer. 

5 Collections du Musée Alaowi, premiére série, 5° livraison, Paris, 1890, 
p. 66 f.; see the same author’s discussion of the Papyrus in his Etudes 
démotiques, in the Recueil de travaux relatifs d la philologie et & Varchéologie 
égyptiennes et assyriennes, i. (1870), p. 19 ff. A study by Birch mentioned 
there is unknown to the present writer. Our passage is found on p. 30 f. 

6 Mittheilungen aus der Sammlung der Papyrus Erzherzog Rainer, v. 
(Vienna, 1892), p. 18 f. 

7This Papyrus contains another and longer Greek incantation, most 
recently read and discussed by nee a Rew. ég., i. (1880), p. 168 f. 
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In the original the spell occupies three and a half lines. 
A rent runs down the Papyrus column, nearly in the middle ; 
the number of the missing letters is indicated in the tran- 
script by dots, the ends of the original lines by |. 


MHMEATINKEOAE ANOX 
ITATIIMET .. METOYBANES 
BASTAZN|THNTASHN 
TOYTOSIPENSKAITITATN 
5 KATA..HSAIAYTHNE & 
ABIAO3|KATASTHSAIEIS 
TASTASKAIKATAOEZOAI 
EIS... XASEANMOIOA 
KOIOYrS TAPAS XH ITPOZ 
10 PEYNQATTHNATTO| 
2 mamimer..: RS. wamime..., Li. mamimer., B. mamimet(ov), M. 
Papipetu, Rt. Mawem:tov, W. mamimerov | 4 ooipews: W. ocipios [!] | 
5 nata..noou: Rs. nara(crn)oat, L. nara... nou, B. M. Rt. cara- 
ornoo, W. xatalorn|oa | es: Rs. B. M. Rt. evs, Le e.s | 7 racras: 
Rs. ras ras, B. ras tapas, W. ras ras sic | 8... xas: Rs. (u)axas, 
L. . axas, M. aaxas, W...axas | A: B. M. Rt. interpret as dewa, 
W. d(e)u(va) | 9 pedw: B. M. Rt. rpeWo, W. depw | 
The editors differ from one another principally in their 
reproduction (or restoration) of the non-Greek words in the 
text. As these are irrelevant to our present purpose, we 
shall not further pursue the subject, feeling constrained to 
follow Maspero in reading thus :— 
My pe Siwxe 65e° avoy 
Tat imetT|ouv| petouBaves* 
Bacrafo tiv radiy 
Tod 'Ocipews kal trayo 
5 xatalor|jocas any e(i)s 
"AB.oos, KaTacTHoat eis 
Tactas Kal KcatabécOau 
eis [ad ]yas* éady poe 0 Seiva 
KOTOUS Tapdcyn, Tpoc- 
10 (r)péyro adrny aita. 


In the Papyrus a Demotic rendering of the incantation 
follows the Greek text,—not literal, indeed, but showing, 
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few variations. This Demotic version is thus rendered by 
Revillout :! 

“Ne me persécute pas, une telle !—Je swis Papipetou Metou- 
banés, je porte le sépulcre d’ Osiris, je vais le transporter a Abydos; je 
le ferat reposer dans les Alkah. Si une telle me résiste aujourd hui, 
je le renverserait.—Dire sept fois.” 


We perceive at once that we have here a formula of 
adjuration. The following notes will help towards an under- 
standing of the Greek text. 

Line 1. The commentators take avoy to be the Coptic 
anok (of. 1238) Iam. In the Greek books of magic we very 
frequently find similar instances of the éy@ eit followed by 
the divine name, by which the adjurer identifies himself with 
the particular deity in order to invest his spell with special 
efficacy, and to strike the demon with terror. 

L. 2. We have not as yet discovered any satisfactory 
etymological explanation of the words trazuzetov petovBaves ; 
Reuvens and Leemans give nothing more than conjectures. 
It is sufficient for our purpose to remember that such foreign 
words play a very great part in adjurations. Even if they 
had originally any meaning at all, it is yet unlikely that those 
who used the formula ever knew it; the more mysterious 
the words of their spell sounded, the more efficacious did 
they deem it. P 

L. 8. The editors translate tiv tapiyv tod ’'Ocipews as 
the coffin, or the mummy, of Osiris. tady in this sense is of 
frequent occurrence in the Papyri and elsewhere.’ By this 
tady Tod Ocipews we must understand a model of the coffin 
or of the mummy of Osiris used as an amulet. The efficacy 


1 Cf, also the translation of Brugsch, Gramm. dém., p. 202. 

2 Notices, xviii. 2, pp. 234, 435 f. Wessely, Mitth. Ramer, v., p. 14, 
explains that ‘rap here means mwmmy, as we learn in particular from the 
language of the wooden tablets which were employed in the conveyance of 
mummies as labels of recognition”. See also Leemans, Monwmens, p. 8.— 
CG. Schmidt, Hin alichristliches Mumienetikett in the Zettschr. fiir die 
dgyptische Sprache und Alterthumskunde, xxxii. (1894), p. 55, says, ‘I am 
of opinion that in Roman times raph was understood as the ‘mummy’ only”, 
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of this amulet is explained by the Osiris myth. The Osiris 
of Graeco-Roman times was the god of the dead. His 
corpse, dismembered by Typhon, was again put together 
with the greatest difficulty by Isis; and it was ever after- 
wards the most cherished task of Isis, Nephthys, Horus, 
Anubis and Hermes, deities friendly to Osiris, to guard his 
tomb, and to prevent the wicked Typhon from repeating 
his mutilation of the divine body. The magicians took 
advantage of this conflict among the gods in order to make 
sure of the assistance of those who were friendly to Osiris. 
They strove to get possession of the sacred coffin; they 
carried it about with them—at least in effigie, as an amulet— 
and they threatened to demolish it if their desires were 
not fulfilled. Thus, according to Jamblichus,? the threats 
to destroy the heavens, to reveal the mysteries of Isis, to divulge 
the meffable secret hidden in the depths, to stay the sacred sun- 
barge, to gratify Typhon by scattering the limbs of Osiris belong 
to the Biactixal area of the Egyptian magicians. The 
adjuration under notice is an efficacious minatory formula of 
this kind. It is directed to a demon, who is believed to 
be the cause of the difficulties which, it is hoped, will be 
eluded by its means ; ® the possession of the tay Tod ’Ocipews 
cannot but impress him, being a guarantee for the support 
of the most powerful deities, seeing that it was to their own 
best interests to be favourable to the possessor of the im- 
perilled mummy. A quite similar menace, made by some 
“obscure gentleman,” is found in a recently-published 
tabula devotions * from Adrumetum: if not, I shall go down 
to the holy places of Osiris, and break his corpse in pieces, and 
throw tt into the rwer to be borne away.® 


1In reference to what follows, see Maspero, Coll. Al., p. 66. 

® De mystertis, 65 (ed. G. Parthey, Berol., 1857, p. 245 f.): 4} yap roy 
ovpavoy mpooopatery 7) TA KpumTa THs” Lowdos expavety 2) Td ev aBioow amdppntoy [for 
this we find, 67, p. 248, 7d év "ABU andppnra; ef. 1. 6 of our formula] deltew 
Hothoew thy Bdpw, } Ta MéAN TOU ’Oaipidos Siackeddcew TH Tudavt. 

3 Reuyens, i., p. 41. 4See p. 279. 


° Collections du Musée Alaowi, prem. série, 5° livraison (1890), p. 60: 


Si minus, descendo m adytus Osyris et dissoluam thy raphy et mittam, ut a 
flunune feratur, See Maspero’s explanatory notes, 
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L. 6. "ABidos is the Egyptian Abydos. The town is 
of great importance in the history of Osiris. It was looked 
upon as the burial-place of the god, and its mysteries are 
spoken of by several ancient writers.1_ The assertion of the 
bearer of the amulet, viz., that he is about to convey the 
mummy of Osiris to Abydos, seems to us to signify that he 
wishes, by means of an act which exercises a secret influence 
upon the friends of Osiris, to be all the more assured of their 
favour, and all the more dangerous to the demon. 

L. 7 and 8. racras and adyas are the Greek transcrip- 
tions of two Higyptian words which are rendered by Maspero? 
as les retrattes and les demewres éternelles respectively. They 
help us to obtain a clearer understanding of the preceding 
lines: the user of the spell, in thus reverently entombing the 
body which Typhon had abused, lays the most powerful 
deities under the highest obligation to himself.: 

L. 8. 6 defva is represented in the original by the 
abbreviation 4, which is frequently used in the Papyri in 
the same way; when the formula prescribed in the book of 
magic was actually used against some troublesome person, 
this person’s name was substituted for the o detva, just as 
the name of the demon who was the cause of the «ézrou took 
the place of the éd¢ in line 1. (U. von Wilamowitz-Moellen- 
dorff informs the author by letter that he reads o de(iva) also 
in line 1 (not 66e), for which there is much to be said). 

L. 9. mpoo(r)péyo: the Papyrus distinctly shows 
mpocpéeyo, t.¢., the future of mpocpéra, to incline towards, 
intransitive: here it would be transitive, for which usage 
there is no authority? Hence zpoctpéyrw* would seem the 
preferable reading. But the question is of no importance 
for the sense of the concluding sentence ; in either case, the 
adjurer threatens to use his efficacious amulet against the 
troubler. 


1#.g., Epiphanius, Adv. Haer., iii. 2, p. 1093 D (Dindorf, vol. iii., p 
571). See Reuvens, p. 41 ff. and Leemans, Monwmens, p. 9. 
2 Coll. Al., p. 67. 3 Leemans, Monumens, p. 9. 


4 Teomans, ibid., suggests mpoopipw. 
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The spell may accordingly be translated as follows :— 

Persecute me not, thou there !—I am PAPIPETOU METU- 
BANES ; I carry the corpse of Osiris and I go to convey it to 
Abydos, to convey it to its resting-place, and to place it im the 
everlasting chambers. Should any one trouble me, I shall use tt 
against him. 

Now, differ as we may as to the meaning of the indi- 
vidual details of this spell, and, in particular, as to the 
allusions to Egyptian mythology, it is, after all, only the 
essential meaning which concerns us here, and this meaning 
the author holds to be established: the Bacrdfeww of a par- 
ticular amulet associated with a god acts as a charm against 
the xo7rous Twapéxew on the part of an adversary. 


Starting from this point, let us now seek to understand 
the enigmatical words of the Apostle. One can hardly resist 
the impression that the obscure metaphor all at once be- 
comes more intelligible: Let no man venture xétrous Trapéyeww 
for me, for in the Baordfev of the marks of Jesus I possess a 
talisman against all such things. In this way the sense of the 
yap, in particular, becomes perfectly clear. The words are 
not directed against the Judaisers, but to the Galatians, and, 
moreover, it seems probable that we must explain the threat 
by the same temper of mind? to which we attributed the 
sportive phrase about the large letters. Just as the Apostle, 
with kindly menace, could ask the Corinthians, Shall I come 
unto you with the rod ?* so here, too, he smilingly holds up his 
finger and says to his naughty but well-beloved children: 
Do be sensible, do not imagine that you can hurt me—I am 
protected by a charm. 

We must confess that we do not feel that Paul, by this 
mixture of earnest and amiable jest, lays himself open to 
the charge of trifling. Only by a total misapprehension of 


1 We would not, however, attach any special importance to this. The 
explanation given above is quite justifiable, even if Paul was speaking wholly 
in earnest. 


21 Cor. 47; see p. 119, 
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the actual letter-like character of his writings as they have 
come down to us, could we expect that he should in them 
assume the severe manner of the doctor gentium, who, caught 
up into the third heaven, proclaims to mankind and to the 
ages what eye hath never seen. Paul is no bloodless and 
shadowy figure of a saint, but a man, a man of the olden 
time. One in whose letters utterance is found for the rap- 
tured glow of faith and for a sensitive and circumspect love, 
for bitter feelings of scorn and relentless irony—why should 
the winning kindliness of the jest be deemed alien to him ? 
He wishes to bring back the Galatians to the true way, but 
perhaps feels that he, in treating as TéAevov those who are but 
vytrvot, has overshot the mark. So he withdraws, though as 
regards the manner rather than the matter of his charges; 
and who that has ever loved the Apostle could find fault ? 
Paul has taken care, in this passage, that his words shall 
have no hackneyed ring; he does not use general terms 
about the purposelessness of the attacks made on him, but 
intimates that what preserves him are the protective-marks of 
Jesus. Jesus guards him; Jesus restrains the troublers ; 
Jesus will say to them: ti avT® Komous Twapéyerte ; KaAOV 
épyov npydcato év esol. 

We cannot, of course, go so far as to maintain that 
Paul makes conscious allusion to the incantation of the 
Papyrus; but it is not improbable that it, or one similar 
to it, was known to him, even were it not the case that he 
composed the Letter to the Galatians in the city of magicians 
and sorcerers. The Papyrus dates from the time of Ter- 
tullian; the incantation itself may be much older! The 
same Papyrus furnishes us with another incantation,’ mani- 
festly pervaded by Jewish ideas,—another proof of the 
supposition that the Apostle may have been acquainted 
with such forms of expression. Moreover, we learn even 
from Christian sources that Paul on more than one 


1See p. 323. 
21t begins thus: émiadodual oe roy ev TE Keveg mveduati Sewdy ddparay 
ravtoxpdropa bedy Gedy pboporordy Kad epnuorody (Revue égyptologique, i., p. 168), 
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occasion came into contact with magicians,’ while he him- 
self warns the Galatians against dappyaxeta,? and reproaches 
them for having suffered themselves to be bewitched:? all 
these things but serve as evidence for the fact that the sphere, 
from which, haply, some light has been thrown upon the 
obscure phrase about the marks of Jesus, was in no wise 
outwith the circle of ideas in which the writer moved.* Be 
it at least conceded that our contention should not be 
met by esthetic or religious objections. We would not 
maintain, of course, that the figure used by Paul can 
be fitted into the formulas of dogmatic Christology; but in 
its context it forms a perfectly definite and forcible metaphor. 
And as for the possible religious objection, that Paul was 
not the man to apply terms originating in the darkest 
‘‘heathenism” to facts distinctively Christian, it is a fair 
counter-plea to ask whether it is an unchristian mode of 
speech, at the present day, to use the verb charm (feien) in 
a similar connection, or to extol the Cross as one’s Talisman. 
In the same manner does Paul speak of the wounds which 
he had received in his apostolic work—and which in 2 Cor. 
4° he describes as the véxpwous tod “Incot—as the marks 
of Jesus, which protected him as by a charm. 


4. A NOTE TO THE LITERARY HISTORY OF SECOND 
PETER. 


Graven upon the stones of a locality where we should 
not expect it, we find a piece of evidence which, in any 
treatment of the Second Epistle of Peter, deserves the 
highest consideration. The beginning of this early Christian 
booklet has many points in common with a decree of the 
inhabitants of Stratonicea in Caria in honour of Zeus Pan- 
hemerios and of Hekate, which, dating from the early im- 
perial period, has been preserved in an Inscription. This 
Inscription has already, in our investigation of the word 


1 Acts 13 and 19. 2Gal. 50, 3 Gal. 31. 


“The peculiarly emphatic éyé, too, recalls the emphasis of certain 
incantations ; see p. 855 with reference to anok. 
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apery, been laid under contribution,’ and it will once again 
engage our attention? We begin here by giving the two 
texts in parallel columns, duly marking the cognate elements 
in each ; be it observed that it is not only the unquestion- 
able similarities in expression and meaning which are thus 
emphasised, but also certain—for the present let us call 
them mechanical—assonances between the two texts, the 
calling of attention to which will be justified as we proceed. 
In order to understand the Inscription, which, omitting the 
introductory formula, we give in the original orthography, 
let it be borne in mind that the infinitive cecdcOar depends 
upon an antecedent eizrovTos. 


Decree of Stratonicea. 


1. THY TOA Av@bey TH TOV 
Oewv [mpovoia Atos IT]avnpe- 
[péov Kal ‘Earns éx modA@v 
Kai peyarov Kal cvvEex@v Kuv- 
Sivav cecdo0at, oY Kal TA 
iepd dovdra Kal ixérat Kat 7 
iepd otvernTos Soymate Re- 
[Bacrod Kaicaposéri|tistav 


, € 7. ? , 2 
KUPLOV Popaiov QALMVLOU ap- 








Xs erronnoavTo Tpopavels év- 
apyelas* Kaas oe Ext TacaV 





arovdsiy iadhépecOas is tHv 
mpos [avrovs evaéBlecav Kal 
pndéva Karpov Taparuriv Tod 
evoePetv Kal ALTavetW av- 
rovs: Kabidputat Sei dyddyara 
év TO ceBacTs BovrevTnpip 
Tov Tpoeipnuevo|y Oedy erru- 
davlectatas wapéyovTa Tis 
Gelas Suvdpews apetds, 80’ as 








2: Pete 

€ s 4 eo} a 
Os Ta TdvTa Hhuiy THs 

/ , > a \ \ 
Oeias Svvdpews abtod Ta pos 

\ 

Swi cal evoéBevav Sedwpn- 
¥. \ n n 
pévns Sia THS erriyvocews Tod 
be e Tal IQ7 / 3 
CULES nuas (dota dd&n Kat 
apeTh, Ov Ov TA Timea huty Kar 








= 
péytora érrayyéhpara Sede- 
fe exiles 7 ae / L 
pntat, iva dia TovTwv yévncbe 
/ 
Geias Kowwvol dicews aro- 
/ nan > lal 
guyovtes THS &v TO Koop ev 
émidupia POopas, Kal avro 
TOTO O€ aTroVONY Tacav Tap- 
aT LTUD geld LPP aceite 
hy 
eLoeveyKaVTES éTLYOPNYNTATE 
es eae 
fal -. an 
ev TH TLOTEL DOV THY apeTHVY 
> \ Aid: n \ na 
év 5é TH apeTH THY yvOow év 
\ lel ie 
5é TH yvooces THY éyKpaTeLay 
> \ (hse) / / 
éy O€ TH éyxpateia THY w1o- 
A a a 
poovnv év d€ TH UTromovn Thy 
> VA 2 \ a > 
evoéBerav ev d€ TH evoe- 
7 \ / 
Beia thv piracerdiav év be 
na f. 
TH piraderpia tiv ayarrnv. 


1See p. 95 fi. The Inscription is given in CIG, ii,, No. 2715 a, b = 


Waddington, iii. 2, Nos. 519-520 (p. 142). 


2P. 370, 
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4 \ 
Kat TO ovvTrav TWAHOs OveuTE = ww ew (V. 1): oftas yap 
> a » / 
Kal érvOuprd Kal evyeTas Kal mrovolws émuyopnynOjcetas 
lal nr an ral ak Wee 
evyapiotet a[el toia|de Tois bpiv 7 eloodos els THY ALwvLoV 





e/ > 4 lal me ai ry 
oUTws émupaveotatos Oeois Bactr«lav rod Kuptou huav Kai 





Kak THs Ov’ buv@dlas Tpoaddouv 
Kat Opnoxeias evoeBetv av- 
rovs[elOvorau]: ébo£e TH BovaAg 
KTK. 


coTthpos Incod Xpiotod. 


Let us allow these parallels to speak for themselves, 
wholly ignoring the feelings of unpleasantness or, it may 
be, of wonder which they may wake in the breasts of some. 
The most important feature is manifestly this: that both 
texts contain the expression 7 Oeia Svvapis,! and in the same 
case to boot. Now this is no trite expression ; its occurrence 
in the Inscription could not be ignored, even if there were 
no further point of similarity with the Epistle. But the fact 
that this solemn periphrasis of the term God is in both 
passages connected with the word dpe, and further, that 
it occurs in an altogether peculiar and unfamiliar sense, 
lends a peculiar intrinsic importance to the external simi- 
larity. Suppose for a moment that the ris Ocias Suvdpews 
aperas of the decree occurred somewhere in the LXX; there 
would not, in that case, be the shadow of a doubt that the 
Epistle had quoted it—dismembered, it might be—or at 
all events had alluded to it. Nor can this analogy be set 
aside by the objection that the use, by the author of the 
Epistle, of an out-of-the-way Inscription, in a manner corre- 
sponding to that of biblical quotation, is inconceivable—for 
we have as yet said nothing as to our idea of the relation 
between the two texts; the objection, in any case, would 
be a pure petitio principii But further: it is an especially 
significant, though apparently trivial, circumstance, that in 
both texts a relative sentence beginning with 8d follows 
the dperds (or dperh) ; if on other grounds it seems probable 
that the Inscription and the Epistle are so related that either 


1In 2 Pet. 1% the genitive ris Ocias Suvduews is of course the subject of 
the middle verb Sedwpnuevys, 
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presupposes a knowledge of the other, then we should have 
here the recurrence of a phenomenon often observed in 
parallel or internally-dependent texts, viz., that consciously 
or unconsciously the dependent text has been so framed, by 
means of a slight alteration,! as to obliterate the traces of its 
origin. 

We are of opinion that the parallels already indicated 
are sufficiently evident. Should further instances be made 
out, these will naturally gain a much stronger evidential 
value from their connection with what has been already 
pointed out. There is nothing remarkable in the mere fact 
that the Inscription contains this or that word which occurs 
in the Epistle. But what is significant, is that the same 
definite number of what are, in part, very characteristic 
expressions, is found in each of the two texts; and it is this 
which renders improbable the hypothesis of mere accident. 
Little value as we would place upon individual cases of 
similarity, yet in their totality these strike us as very forcible. 
Hence the connection also brings out the full importance of 
the parallels 1 aidvios Bactrcia Tod Kupiov and 4 TeV Kupiwv 
aiwvios apy, an importance which appears still more decided, 
when we compare these parallels with, e.g., those (by no means 
so striking) given by H. von Soden? in connection with the 
Epistle ad loc., viz., Heb. 12% Bacihela aoddevtos, and 2 
Tim. 418 Bacvrela éroupdvios. In both of these passages the 
only real parallel is the word Bacireia; but it was surely 
unnecessary to seek references for that.2 The outstanding 
feature of the phrase in the Epistle is the term aiavos, 
applied to kingdom ; * hence, even if the Inscription joins this 
term with what is only a synonym of Bacvre«/a, the force of 


1 Note that the cases following 8:4 are different. 

2 HC. iii. 2? (1892), p. 199. 

3 A real biblical parallel is LXX Dan. 3*. 

4 aidévos, of which the Inscriptions contain many examples, is, in titles 
and solemn forms of expression, nearly similar in meaning to the Latin 
perpetuus ; adios, in similar connections, appears to be a synonym. Refer- 
ences in Bull. de corr, hell., xii. (1888), p, 196. Hence, when we find the 
word in the Bible, we should not allow the presuppositions concerning an 
alleged biblical Greek to induce us to interpret it mechanically in every case, 
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our parallel is in no way lessened. Observe, moreover, 
xupiov || xuptov. Then, again, the likeness of racav omovdny 
eiodhépecOas in the Inscription to orovdiy racav mapecevéy- 
xavTes in the Hpistle, cannot fail to strike the eye. Even at 
some risk of repetition, we cannot help remarking that this 
expression would not of itself prove anything, for it is com- 
mon in later Greek. It is only by a false method of pro- 
cedure that M. Krenkel! reckons it among the assonances 
which are thought to prove an alleged indebtedness to 
Josephus on the part of the author of the Second Epistle of 
Peter. Butin the present case the phrase, connected as it is 
with the other parallels, has a force at least equivalent to 
that ascribed to the shorter omovdnv jwacay? in connection 
with our Epistle’s numerous unquestionable plagiarisms from’ 
the Epistle of Jude.2 The same will hold good, with more 
or less force, of the ebcéBea. The statistics of the word in 
the biblical writings—if we may, for once, isolate the 
concept ‘‘ biblical Greek ”—are very remarkable. Relatively 
seldom,* on the whole, as it occurs there, it is yet quite 
frequently found in the Pastoral Epistles and the Second 
Epistle of Peter; while the Acts of the Apostles also uses 
evoéBeva, evoeBeiv and evoeBys.6 Now these words occur 
frequently in the Inscriptions of Asia Minor: they appear to 
have been familiar terms in the religious language of the 
imperial period. 

The more external resemblances between the two texts 
have also been indicated; for, if the hypothesis of relation- 
ship be valid, they cannot but prove to be of interest. In 
connection with this very Epistle of Peter it has been 
demonstrated that the writer of it not seldom depends upon 
his assiduously-used model, the Epistle of Jude, in quite an 


1 Josephus und Lukas, Leipzig, 1894, p. 350, Krenkel refers to Jose- 
phus, Anti. xx. 92; a more acute glance into Wetstein would have made him 
more cautious, 

2 Cf. Jude 8, 5 See ¢.9., Jiilicher, Hinleitung in das N.T., p. 151. 


4 The same may be said of the adjective and the verb. The “ Fourth 
Book of Maccabees”? forms an exception, 


5 These words are not found elsewhere in the New Testament. 
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external way. “Some peculiar expression, the purpose of 
which is made plain only by the context in Jude, is retained, 
or an expression is fabricated from reminiscences of the 
purely local connection in that book. In 2 Pet. 2, the 
leading word cuvevwyovpevor is taken from Jude v.”, and 
yet its concrete relationship to the love-feasts has been allowed 
to fall out, so that it is only the sound of the words which 
influences the choice of the essentially different expressions 
(amrdatais+ instead of adydrrais, cridos instead of omiddées).”? 
Now, precisely as in regard to the formal assonances in the 
very instructive example just given, viz. :— 





Jude v.”: 2 Pet. 2%: 
& / > a 5 lal > *s r 3 \ lad > 
ovTOL elo ot ev Tals aya- oniko® Kal popor évTpv- 
TAs UpaV ondrdbes, TVVEVM- pavtes év Tais amdtais av- 
/ lal Tad 
xoupevot apoBas TOV TUVEVMYOUMEVOL Liv, 


so might we perhaps judge of the instance dydAyara— 
érrayyéhpata in the Decree and the Epistle respectively— 
although the author would advance the point with all due 
reserve. Shall we count it more probable that the emupia 
of the one text has exercised an outward influence on the 
syntactically and lexically different ewi@vysa of the other? 
Once more, the use of the superlative pwéyeoros in both pass- 
ages cannot be ignored,—though, at first sight, such a state- 
ment may seem strange ; but its cogency will be more readily 
perceived when it is remembered that the superlative of 
péyas occurs nowhere else in “the’’ New Testament.* 


1(But see Revisers’ text.—Tr.]. 

2B. Weiss, Lehrbuch der Einleitung im das N.T., Berlin, 1886, p. 439. 

2 For the accentuation see Winer-Schmiedel, § 6, 3 6 (p. 68). 

4 Further, in the whole range of ‘‘ biblicai” Greek (apart from 2nd, 3rd 
and 4th Maccabees), uéyioros occurs elsewhere (if we may depend upon 
Tromm) only in Job 267 and 31%; moreover, the Alexandrinus reads peydAy 
for weylorn in the latter passage. méyioros seems to be very rare also in the 
Papyri of the Ptolemaic period. According to the indexes we have only the 
idiomatic phrase vol péytoroy éorm, in Pap. lind. Petr., ii., xiii. (19), ca. 
255 B.c, (Mahaffy, ii. [45]), and ris meylorns Oeds”Hpas, Pap. Par., 15, 120 
B.c. (Notices, xviii. 2, p. 219), as a solemn designation, most probably a 
fixed form of expression, similar to that in our Inscription. 
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Is it possible to hold that the similarities in the two 
texts are merely accidental? We have again and again 
pondered this question, but have always come to the con- 
clusion that it must be answered in the negative. Doubt- 
less, the deciding of such questions always implies a certain 
inner susceptibility, and is thus subjective. But here, as 
we judge, there are objective grounds to proceed upon. We 
would endeavour, therefore, to define more precisely the very 
general impression made by the two texts, by saying that 
they must be inter-related in some way. 

Now the Decree of Stratonicea is undoubtedly older 
than the Second Epistle of Peter. From its contents, we 
might infer its date to be previous to 22 a.p.; from its form, 
somewhat later. But even if the Inscription were of later 
date than the Epistle, it would be an improbable hypothesis 
that the former was in its contents dependent upon the 
latter. The dependence must rather be, if the relationship 
is granted, on the side of the Epistle. Hence the general 
statement made above may be specialised thus far: the 
beginning of the Second Epistle of Peter must be in some 
way dependent upon forms of expression occurring in the 
Decree of Stratonicea. 

We speak of the forms of expression of the Decree. 
For it is not urgently necessary to assert a dependence 
upon the Decree itself. Of course, it is certainly possible 
that the writer of the Epistle may have read the Inscrip- 
tion. Assuredly Paul is not the only Christian of the 
century of the New Testament who read “heathen” inscrip- 
tions, and reflected thereon. The inscriptions, official and 
private, found in the streets and market-places, in temples 
and upon tombs, would be the only reading of the great 
majority of people who could read. Of what we call classical 
literature, the greater number would hardly ever read any- 
thing at all. The heads of the Christian brotherhoods who 
were versed in literature were influenced, in respect of their 
range both of words and thoughts, by their sacred books, but 
manifestly also by the forms of expression common in their 
locality. The present writer would count the expressions 
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before us, found in the Inscription of Stratonicea, as belong- 
ing to the solemn forms of the official liturgical language of 
Asia Minor. From the nature of the case it seems certain 
that they were not used for the first time in this Decree in 
honour of Zeus Panhemerios and Hekate. Conceivable 
though it be that the author of the Second Epistle of Peter 
had adopted them directly from the Carian Inscription,! yet 
we would confine ourselves to the more cautious conjecture 
that the author of the Epistle, like the author of the Decree 
before him, simply availed himself of the familiar forms and 
formule of religious emotion.?, The mosaic-like character 
of the writer’s work, specially evident in his relation to the 
Epistle of Jude, is illustrated once more by the facts just 
adduced. 

Should our conjecture hold good—particularly, of course, 
if a direct dependence upon the Decree of Stratonicea could 
be made probable—we should have a new factor for the 
solution of the problem as to the origin of the Epistle. 
Certainly the hypothesis of an Egyptian origin, which has 
gained great favour in recent years, is not confirmed by the 
local colouring, which belongs to Asia Minor; we would, 
however, refrain meanwhile from categorically asserting 
that it originated in Asia Minor,’ as we have not yet mastered 


1 The above-discussed series of purely formal assonances might be put 
forward as supporting this. 

2 How such formule were used, spontaneously, so to speak, in the 
writings of other representatives of the new Faith, may be seen, ¢.g., in the 
relationship between certain Pauline passages and the solemn words made 
known to us by an Inscription of Halicarnassus of the early imperial period : 
see O. T. Newton, A History of Discoveries at Halicarnassus, Cridus and 
Branchidae, ii. 2, London, 1863, p. 695.—Cf. also W. M. Ramsay, The Greek 
of the Harly Church and the Pagan Ritual, in the Haxpository Times, vol. x., 
p- 9ff.—A similar instance from ancient times has been noted by R. Kittel in 
ZAW. xviii. (1898), p. 149 ff.: Isaiah 451 shows dependence upon the court- 
phraseology made known to us by the clay-cylinders of Cyrus. 

3 The theory becomes still more probable when we compare the above 
conjecture with what Th. Zahn, Geschichte des Neutestamentl. Kanons, tte Le 
Brlangen, 1888, p. 812 ff., says about the locality in which the Epistle ‘‘ was 
first circulated, and gained the esteem of the church”; but see A. Harnack, 
Das N.T. wm das Jahr 200, Freiburg i. B., 1889, p. 85f. 
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the lexical relations of the Epistle. It would at least be 
necessary to inquire how far its peculiar vocabulary has 
points of contact with that of literary sources (of the im- 
perial period) from Egypt,’ or Asia Minor,? including those 
of the Papyri and the Inscriptions. 


5. WHITE ROBES AND PALMS. 


“ After these things I saw, and behold, a great multi- 
tude, which no man could number, out of every nation, 
and of all tribes and peoples and tongues, standing before 
the throne and before the Lamb, arrayed in white robes, 
and palms in their hands; and they cry with a great voice, 
saying, Salvation unto our God which sitteth on the throne, 
and unto the Lamb.’ So does the early Christian seer 
depict those who have been made perfect, who have come 
out of the great tribulation, and now serve God day and 
night in His temple. Few Bible passages have taken such 
hold of the everyday Christian consciousness, few have been 
inscribed so hopefully on the impassive tombstone, as these 
chaste verses from the mysterious final pages of the Holy 
Book. So deeply have they entered into the sphere of 
religious ideas, that, generally speaking, we are not struck 
by the thought, how eloquent of ancient days is the colour- 
ing of the artist who created the picture. The inner 
beauty of the thought keeps in abeyance any impression 
which its form might suggest; the captivated spirit even 


1 Of course, such expressions as may probably seem to be derived from 
the Alexandrian translation of the O.T. would not prove anything regarding 
the hypothetical Egyptian origin of the Epistle, 


*So far as we are able, from a general knowledge of a portion of 
the Inscriptions of Asia Minor, to judge, the lexical relations of the Epistle 
do, indeed, point to Asia Minor or Syria. He gives but one example here, 
which he would likewise attribute to the fixed phraseology of solemn speech. 
In 2 Pet. 14 we find the peculiar phrase, va. . yévnoe Oelas Korvwvo) oioews ; 
with this compare a passage from a religious Inscription of King Antiochus I. 
of Kommagene (middle of Ist cent. B.c.; discovered at Selik), viz., mow 8o0 
gioews kotvwvodyres ayOpe[ri]yns (in Humann and Puchstein’s Reisen in Klein- 
asien und Nordsyrien, Textband, p. 871). The resemblance had already struck 
the editors of the Inscription. The Kommagenian Inscriptions, moreover, 
afford other materials for the history of the language of early Christianity, 


a 


ot 
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of the modern man readily and unconstrainedly accepts 
the unaccustomed scenery, which yet has its proper place 
only under the eternal blue of the eastern sky, or in the 
serene halls of an ancient temple. The pious Christian of 
the times of decadence did not depict things to come in the 
forms of the pitiful present; he saw them rather in the 
crystal mirror of the authoritative past. 

The exegetes of Rev. 7°* have striven, in widely diver- 
gent ways, to explain the peculiar colouring of this celestial 
scenery. How does it come about that the adornment of 
the blessed choir of the saints before the throne of God 
should be portrayed exactly as it is? The explanation of 
the individual elements provides no difficulty. The white 
robes, of course, according to the bold symbolism of the text 
itself, are connected with the cleansing power of the blood 
of the Lamb (v.**); and, even without this special reference, 
they have already a distinct and well-known sense (see 
6%), Again, the expression palms im their hands is familiar 
to the reader of the Bible as a sign of festive joy. Attempts 
have been made to supply a more definite background for 
this latter feature, now from Jewish, now from Hellenic, 
ideas. On the one hand, the palms have been looked upon 
as suggesting a comparison of the heavenly glory with the 
Feast of Tabernacles; on the other, they have been taken 
as an allusion to the palm-twigs bestowed upon the victor 
in the Greek games. 

We would not deny that such explanations, so far 
as concerns the details of a picture which is not after 
all so difficult to grasp, are quite adequate. But they 
do not elucidate the scene in its entirety. How did the 
writer come to bring together precisely these two features? 
And how comes it that both are assigned to the choir of 
the blessed, which, in alternate song with the angels, raises 
a hallelujah to the Most High? If we knew of no historical 
circumstance which might suggest an answer to these 
questions, we might naturally enough infer that the writer 
of the Apocalypse had himself composed his picture from 


1 For what follows cf. F. Diisterdieck, Meyer, xvi. 4 (1887), p. 289. 
24 
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diverse elements. But we are of opinion that there are 
good grounds for the supposition that the portrayer of the 
Taviyupis émovpdvos had availed himself of the scenery of 
a religious ceremony with which he was familiar. 

In the Inscription of Stratonicea in Caria (already 
mentioned several times), belonging to the beginning of the 
imperial period,! the inhabitants of the city, out of gratitude 
to Zeus Panhemerios and Hekate, resolve that, in honour 
of these deities, thirty boys of noble parentage, under the 
leadership of the madovduos and the madopvaAaxes, shall 
daily sing a prescribed hymnus in the bouleuterion—clothed 
in white and crowned with a twig, ukewise holding a twig im thew 
hands. This custom would hardly be inaugurated by the 
piety of the people of Stratonicea; such choirs of sacred 
singers, similarly accoutred, were, without doubt, also to be 
seen elsewhere in the Greek districts of Asia Minor. 

Here, then, in all probability, we have the model by 
which the writer of the Apocalypse was consciously or un- 
consciously guided ; and those belonging to Asia Minor who 
read his book—a book full of the local colour of that region 
—would grasp his imagery with special facility. What they 
beheld in heaven was something that had, by association 
with their native soil, become familiar and dear to them— 
a choir of pious singers in festive attire; and if they had an 
ear to hear what the Spirit said to the churches, they could 
also, of course, surmise that in this instance what came from 
holy lips was a new song. 


1See pp. 96f. and 360ff. The passage runs: ... AcvxmmovodyTas Kal 
éaTepayapévous OadrAod ExovTas 5é werd Xipas [for this construction of werd, which 
is found elsewhere in the idiom pera xelpas Exev (W. Schmid, Der Atticismus, 
iii., p. 285), cf. the variant of LXX Gen. 437), tis évéBarev july werd xeipas 7d 
apyipiov, Codd. 31 and 83, Field, i., p. 61] duolws Oadrods ofriwes cuvmapdy[ roy 
kal) KiOapiorod Kad KhpuKkos écovTa buvoy. The original orthography has been 
retained. On the fact cf. the remark of the scholiast upon Theoer. Id. ii. 12, 
quoted by the editor, Waddington, iii. 2, p. 148: of raAaio) Thy ‘Exdrny Tpluoppov 
eypupay Xpuscordydaroy kal Acuxeluova kal whjkwvas Taiv xepoiv Exoveay Ka) Aapmddas 
upevas. 


THE END. 
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Kod w, 237. 

KwoTovola, 68. 

KwoTwodla, 68. 


AapBdvew, 191. 
Aeyidy, 209. 
Acydouevos, 6, 210. 
Aéyw, 191 

Acimw, 190. 
Aevtoupyéw, 140 f. 
Aevroupyla, 140 f., 144. 
Aevroupyikds, 141. 
Ae:toupyéds, 140 f. 
Aucpdw, 225 f. 
Afp, 141 f. 


.| Aoyeta, 142 f., 219 


Aoyedw, 143. 
Aoyta [?], 142 f., 219 f. 
Tov AoiTov, 349, 
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Aodw, 226 f. 
Aovw amd, 227. 


Mavahu, 310 f, 
Mavarjyv, 310 f. 
Maptupoduo, 265. 
wdxw, 201 

méeytoros, 365, 
merCorepos, 144. 

€k TOU mécov alpw, 252, 
pera Kat, 64, 265. 
MeTa XElpas Exw, 370. 
meTadldwur evdmiov, 218. 
meTetuyéeypapay, 192. 
peérotkos, 228 
bMeTouBaves, 355. 

6 wupds, 144 f. 
pcOamoxh, 229. 
pucotovnpew, 293. 
picotornpia, 293. 
picoméynpos, 293. 
Moppa, 332. 


NaByn, 308. 

Naf, 308. 
NaBoxodpécopos, 309. 
NaBouapday, 310. 
NaBovxodovocop, 309. 
NaBovxodovdcopos, 309. 
NaBd, 309. 

Navn, 308. 

Neos, 309. 

vekpia, 142. 

véKpwois Tov Inood, 360. 
vedputos, 220. 

vonua, 73. 

vdurCua, 185. 

vouds, 145. 


tevoroyla, 220. 
oides, 192. 


oikeios, 123. 

oikovomta, 246. 

dAokapréw, 138. 

dAoKdpTwua, 138. 

dAoKdprwors, 138. 

brAokatTwua, 138. 

dAoKavTwats, 138. 

dpmoroyia, 249. 

kat dvap, 253. 

kat’ dveipoy, 253. 

tvoua, 146 f., 196 f. 

Td bvoua Td dytov, 281. 

Td bvoua EvTimoy Kad poBe- 
pov Kal wéya, 282 f. 

els Td bvoua Tivos, 146 f., 
197. 

bvoua ppintdy, 288. 

T@ ovduari tivos, 197 f. 

év T@ ovduarit Tivos, 197 f. 

ém’ dvduaros, 197. 

éréray with indic. , 202, 204. 

bpkiw Twa, 281, 

botor Iovdator, 68. 

éray with indic., 202 

OvpBards, 283. 
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-ovs, 188. 

opetarh, 221. 

opeirAw, 191. 

dbetrAw auapriay, 225 
opiarare, 191 

bpirey, 191. 

éWeériov, 148, 266. 
oWévioy AauBdvw, 266. 


m for J (2), 189. 
(rwaddow), 192. 
maytenémrTns, 293. 
maytepérTns, 293. 
mayToKpatwp, 283. 
mamimerov, 355. 
maparyevdwevos, 191. 
mapdderoos, 148 f. 
mapddere, 192. 
mapaltios ayabey, 253. 
mapakaraTl@ouat, 193. 
mapdaxdAnots, 308. 
mapadoyela, 143. 
maparoryevw, 143. 
mapemioynuew, 149. 
mapemtonuos, 149, 
mdpecis, 266. 
mapéxomut EuavTdy, 254. 
maploTnut Ovoiay, 254. 
mdpouxos, 227 f. 
Tlaprapas, 188 f. 
magTopopiov, 149 f. 
mat potapadortos, 266. 
TladaAos, 316. 
mety, 182 f. 
mepidéétov, 150. 
To TEeplepya, 823. 
meptepyaCouc, 323. 
meptepyla, 323. 
mepimaretv aélws, 194. 
meptoraots, 150. 
mepiTéuvw, 151 f. 
mepitoun, 152. 
amd mépuot, 221. 
mixXus, 153 f. 
tiv, 183. 
aly, 182 f. 
mioris, 79. 
TAGs, 232 f. 
mAnpwua, 110. 
motiow.ds, 154. 
mMpayua, 233. 
Tpayua exw mpds Twa, 233. 
mpaxrwp, 154, 
mpakis, 323. 
mpeoBurepor, of, 154f., 233 f. 
mpeoRvrepo. iepeis, 154 f., 
233 f. 


mpeoBurepos, 154 f., 238 f. 

mpeoButirdy, 156. 

Kara T& mTMpoyeypaumeva, 
NE aca 

mporyeypamrat, 250. 

Tpoeyauovoay, 191, 

mpd0ecis, 157. 

mpd0ears &ptwy, 157. 

peTa dons mpobumtas, 254, 

mpocevxh, 222, 





| mpoopémw, 357. 


moocpinta, 357. 
tmpoctiec Oat, 67. 
TpooTperw, 307. 
Tpopytns, 235 f. 
Train, 68 
muppakns, 157. 
Tluppias, 336. 


o interchanging with ¢, 185. 
-oay for -y, 191 
Saova, 316. 

Satros 6 xa) MavaAos, 313 f. 
SeB., 218. 

SeBaorh, 218 f. 
cepiaBeBw8, 333. 
StAas, 315. 
SiAovavds, 315. 
Siuwy, 315, 316. 
Swparrovy, 321. 
ovTomeT pew, 158. 
oiromerpia [2], 158. 
ovromerpiov, 158 
oipwvororyeta, 219. 
okeopvaaka [2], 158. 
oxevopvadkioy, 158. 
okevopbaAaé, 158. 
ocuapdydiwvos, 267. 
Sudpva, 185. 
Suvpvatos, 185. 
govddpioy, 228. 
copiCouat, 292. 
omelpas, 186. 
omelpns, 186. 
omovdiy ciopépouat, 364. 
omvptdioy, 158 
omupts, 158, 185. 
ordows, 158 f. 
oreddyioy, 345. 
orepavdw, 345, 
oThAwpa, 159. 
oThaAwos, 159. 
otiyuara, 349 f. 
otpareia, 181 f. 
otparia, 181 f. 
ovyyevns, 159. 
cbpBuos, 283. 


 cuuBidw, 293, 


ocumBovaroy, 238. 

Suuewy, 316. 

ek cuupevov, 255. 

ovv Kat, 265. 

ovyédpioy Tay mpec But épwy, 
156. 


ouvéxtpopos, 310. 

ovvécxay, 191. 

cuvéxw, 160. 

cvuvoetw, 290. 

ovyTpiBw, 287. 

atytpodos, 305, 310 f. 

atytpopos Tod BaciAéws, 
3ll f. 

ovoTpédw, 287. 

Al at 238 f. 

opupldioy, 185. 

opupts, 158, 185. 

ooupiriy, 185, 
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o@pa, 160. 
cwuaroptaAag, 98. 
owThp, 83. 


7 for J, 189. 

TaBawe, 333, 

Tapetoy, 182 f. 

Tap.etov, 182 f. 

-rapa, 189. 

Tapad, 189. 

Taoras, 857. 

Ttaph, 355 f. 

Taxv, 289. 

Tékva, arwAcias, 163, 165. 
Téxva Tov diaBdAov, 163. 
Téxva THS emayyeAias, 163. 
Téexva KaTdpas, 164. 
Téxva opyis, 164. 

Téxva Topvelas, 165. 
Téxva THS copias, 163. 
Tékva brakons, 163. 
Téxva pwtds, 163. 
Téxvoy, 161 f. 

Térevxa, 190. 

Thonots, 267. 

7T10éw, 192 f. 

TiOnut, 192. 

7100, 192. 

Ti0w, 192. 

Témos, 267. 

tuyxdvw, 190. 


Tupos, 332. 

ovx 6 Tuxay, 255. 
v= Heb. 6, 332. 
-v0, 332. 


viobecta, 239, 

Ka? viobeciay, 239. 

viol Tov aidvos TobTov, 163, 
viol THs avactacews, 163. 
viol Tijs dmebetas, 163. 
viol amourias, 165. 

viol Tis BactAcias, 162. 
viol Bpoyrijs, 162. 

viol THs SiabjKns, 163. 
viol Suvduews, 165. 

viol nu€pas, 163. 

viol deov, 73. 

viol Tov vuudGvos, 162. 
viol mapavduwy, 165. 

viol Trav moynpov, 162. 

viol Tay mpopnTay, 163. 
viol Tod mwrds, 163. 

vids, 161 f. 

vids avoutas, 165. 

vids Tis amwaAcias, 163. 
vids “Adpodictewy, 166. 
vids yeévns, 162, 

vids Tis yepovctas, 165, 
vids Tod Shuov, 165 

vids diaBdAov, 163. 

vids eiphyns, 163. 

vids Oavdrov, 165. 

vids Oeov, 78, 83, 131, 166 f. 
vids TapaKkAnaews, 163, 307 f. 
vids THs wéAcws, 165. 

vids Tis bmepnpavlas, 165, 


vids tro(uylou, 162. 

viol [?] dapérpas, 164, 

ot imepayw Oeoi, 288 f. 
tmepevtuyxdyvw, 122. 

ot €y brepoxn bytes, 255. 
trovyeypamrat, 250. 

tro Gyiov, 160. 
tbromddioy, 223. 
vmorilovca, 198. 


gavouna, 77. 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS, 


PapeldOns, 327. 
piravdpos Kal piddrexvos, 
255 f. 


brAotpwrevw, 198. 
pidros, 167 f. 

plaros Oeod, 168. 

laos Tod Kalcapos, 168. 
ppevardrns, 198. 

TO avTd ppoveiv, 256. 
pvaakthpia, 352. 

vars dvOpwrivn, 368. 
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xdparywa, 240 F. 

Xelp, 251. 

Tiy Xelpa exdtSwpr, 251. 
TAS XElpas StS, 251. 
Xelpdypaoy, 247. 
Xpnuaricw, 122. 
XwplCouar, 247. 


-w@, forms in, 326 f. 
-dy, 208 f. 
apelrAauer, 191. 





Sapaddns, 327. 


Geia pics, 368. 


IT. 


INDEX OF 


Abelard, Letters of, 46, 
Abydos in Egypt, 357. 
Accentuation of Greek Transcriptions of 
Semitic Words, 274. 
Acts of the Apostles— 
Lexical, 328. 
Literary Character, 39. 
“We’’ Source, 58. 
Address, Form of, 22 ff. 
Angel, 79. 
Aorist, 190 f. 
Aorist as Inchoative, 68. 
dimat Aeydueva, 64. 
Apocalypse of John— 
Letters to Seven Churches, 54. 
Linguistic Character, 74. 
Literary Character, 39. 
Local Colouring (Asia Minor), 368 f. 
Mark of the Beast, 240 ff. 
Method of Exegesis, 240 ff. 
Apocope of Prepositions, 192. 
Apocrypha of O. T., Linguistic Character, 
74 f. 
Aristeas, Epistle of, 42, 72, 348. 
Aristides, Epistles, 32. 
Aristotle, Letters, 26 ff. 
Epistle, 31. 
Ark, Noah’s, as a iAaorhpioy, 128. 
Associations, Language of Religious, 232, 
267. 
Atossa, Supposed Inventor of Letter-writ- 


ing, 3. 
Attributes of God, Heaping up of, 297. 
Augment, 189, 191. 
Authority of Bible, Juristic Conception of, 
118 f. 


Barnabas, 307 ff. 
Barnebo, 188. 
Baruch, Epistle of, 42. 

Beast, the, in Revelation, 240 ff. 
Beelzebuth [?], Belsébuth, Belzebud, Bel- 
zébuth, 331 f. 

Berytos, 333. 








SUBJECTS. 


Bible, Authority of, see Authority. 
Mode of Using, 271 f., 281, 294 £,, 300. 
Quotation of, see Quotation. 

Biblical Writings, 36. 

Material in Greek Magic Books, 280 f. 

“Biblical” Greek, 65 ff., 173 ff. 

Words and Constructions, 198 ff. 

Bills of Sale, in Papyri, 242 ff, 

Bishops, 230 f. 

Blass, 173 ff., ete. 

Book, Idea of, 6 f. 

Book of Humanity, 173, 


Cain, Mark of, 351. 
Camerarius, J., 13. 
Canon, 295. 
History of O. T., 339; N. T., 56. 
Catholic Epistles, 50 f. 
Writings, 51. 
Cato, Hpistles, 32. 
Charagma, 240 ff. 
Children of God, 73. 
Christianity and Literature, 58 f. 
Chyl, 383. 
Cicero, Letters, 29 f. 
Cireumcido, 152. 
Circumcision, 151 ff. 
Citation, see Quotation. 
Claudius, Emperor, and the Jews, 68, 
Classics, Greek, and the N. T., 80, 366. 
Clavis?, 176, etc. 
Cleophas, 315. 
Codd. Sergii, 214. 
Conjugation, 190 ff. 
Consonants, Variation of, 183 ft. 
Corinthians, Letters to, 47 f. 
Second Letter to, 47 f., 54. 
Court and Religion, Language of, 73, 91 f. 
Creator of Heaven and Harth, 284. 
Cremer, H., 176 f., etc. 


Dalmatia, 182. 
Declension, 186 f. 
Delmatia, 182. 


10On the same characteristic in Christian liturgies, see F. Probst, Litwrgie des 
vierten Jahrhunderts und deren Reform, Minster i. W., 1893, p. 344 ff. 


BITS INDEX OF 


Demons, in Tombs, 281, 

Believing and Trembling, 288. 
Diogenes, Hpistle of, 42, 51. 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Epistles of, 31. 


Egyptian Church Fathers, 70. 
Egyptian Greek, 70 ff. 
Hisenmenger, J. A., Hntdecktes Juden- 
thum, 288 f, 
Eldad, 336. 
Eleon, 209. 
Eleutheria, Festival of, in Egypt [?], 343. 
Emperor’s Day, 218 f. 
Epicurus, Letters, 9, 28. 
Epistles, 31. 
Epistle, 9, 20. 
Idea of, 9 f., 31 f, 
and Letter, 9 ff. 
Address, 12. 
Epistles— 
Catholic, 38, 50 ff. 
Early Christian, 50 ff., 57. 
Egyptian, 17. 
Graeco-Roman— 
Gastronomic, 33, 
Juristic, 33. 
Magic, 33. 
Medical, 33. 
Poetical, 33. / 
Religious, 33. 
Jewish, 38 f. 
Aristeas, 42, 72, 343, 
Aristides, 32. 
Aristotle, 31. 
Cato, M. Porcius, 32. 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 31. 
Epicurus, 31. 
Lysias, 31. 
Pliny, 32. 
Plutarch, 31. 
Seneca, 32. 
**Baruch,’’ 42. 
* Diogenes,’’ 42. 
‘Esther and Mordecai,’’ 41. 
¢ Heraclitus,” 42. 
‘¢ Jeremiah,’”’ 41. 
Epistle to Hebrews, 49 f. 
Epistle of James, 52 f. 
Bybee at beginning of 2nd Macc., 
4 


Pastoral Epistles, 54. 
First Ep. of Peter, 51 f. 
Second Ep. of Peter, 360 ff. 
Seven Epistles in Revelation, 54. 
Herder, 11 f. 
Epistles, Collections of, 12 ff. 
Unauthentic, 12 ff., 33 f. 
Forged, 12. 
Epistolography, Pseudonymous, 33 f. 
Esau, 336. 
Esther and Mordecai, 41. 
Esther, revel Letters subsequently added 
to, 41. 
Evangelium, 39, 


Forgery, Literary, 138 f. 
Forms, Literary, 37. 








SUBJECTS. 


Formulaic Expressions, 191, 195, 196, 
197 f., 204, 205 ff., 218, 221, 228 f., 
230, 248-256. 

Friend of God, 167 ff. 

Fruit, Sacrifice of, 185 ff. 


Galatians, Letter to, 47, 346 ff. 
Genuineness, Literary, 13 f. 
Gnostic, 353. 
God, 79. 
of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, in Magic 
Formulae, 282. 
Grace, 73. 
Greek, ‘‘ Biblical,” 65 ff. 
Egyptian, 70 ff. 
Spoken among Jews, 77. 
of Biblical Writings, 61 ff. 
Translation of Semitic into, 74 ff. 
Biblical Writings originally in, 76 ff. 
Gregory VII., Letter of, 46. 
Grimm, W., 176, etc. 


Hebraisms of N.T., 177. 
Imperfect, 195. 
So-called, 67, 70, 161 ff., 165, 194-198, 
205 ff., 218, 248, 286, 289, 290, 295 ff. 
Hebrews, Hpistle to, 49 f. 
Heliodorus, 303 ff. 
Heloise, Letters, 46. 
Heraclitus, Epistles, 42, 
Herder, Epistles, 11 f. 
Homeromancy, 294. 
Homily, 53. 
Humanists, Letters, 16, 


Immortality, 2938. 
Imperfect, 191. 
Inscriptions, 173 ff, 178 ff., ete. 
Greek (from Asia Minor) and the N. T., 
80 ff., 366 ff. 
Greek (from Egypt) and the LXX, 72. 
Hebrew (outside Palestine), 77. 
Importance for Textual Criticism, 280. 
Imprecation-Tablets, see Tabulae Deyo- 
tionis. 
Inspiration (verbal), 63, 81. 
Introduction to N. T., 55. 
Isocrates, Letters, 26 f. 


Ja, Ja, 822. 

Jahava, 333. 

Jaho, 322. 

James the Less, 144 f, 

James, Epistle of, 52 f. 

Jaoth, 326 f. 

Jason of Cyrene, 804. 

Jeremiah, Letter of, 40 f. 
Epistle of, 41, 

Jesus, 58 f. 
Words of, Translated into Greek, 75. 

Jesus Justus, 815. 

Jesus Sirach, Prologue, 69, 339 ff. 
Chronology, 839 ff. 

Jews, 222 f., 282. 
Poe of Ptolemy IV. Philopator against, 
In the Fayyim, 149. 


INDEX OF 


Jews (continued)— 
Dissemination of Greek among, 77. 
on Coast of N. Africa, 280 f. 

(See also Claudius, Name, Trajan.) 

Jewish Greek, 68, 296 ff. 

Words and Constructions, 198 ff. 

Jobel, 100 f. 

John the Divine, 231. 

John Mark, 817. 

John, “‘Letters’’ of, 49f. 

Joseph Justus, 315. 

Josephus, Hebraisms in, 67, 70. 
co Jewish War as a Translation, 67, 

Jubilee, Year of, 100 f. 

Juristic Expressions, 196 ff., 200, 213, 221, 
227, 228 f., 229 f., 230, 231, 232 f, 238, 
238, 239 f., 242 ff., 247, 248 f., 249 f., 
251 f., 253, 254 f., 257, 264 f., 266. 


Kapporeth, 124 ff. 
Kepler, Letters, 5. 
Kouw%, the, 80. 


Late Greek, 173 ff., 296. 

Legal Terms, etc., see Juristic. 

Letter, Conception of, 3 f., 6 f. 
Address, 50 f. 
addressed to more than one, 4, 18 f. 
and Epistle, 9 ff. 
and Literature, 6 f., 16, 21. 
Ancient Classifications, 35. 
Modern Classifications— 

Congregational, 19, 45. 
Doctrinal, 45 f. 
Family, 18 f. 
Official, 28. 
Pastoral, 46. 
Private, 19, 45. 
Subsequently Published, 8 ff., 20 f. 
True, 20. 
See also Atossa. 

Letters, Babylonian-Assyrian, 17. 
Early Christian, 42 ff. 
Greek, 21 ff. 

Jewish, 38 ff. 
Papyrus, 22 ff. 
Roman, 28 ff. 
Aristotle, 26. 

Abelard and Heloise, 46. 
Cicero, 29 ff. 
Epicurus, 9, 28. 
Gregory VII., 46. 
Tsocrates, 10, 26 f. 
Italian Humanists, 16. 
Jeremiah, 40 f. 
Kepler, 5. 

Luther, 28. 

Moltke, 5. 

Ninck, 19. 

Origen, 48. 

Paul, 42 ff. 

Réslinus, 5. 
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Letters and Epistles of the Bible, problem 
of Literary History, 34 ff. 
Literature of [Brieflitieratur], 17, 50. 
Collections of, 27 f. 
Letter-writing, Guides to, 35. 
“Letters,” ‘‘ Large,” 348. 
Lexical and Syntactical Notes, see Voca- 
bulary and Syntax. 
Litanei, 298. 
Literature, Character of, 6 f., 18 f. 
Biblical, 36. 
History of Early Christian, 55 f. 
Jewish, its Influence on Early Christian 
Authors, 39. 
See also Letter, Christianity. 
Liturgy, 298. 
Logia, Translators of, 75. 
Longinus, 48. 
Lord’s Day, 218 f. 
Love Spell, 279. 
Luke, Prologue to Gospel of, 76. 
Luther, Letter to his Son, 28. 
Luther’s Bible, 73, 134 f. 
Lysias, Epistles of, 31. 
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Maccabees, Books of, 179. 
Second, 42, 303 f. 
Third, 342. 
Fourth, 50. 
Magic Literature, Greek, 273 ff., 323, 
352 ff. 


Manaén, 310 ff. 
Mark of the Beast, in Revelation, 240 ff. 
Marks of Jesus, 349 ff. 
Mercy-seat, 124 ff. 
Minatory Formulae, 356. 
Miracle at Red Sea in Magic Formulae, 
285. 
Moltke, Letter of, 5. 
Mons Olivarum, 211. 
Oliveti, 211. 
Mordecai, see Esther. 
Morphology, Notes on, 186-193. 
Mother’s Name in Magic Formulae, 283. 
Mule, Infertility of, 285 f. 
Mysehi, 333. 


Name of God, Unutterable, 287 f. 
Names, in -ny, 310 f. 
Double, of Jews, 314. 
Greek, of Similar Sound added to Bar: 
baric, 315 f. 
Greek, substituted for Hebrew, 315, 
Theophoric, 309 f. 
See also Proper. 
Nebo, 309 f. 

‘New Testament’’ Greek, 173 ff. 
Words and Constructions, 198 ff. 
Ninck, Letter to his Congregation, 19, 

Nun, 308 f. 


Olives, Mount of, 208 ff. 
Origen, Letters, 48. 


Letters, Public Papers and Speeches, in- | Orthography, Notes on, 181-185. 


gertion of, in Historical Works, 28 f., 
39, 41 f. 


of N. T., 81. 
of Ptolemaic Papyri and LXX, 72. 
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Osiris Myth, 356 f. 

Overbeck, F., his Conception of the 
Beginnings of Christian Literature, 
37 f. 


Palms and White Robes, 368 ff. 
Papyri, 173 ff., 179 f., ete. 
their Value for LXX-study, 71 ff. 
Papyrus Letters, 21 ff. 
Paradise, 148. 
Pastoral Epistles, 54. 
Paul, his Name, 318 ff. 
Characteristics, 359. 
and the Galatians, 346 ff. 
his Greek, 64, 76, 296 f. 
Legal Terms used by, 107 f. (see also 
Juristic Expressions). 
Opinion of Longinus, 43. 
and the Religious Speech of Imperial 
Period, 366 f. 
was he an Epistolographer ? 42 ff. 
Paul, Letters of— 
Canonisation, 48. 
Collection and Publication, 56. 
False Conceptions regarding, 43. 
Standpoint of Criticism, 57 ff. 
Standpoint of Exegesis, 57. 
their Value as Sources, 57 f. 
to Corinthians, 47 f.; Nias 47 f., 54. 
to Galatians, 47, 346 ff. 
to Philemon, 45, 56, 
to Philippians, 45. 
to Romans, 48 f. 
Rom. xvi., 45, 283. 
See also Camerarius. 
Permutations of Vowels in Magic, 325, 329. 
Perfect, 192. 
Peter, First Epistle of, 51 f., Second, 
360 ff. 


Peschito, 211. 
Philemon, Letter to, 45, 56. 
Philippians, Letter to, 45. 
Phrases and Formule, see Formulaic. 
Pliny, Letters, 32, 
Plutarch, Letters, 31. 
Praecido, 152. 
Prayers, Form of, 297 f. 
Prepositions, 192, 195, 196, 197, 218, 216 f., 
221, 227, 265 f. 

See also Greek Preps. in Index I. 
Presbyter, 154 ff., 238 ff. 
Priests, 238 ff. 
Proper Names, 187 ff., 301 ff. 
Prophets, 2385 ff. 
Propitiatory Cover, 124 ff. 
Proseuche, 222 f. 
Protective Marks, 240 f., 350 ff. 
Providentia Specialissima, 285. 
Pseudonymity, Idea of Literary, 18 ff., 41. 
Ptolemaic Period— 

Official Diction of, 348 ff. 


SUBJECTS. 


Religion of Book or Document, 59, 118. 

Religion, History of, 36, 58, 271 f. 

Religious ideas, Change of Meaning, 78 ff. 

Religious Diction of Asia Minor, 360 ff., 
366 f. 

Religious Terms and Expressions, 195 f., 
196, 215 f., 216 f., 222 f., 224 f., 226 f., 
230 f., 231 f., 232 f., 233 ff., 235 ff., 
248, 250, 254, 258. 

Remissio, 99. 

Revelation, see Apocalypse. 

Ritschl’s (A.) view of iAacrhpioy, 183 f. 

Romans, Letter to, 48 f. 

Rom. xvi., 45, 283. 

Roslinus, Letter, 5. 


Samaria in the Fayydim, 336. 

Samaritan Pronunciation of Tetragramma- 
ton, 334 ff. 

Samaritans in the Fayyim, 335 f. 

Scholia, possible Value of, for Biblical 
Philology, 200. 

Seal, Roman Imperial, 242 ff. 

mee Elements in Greek Inscriptions, 

8 f. 

Semitisms, see Hebraisms. 

Seneca, Epistles, 32. 

Septuagint, 66 ff., 173, 179, 199, 202, 
205 ff., 261 f., 271, 280, 294, 295 ff., 
etc. 

Change of Meaning in terms of, 78 f., 
124 f. 

Lexicon to, 78 f. 

Mode of Investigating, 124 ff. 

Quotations from, 76. 

Study of, xf. 

and Early Christian Writers, 77 ff. 

asa Monument of Egyptian Greek, 70 ff. 

Egyptianising ‘‘ Tendency”’ of, 73. 

Influence of Hebrew Sounds on its 
Greek Words, 99. 

Relation to the Ptolemaic Papyri, 70 ff. 

Transcription of Unknown Hebrew 
Words, 99. 
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